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CHAPTER  L 


LOOIO  OP  PKACnCI* 


^Hmm  K  «  nOm  ihfm%  d^glii  lo  bt^  a  lifjb  of  Om  witt^  i 


§  76.  I.  PoBi  Lqgio  is  that  aystem  of  forms  which     Bmko. 
Toluntaiy  redintogratioQ  noce^srily  and  universally       — 
assumesi  or  that  abstract  method  which  it  follows,  in    tw^^^ 
its  process.   Necessity,  as  has  been  showa  continually 
in  ^^Hme  and  Space,''  is  but  the  subjective  correlate 
or  subjective  aspect  of  universality.    Whatever  forms 
or  whatever  method  voluntary  redintegration  takes 
universally,  without  exception  in  any  instance,  these 
are  its  necessary  forms  or  method.     Hence  the  laws 
of  pure  logic  are  discovered  solely  by  metaphysic, 
that  is,  by  metaphysical  analysis  of  the  process  of 
voluntary  redintegration,  and  discovered  in  or  as  be- 
longing  inseparably  to  that  process.     This  discovery 
is  what  was  attempted  in  Chapter  vii.  of  *^  Time  and 
Space,**  where  the  concept-fomi  or  the  postulates  of 
logic  were  shown  to  arise  from  the  operation  of  voli- 
tion in  the  forms  of  time  and  space,  whidi  lu«  the 
formal  element  in  all  consciousness  and  in  all  its  per- 
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iTL  oeptkms.  Pare  logic,  iriiich  makes  abttnctioo  of  aU 
~  particular  aim  or  content  of  volition,  and  is  applio- 
TWigdgi  able  solely  to  voluntary  redintegration  as  such,  no 
matter  what  the  redintegrated  representations  may 
be,  contains  only  such  abstract  and  general  forms  of 
thought  as  are  founded  on  the  postulates  or  on  the 
concept-form  alone.  But  the  moment  any  particular 
object  or  content  of  the  volition  is  assumed,  that 
moment  the  logic  ceases  to  be  pure,  and  takes  up  into 
its  own  abstract  and  general  forms  other  forms  and 
distinctions  belonguig  to.  the  objects  represented  in 
the  redintegration.  The  logic  then  becomes  a  mixed 
or  applied  logic;  mixed  because  its  abstract  forms 
are  exhibited  in  shapes  derived  from  the  particular 
object,  and  applied  because  its  abstract  method  is 
directed  to  the  investigation  of  an  object^matter  dis- 
tinguishable from  itsel£  But  still  the  more  concret€l 
forms  of  mixed  logic  are  inherent  and  discoverable 
in  thd  objects  represented  in  the  logical  redintegra- 
tions, Just  as  the  abstract  forms  of  pure  logic  ore  in 
voluntary  redintegration  taken  in  the  abstract 

a,  Every  particular  object  of  voluntary  i^inte» 
gration  lias  in  this  way  a  mixed  logic  of  its  own;  the 
particular  way  of  dealing  with  it,  of  directing  the 
redintegrations  which  contain  it,  must  be  learnt  from 
the  object  itself;  but  eyery  particular  way  of  dealing 
with  it,  whether  right  or  wrong,  must  as  a  matter  of 
fact  be  a  mode  of  pure  logic,  a  movement  of  thought 
in  the  method  of  the  concept-form  or  the  postulates, 
differentiated  by  the  forms  dP  the  object  itself.  Every 
object  so  treated  is  moulded,  as  it  were,  into  shapes 
developing  and  differentiating  tlie  first  or  most  ob- 
vious shapes  which  the  logical  treatment  observes  in 
it;  and  the  most  complete  investigation  of  it  possible, 
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the  most  complete  ooordma(j<«i  and  subordinatioii  of  ^gj^^ 
its  partfl^  18  but  the  continuatidn  of  the  same  prooeas  r^ 
of  redintegration  which  observed  its  first  or  most  ^ 
obvious  distinctions.  In  other  words,  the  science  of 
any  object  or  set  of  objectSi  the  objects  themselves 
in  their  scientific  arrangement,  ii  the  complete  estab* 
lishment  and  development  of  the  logic  of  that  object 
or  set  of  objects;  or,  a  icience  is  the  completion  of  a 
logic,  a  logic  the  foandation  of  a  science.  The  logic 
and  the  science  of  any  object-matter  are  not  two 
things  but  one  thing;  the  same  thing  considered  as 
to  its  growth  in  knowledge  is  logic,  and  considered 
as  to  its  fulness  and  arrangement  when  gro^vn  is 
science^  Ther^  are  no  distinctions  of  logic  which  are 
not  distinctions  between  fiicts  of  science,  there  are  no 
facts  of  sciieiice  which  are  not  members  of  a  distinc- 
tion of  logic.  The  organon  of  discovery  consists  in 
the  facts  and  distinctions  already  discovered. 

3.  Throughout  the  whole  history,  therefore,  of 
any  branch  of  knowledge,  its  science  and  its  lo^c  are 
two  inseparable,  correlated,  aspects  of  each  other. 
Nevertheless  there  comes  a  point  in  the  liistory  of 
every  science,  at  which  we  are  accustomed  to  say, 
here  the  logic  ends  and  the  science  begins.  This 
point  is  where  we  are  in  possession  of  such  a  fund 
of  distinctions  and  of  facts,  that  we  can  use  them  as 
a  whole  for  the  deduction  of  other  new  facts  and 
new  distinctions ;  where  we  possess  in  the  already 
acquired  fiiud  of  knowledge  an  organon  for  the  de- 
duction of  new  truths  in  the  science.  This  fund  is 
then  called  the  Logic  of  the  Science  in  a  special  sense; 
as  being  that  firmly  established  body  of  facts  and 
distinctions  \shic\x  ore  regarded  as  being  beyond  the 
power  of  future  discoveries  to  disprove,  or  a^  the 
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tu  cottditloiiB  of  the  truth  of  fiu^  and  digdnotloiif  itiU 
to  be  diaeoverecL  The  aeience  it  then  taid  to  have 
entered  on  Its  deductive  stage. 

4.  It  is  a  Logic  in  this  second  sense  of  the  t^rm 
which  is  at  present  in  question  with  respect  to  the 
objcct-matter  of  practice,  whether  there  is  such  is 
logic  discovcrabloi  and  in  what  it  consists.  What 
then  are. the  characteristics  of  this  object-mattcr? 
Two  are  plainly  discoverable  at  first  sight;  the  red* 
integrations  in  question  are  processes,  Ist,  of  con- 
sciousnesSi  2nd,  of  volition*  Now  all  processes  which 
take  place  in  unconscious  things,  such  as  physical, 
mechanical,  chemical,  vegetable,  processes,  seem  to 
be  completely  exhausted  logically  by  being  considered 
under  two  aspects,  the  statical  and  the  dynamical; 
when  any  state  of  them  is  abstracted  from  states 
antecedent  and  subsequent  to  it  and  thus  examined 
Btatically,  and  then  its.  connection  with  those  states 
and  the  movement  or  series  of  which  it  forms  a  part 
are  added  to  the  former  examination,  the  logic  thus 
applied  seems  sufficiently  searching  to  leave  no  comer 
of  the  phenomena  unexplored*  These  phenomena  ore 
thus  examined  objectively.  But  when  the  pheno- 
mena in  question  are  states,  and  sequences  of  states, 
of  consciousness,  then  they  assume  a  double  aspect, 
subjective  as  well  as  objective,  and  Uie  connection 
between  every  former  and  latter  state  is  both  a  fact 
in  the  object  perceived  or  represented  and  a  fiict  in 
the  perception  or  representation  of  that  object;  de- 
pends, in  the  former  character,  upon  the  features  of 
the  object  represented,  in  the  latter  character,  upon 
the  nerve  movements  supporting  the  perception  or 
representation.  There  is  a  threefold  character  im* 
printed  on  the  process,  for  in  the  statical  analysis 
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the  tatiilaettTe  and  objeottTe  aspects  oobcidei  en  b*     ^^ 
feeparaUy  the  samei  whUe  in  tke  dynsndcil  analy^       — ^ 
the  track  followed  by  thought  differs  from  that  fbU    - 
lowed  by  nature  and  discovered  by  thought  in  the 
objects  redintegrated.    We  thus  get  the  distinction, 
established  in  ''Time  and  Space*"  §  40,  into  the  three 
orders,  Essendi,  Existendi,  and  CognoscehdL    These 
three  orders  seem  equally  to  exhaust  processes  of 
consciousness  as  those  of  statical  and  dynamical  ana* 
lysis  exhaust  processes  of  unconscious  objects, 

5.  But  the  application  of  these  distinctions  di\ 
rectly  to  the  object-matter  in  hand  would  be  to  con- 
sider that  object-matter  from  the  outside,  as  it  were, 
or  objectively,  as  if  it  were  an  unconscious  object- 
matter.  Since  it  is  a  process  of  consciousness,  the 
important  question  is,  not  what  distinctions  we  may. 
perceive  in  it,  but  what  distinctions  it  perceives  in 
itself  while  in  action j  in  other  words,,  what  shape 
these  same  distinctions,  now  perceived  by  us  in  its 
process,  assume  to  the  Subject  who  ha»  the  redin- 
tegrations. Only  the  distinctions  so  perceived  can 
be  the  logic  of  the  process,  the  method  followed  by 
the  redintegration  itself  The  redintegrations  of  prac- 
tice have  two  branches,  as  shown  in  §  66,  that  in 
which  we  choose  the  best,  and  that  in  which  we 
judge  of  the  best;  that  in  which  we  aim  to  be  or  do 
the  best,  and  that  in  which  we  dm  to  know  what 
is  the  best  In  both  alike  we  exercise  volition,  in 
choosing  either  between  images  or  between  feelings. 
In  both  therefore  we  start  from  a  known  and  felt 
re[^esentation,  and  aim  at  one  which  is  only  known 
or  felt  in  outline.  By  calling  this  "  the  best'*  it  is 
meant  to  include  in  it  all  ends,  aims,  or  purposes, 
whatever;  **the  best"  >  the  widest  term  possible 
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~        may.    And  in  all  of  them  we  start  from  some  state 
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of  feeling  and  thought  which  is  actual,  and  proceed 
by  aiming  at  some  dimly  or  partially  seen  state,  some 
ideal,  which  we  try  to  realise,  or  make  actual  in  ex- 
perience. We  proceed  from  the  one  towards  the 
other  by  media  or  middle  steps,  which  in  the  branch 
of  judgment  are  evidences  of  the  desired  truth,  in 
the  branch  of  choice  are  means  to  the  desired  plea- 
sure. Both  kinds  of  media  may  be  called  by  the 
common  name  criteria,  since  both  branches  of  the 
process  are  processes  of  consciousness,  and  even,  the 
means  to  a  desired  pleasure  must  be  judged  to  be 
such  means,  or  they  would  net  be  chosen  to  lead  to 
it.  The  criteria  of  the  branch  of  judgment  have  pre- 
dominantly the  character  of  imagery  or  framework, 
those  of  the  branch  of  choice  predominantly  the  cha- 
racter of  feeling  or  emotion. 

6.  Now  the  terminus  a  quo  in  both  branches  cor- 
responds to  the  order  essendi  in  the  objective  logic 
of  the  process.  It  is  a  state  of  consciousness  known 
for  what  it  is,  and  it  is  what  it  is  known  as.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  terminus  ad  quem  in  both 
branches;  it  is  an  ideal  at  first,  and  when  reached  is 
a  state  realised,  just  as  was  the  terminus  a  quo;  its 
nature  is  defined  only  by  the  knowledge  of  it,  or 
its  nature  means  its  known  nature.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  any  of  the  intermediate  states  ofccmscious- 
ness  between  the  two  termini,  when  considered  sta- 
tically or  each  by  itself.  The  two  termini  difler  not 
from  each  other  in  belonging  to  a  different  order,  for 
they  both  belong  to. the  order  essendi,  but  in  being 
the  one  actual,  the  other  ideal.  Within  the  move- 
ment from  one  to  the  other  lies  the  distinction  cor- 
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respondiog  to  that  between  the  ordeH  existendi  and     *^^ 
cogno8cendi|  just  as  this  latter  distinctioa  arose  within       r— 
the  dynamical  analysis  of  unconscious  objects.    In    tfc^jgj 
each  of  the  two  branches,  of  judgment  and  <^  choice, 
and  in  the  criteria  which  are  the  steps  of  their  move* 
menty  two  different  elements  or  strains  are  apparent, 
first,  the  kind  of  knowledge  or  feeling  which  consti- 
tutes these  states  what  they  are  in  point  of  nature, 
secondly,  the  strength  or  degree  of  pleasure  which 
makes  one  arise  in  preference  to  another,  or  which 
guides  the  train  of  representations.    The  former  of 
these  corresponds  to  the  order  of  knowledge,  the 
latter  to  the  order  of  existence.    Yet  both  are  pheno- 
mena of  consciousness,  phenomena,  seen  subjectively, 
or  as  they  appear  to  the  redintegrating  Subject. 

7.  We  have^  therefore,  for  our  first  distinctions  in 
the  logic  of  practice  the  three  following,  correspond- 
ing to  the  ordera  of  logic,  of  history,  and  of  know- 
ledge^ namely,  the  distinctions  between  the  nature  of 
states  of  consciousness,  whether  these  are  actual  or 
ideal;  the  efficient  cause  of  their  production  or  repro- 
duction in  consciousness,  the  energy  of  which  is  mea- 
sured by  their  degree  of  pleasure;  and  the  cause  of 
our  knowing  what  the  redintegration  tends  towards, 
which  is  the  analysis  or  knowledge  of  each  inter- 
mediate step.  Let  us  now  see  how  each  branch  of 
practice  fits  itself  into  these  distinctions  in  actual 
working,  and  how  in  doing  so  it  works  also  in  the 
forms  or  method  of  pure  logic^  the  concept-form  and 
the  postulates.  Here  we  must  attend  to  the  second 
characteristic  of  the  object-matter,  namely,  that  it  is 
a  process  of  volition.  The  concrete  shape  of  every 
process  of  conscious  volition  must  assume  both  the 
sets  of  forms,  causoo  existendi  and  causto  cognoscendi. 
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Book  tL      BOW  pointed  oot;  and  the  question  iS|  how  tiieee  as 


Ok  I. 


well  as  the  concept-fonn  and  the  postulatesi  are  in- 
TWaMtiMia    volved  in  that  concrete  shapCi  or  what  that  c<mcrete 
shape  is  which  involves  thenu 

8.  In  the  judgment  branch  of  practice  the  redin* 
tegration  starts  from  some  present  state  of  the  Ego^ 
a  state  which  is  defined  only  by  the  desire  to  judge 
bet^vecn  two  or  more  mediate  ends,  two  or  more  re* 
presentations,  at  present  imperfectly  known,  and  to 
decide  which  of  them  is  the  best     Here  the  ultimate 
end  of  the  voluntary  redintegration,  by  which  the 
present  state  of  the  Ego  is  defined,  is  the  general 
idea  of  the  good  or  best,  a  general  idea  requiring  to 
be  specialised  and  known  in  relation  to  the  two  or 
more  mediate  ends  or  representations,  which  spon- 
taneous redintegration  offers,  and  between  which  the 
volition  is  to  judge.    But  the  ultimate  end,  or  idea 
of  the  best,  general  as  it  is,  is  yet  to  some  extent 
known  or  imagined;  and  so  fiur  as  it  is  known  or 
imagined  it  becomes  the  middle  term,  or  criterion, 
of  a  syllogism,  of  the  syllogism  of  practical  judg- 
ment, the  conclusion  of  which  is  one  or  other  of  the 
mediate  ends  or  representations  between  .which  the 
volition  had  to  judge.     These  formed  the  qun}stio  of 
the  syHogiHin,  and  one  of  tlit'iu  now  forms  the  con* 
elusion,  the  others  being  excluded  fVom  the  known 
or  imagined  part  of  the  idea  of  the  best,  which  is  the 
middle  term.    For  instance^  suppose  the  qusestio  to 
be  whether  this  particular  act  of  strict  honesty.  A, 
or  that  particular  act  of  loosely  conceived  honesty, 
B,  or  another  of  honesty  apparently  strict,  but  really 
dishonest,  C,  is  the  best;  and  suppose  the  idea  of 
the  best,  as  now  known  to  us,  to  include  only  jus- 
tice, veracity,  and  2eal  for  truth;  the  first  step  in 
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the  syUogistio  process  is  to  unite  the  middle  term     wmaiL 
with  the  general  idea  of  the  best^  or,  what  is  the       — 
same  thing,  with  the  present  state  of  the  Ego,  the    t^m    - 
second  and  third  to  exclude  from  that  middle  term 
loose  honesty  and  apparent  honesty,  as  refusing  to 
coalesce  with  its  characteristics,  zeal  for  truth  and 
veracity*     The  conclusion  binds  together  the  Ego 
with  the  third  tenn  of  the  qua>stio,  strict  honesty, 
as  the  only  one  which  coalesces  with  all  the  charac* 
teristics  of  the  middle  term.     The  syllogism  then 
stands  thus: 

The  particular  act  of  strict  honesty,  A,  is  (con- 
tained in)  justice,  veracity,  and  zeal  for 
truth; 

Justice,  veracity,  and  zeal  for  truth,  are  (coin- 
cident with)  the  present  state  of  the  Ego, 
or  general  idea  of  the  best; 

.  *  •  The  particular  act  of  strict  honesty,  is  (con- 
tained* in)  the  present  state  of  the  Ego,  or 
general  idea  of  the  best. 

Or  as  a  negative  syllogism,  thus : 

Hie  particular  acts^  B  and  C,  are  excluded  from 
justice,  veracity,  and  zeal  for  truth; 

Justice,  voracity,  and  xciU  for  truth,  are  (coin* 
cident  with)  the  present  state  of  the  Ego, 
or  general  idea  of  the  best ; 

•  * .  The  particular  acts,  B  and  C,  are  excluded 
from  the  present  state  of  the  Ego^  or  ge- 
neral idea  of  the  best 

Both  syllogisms  belong  to  the  2nd  figure  given  in 
"^  Time  and  Space'*  §56. 

SJl  It  is  now  to  be  noted  that  the  ccmclusion  of 
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^g«  n.  this  syllogittic  processi  the  particular  act  of  strict 
hones^,  is  an  interpretation  both  of  what  the  Ego 
ifli  and  of  what  die  Ego  understands  the  ideal  best  to 
be.  The  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  ideal  best  has 
been  differentiated,  and  thereby  perfected;  it  now 
includes  consciously  that  act  which  is  strictly  honesti 
as  well  as  those  emotions,  justice,  veracity,  and  zeal 
for  truth,  which  were  assumed  as  its  known  meaning. 
Hiis  differentiation  is  of  course  due  to  the  previous 
habits  of  rcdintogratJon,  ly  which  such  and  such  re* 
presentations  have  l>oen  put  together  in  times  pi\st 
The  Ego  also  is  diiforentiated  and  made  more  per- 
fect by  one  more  judgment  that  such  and  such  charac* 
teristics  belong  to  its  idea  of  good.  The  concluding 
term  in  short  becomes  a  new  criterion  in  the  process 
above  described,  where  the  Ego  parses  from  a  pre- 
sent  state  towards  the  realisation  of  an  ideal  state ; 
for  this  criterion,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  actual  judg* 
mont  or  act  of  the  Kgo^  is  an  actual  stop  in  its  His* 
tory,  or  order  of  exiHtonco ;  and,  inasuuu'h  t\s  it  is 
a  differentiation  of  the  general  or  ini|H)rfoctly  known 
ideal,  is  a  test  or  evidence  of  the  nature  of  that  ideal, 
added  to  the  evidence  by  which  alone  it  was  pre- 
viously known.  The  middle  term,  whatcver.it  may 
be,  is  itself  supplied  by  six>ntaneous  redintegration 
like  the  rest;  it  is  the  most  certain  part  of  the  know- 
ledge  at  the  time,  having  been  the  fruit  of  previous 
redintegrations  and  syllogisms ;  while  those  parts  of 
the  idea  which  are  Ptill  unkno>\ni,  or  doubtful,  the , 
known  part  of  it  being  the  middle  term,  are  viewed 
by  the  Subject  as  an  unknown  ideal  to  which  he  is 
tending,  or  the  knowledge  of  which  he  is  seeking,  by 
means  of  the  voluntary  redintegration.  The  crite- 
rion  which  his  reasoning  produces,  the  conclusion  of 
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his  8ynogi8Il^  becomes  in  tani  a  new  criter^  BDasn 

nature,  still  unknown  otherwisei  of  the  ideal  wliidi        — 
he  seeks  to  know.  i^Mka 

ID.  Turning  now  to  the  branch  of  choice  in  prae« 
tioe,  it  will  be  well  to  refer  to  the  dictum  of  Aristotlei 
Eud.  Eth.  V.  2.  already  quoted  in  §  20.  3,  that  pur^ 
suit  and  avoidance  are  in  desire  what  affirmation  and 
denial  are  in  understanding.  ^  Desire'  it  ¥ras  there 
said  *is  affirmation  that  an  object  makes  part  of  our 
trains  of  association,  asscrjts  that  it  belongs  to  our 
consciousness ;  dislike  or  repulsion  of  an  object  is 
negation  of  it,  or  denying  that  it  is  part  of  our 
train/  But  for  this  distinction  the  method  of  the 
two  branches  of  practice  is  the  same.  Suppose  any 
one  has  an  actual  choice  proposed  to  him  between 
doing  or  having  two  or  more  objects,  A,  B,  C.  These 
are  representations  offered  successively  by  sponta- 
neous  redintegration;  his  general  habit  of  choosing 
whatever  is  most  agreeable  or  best  is,  in  choice,  what 
his  general  idoa  of  best  is  in  judgment;  that  i^  in» 
stead  of  proi)oslng  to  himself,  or  idontityiug  himself 
with,  the  idea  of  the  best  or  greatest  pleasure,  ho 
acts  on  the  habit  without  converting  it  into  an  image 
or  proposition.  The  conflicting  pleasures,  A,  B,  G,  are 
then  compared  with  each  other,  not  by  comparison  of 
judgment,  but  by  actual  weight,  intensity,  or  power 
of  fixing  the  redintegration;  that  which  is  the  most 
intense  is  the  detennining  motive  of  tlie  choice,  and 
corres)>onds  to  tlie  middle  term  in  judgment;  this  is 
also  the  one  which  finally  remains  in  pdssci^sion  of 
consciousness,  which  in  other  words  is  the  one  chosen ; 
and  thus  becomes  for  other  persons  a  criterion  or 
evidence,  not  indeed  of  what  the  Ego  knows,  but  of 
what  he  feels  at  the*  time  to  be  most  pleasureable. 
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bmk  n.  the  criterion  of  what  he  feeltf  to  be  best  It  is  in 
~  choice  the  criterion  and  the  conclusion  of  judgment 
twm^  both  in  one;  and  in  the  character  of  conclusion^  or 
practical  decision  arrived  at,  is  the  differentiation  of 
the  Ego  by  a  new  act  tending  towards  an  ideal  good, 
and  evidencing,  when  its  nature  is  anaiyscd,  not  in- 
:deed  the  state  of  the  agent's  knowledge,  but  that  of 
:his  feelings,  not  the  clearness  of  his  judgment  but 
tJio  relative  strength  of  his  motivcH,  If  this  process 
is  represented  in  syllogistic  form,  as  it  may  readily 
be,  the  syllogism  will  be  in  the  4th  figure  given  in 
^  Time  and  Space''  §  56,  as  those  representing-  prac- 
tical jiulgntcnt  wore  in  the  2hd  figure ;  the  reason 
being  that  the  train  of  itHlititogration  as  a  wliole 
is  pictured  by  the  syllogism,  and  that  the  tnun  or 
movement  of  choice,  being  not  consciously  analytic 
like  that  of  judgment,  excludes  not  by  mentioning 
and  denying,  but  by  simply  omitting,  what  it  rejects* 
The  syllogism,  then,,  to  take  the  former  instance,  will 
stand  thus :  . 

The  present  state  of  the  Ego  coincides  with 
justice,  veracity,  and  zeal  for  truth ; 

Justice,  veracity,  and  zeal  for  truth,  coincide 
with  this  act  of  strict  honesty; 

•  *  •  The  present  atate  of  the  Ego  coincides  with 
this  act  of  strict  honesty. 

The  Ego  itself  is  represented  as  passing  through  three 
states  in  succcssicm;  identifying  itself  first  with  the 
middle  term,  then  with  its  s[)ecialisation;  the  plea- 
sure which  is  the  dctcnnining  motive  being  the  same 
throughout,  first  as  criterion,  secondly  as  conclusion, 
!!•  The  processes  in  the  tjvo  branches  of  judg- 
ment and  of  choice  are  precisely  the  some  in  point 
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of  kindi  bat  differ  in  the  prcqporiioa  in  whidi,  the      bmkil 

critmon  or  middle  term  of  each  oontains  the  two       ^!li* 

elements  of  emotion  and  imagery*     Acti<Hi,  it  has    rhm2s^ 

been  shown,- depends  npon  the  strength  of  pleasnre*     ^^^^*^ 

able  emotion,  judgment  upon  clearness  of  its  frame- 

Work»    But  just  as  all  action  is  judgment  and  all 

judgment  action,  so  all  motives  of  action  are  evid* 

ences  in  knowledge,  and  all  criteria  of  judgment  are 

motives  in  action.    It  was  necessary  for  the  soke 

of  clearness  to  discriminate  and  describe  sc))arAtcly 

the  two  branches  of  practice ;  to  begin  by  treating 

the  two  cases  as  different,  in  order  to  demonstrate 

their  fundamental  sameness.    But  this  having  been 

done,  wo  iimy  now  reiluce  both  to  ono  and  the  same 

logical  form.    Voluntary  rediutognitioni  w6  may  now 

say,  as  a  concrete  process,  moves  in  a  method  dis« 

tinguished  by  three  fundamental  characteristics.    It 

has  a  general  aim,  end,  or  ideal ;  it  has  an  evidence 

or  test  applicable  at  present,  of  what  that  ideal  will 

consist  in;  and  it  has  a  motive  power,  known  or 

felt  as  the  greatest  immediate  pleasure,  which  is  the 

efflcient  cause,  operative  at  present,  of  the  attainment 

of  that,  ideal.     These  three  things  are  actually  felt 

by  the  Subject  in  voluntary  redintegration ;  th9y  are 

the  forms  in  which  the  abstract  forms  of  pure  logic, 

the  concept-form  and  the  postulates,  are  clothed  in 

any  concrete  case  of  voluntary  action  or  reasoning. 

We  all  distinguish  our  knowledge  of  what  is  right, 

or  prudent,  or  ultimately  most  for  our  happiness, 

from  our  feeling  of  what  is  most  intensely  pleasure* 

able  at  the  moment ;  we  often  find  those  two  things 

leading  to  different  results;  the  clashing  between  the 

two,  and  the  frequent  victory  of  the  latter,  when  for 

instance  we  do  virliat  we  know  clearly  to  be  not  only 
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Bmit     i(rtoag  but  highly  tinprudont,  havo  beeti  the  thenkt 

oiPmoraUsti  and.  iatiriets  timet  without  end*    The 

inalysis  of  the  tongtAag  Book  enables  ns  now  to  re* 

dttce  them  under  the  present  logic  of  practicei  with 

its  three  momentSi  the  End,  the  Criterion,  the  Mo* 

tive.    The  End  is  the  ideal  greatest  good,  or  Sum* 

*  mum  fionunii  in  whatever  it  may  be  discovered  to 

consist    It  is  considered  statically  not  dynanticallyi 

as  part  of  the  order  of  logic,  not  of  knowledge  or 

of  history.    It  is  what  it  will  be  ultimately  known 

as.    The  Criterion  is  the  cause  of  our  knowing  mOre 

perfectly  than  before  this  ideal  end ;  it  belongs  to 

the  order  of  knowledge.    The  Motive,  which  is  the 

greatest  immediate  pleasure,  the  Evidence  of  the 

nerve  movement  which  is  strongest  at  the  time,  a 

pleasure  which  can  only  be  known  to  be  the  greatest 

at  the  time  by  its  actually  prevailing  or  remaining 

in  consciousness,  is,  mth  nerve  movement  on  which 

it  depends,  the  efficient  or  dynamical  cause,  tending 

to  the  production  or  modification  of  the  ultimate 

ideal  end,  and  belbngs  to  the  order  of  history.    For 

this  End  has  also  both  characteristics  in  itself,  that 

of  being  a  state  of  consciousness  and  that  of  being 

a  real  fhct,  requiring,  in  the  latter  character,  an  actual 

train  of  efficient  causes  before  it  can  itself  become  ^ 

actual. 

§  77.  I.  Many  writers  on  ethic  endeavour  to  crowd 
all  its  phenomena  together  under  two  heads  of  logic, 
usually  called  the  questions  as  to  the  nature  of  right 
or  good,,  and  the  causes  or  motives  which  lead  us  to 
pursue  or  enable  us  to  attain  it.  The  evidence  of 
what  is  good,  my  second  point,  is  then  treated  either 
under  the  question  of  nature  or  under  that  of  motive. 
But  it  is  often  clear,  from  the  very  manner  in  which 
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thfM  htidi  of  wqoiiy  in  litd  dowiii  thit  two  tloM     ^J^ 
iro  in  inioflottiit  l<^oil  apptratui  ibr  the  dttoui*       --- 
•biL    Thuii  for  inataniOi  in  Adam  Smith's  Theotj  ' 

of  Mortl  Sentiment^  Part  vii.  Section  I  entitled  "^  Of 
the  qnestiMs  which  ought  to  be  examined  in  a  theoty 
of  moral  aentimentai*'  we  read  as  follows :  *^In  treat- 
ing of  the  principles  of  morals  there  are  two  ques« 
tions  to  be  considered.    Firsts  wherein  does  virtne 
consist— -or  what  is  the  tone  of  temperi  and  tetor  of 
conducti  which  constitutes  the  excellent  and  praise* 
worthy  characteri  the  character  which  it  the  natural 
object  of  esteem,  honouri  and  approbation  ?    And, 
secondly,  by  what  power  or  &culty  in  the  mind  is 
it  that  this  character;  whatever  itbe,  b  recommended 
to  us  ?  or,  in  other  Words,  how  and  by  what  means 
does  it  come  to  pass,  that  the  mind  prefers  one  tenor 
of  conduct  to  another ;  denominates  the  one  right 
and  the  other  wrong ;  considers  the  one  as  the  ob« 
ject  of  approbation,  honour,  and  reward,  and  the 
oth^  of  blame,  censure,  and  punishment?*    Here  we 
might  almost  doubt  whether  the  illustrious  author 
.  intended  to  include  the  efficient  motives  of  action  in 
the  enquiry ;  and  when  he  comes,  in  the  third  Sec* 
tion^  to  treat  of  the  second  class  of  questions,  he  sums 
them  up  as  an  enquiry  ^^  concerning  the  principle  of 
approbation.'*    It  is  true  that  approbation  itself  is  a 
strong  motive  of  action;  but  is  it  the  only  motive, 
or  a  condition  sine  qua  non  of  any  other  feeling  be* 
coming  one  ?    Do  not  these  questions  by  themselves 
show  the  necessity  of  treating  the  question  of  mo- 
tive, or  dynamic  powelr  in  conscious  action,  separately 
froni  the  question  of  judgment  or  approbation  ? 

a.  The  distinction  between  motive  and  criterion 
is  very  clearly  drawn  and  strongly  insisted  on  by 

VOL.  u.  0 
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Bentham.    For  instanoei  in  his  Principles  of  Morab 
and  L^idation,  Chap.  iL  six.  he  aays:  ''There  are 
two  things  which  are  very  apt  to  be  confounded,  but 
which  it  imports  us  carefully  to  distinguish:— the 
motive  or  cause,  which,  by  operating  on  the  mind 
of  on  individual,  is  productive  of  any  act,  end  the 
ground  or  reason  which  warrants  a  legislator,  or 
other  bystander,  in  regarding  that  act  with  an  eye 
of  approbation*     When  the  act  happens,^in  the  par- 
ticular instance  ih  question,  to  be  productive  of  effects 
which  we  approve  of,  much  more  if  We  happen  to 
observe  that  the  same  motive  may  frequently  be  pro- 
ductive, in  other  instances,  of  the  like  effects,  we  are 
apt  to  transfer  our  approbation  to  the  motive  itself 
and  to  assume,  as  the  just  ground  for  the  approba- 
tion we  bestow  on  the  act,  the  circumstance  of  its 
originating  from  that  motive.    It  is  in  this  way  that 
the  sentiment  of  antipathy  has  often  been  considered 
as  a  just  ground  of  action.    Antipathy,  for  instance, 
in  such  or  such  a  case,  is  the  cause  of  an  action 
which  is  attended  with  good  effects:  but  this  does 
not  make  it  a  right  ground  of  action  in  that  case, 
any  more  than  in  any  other.   Still  farther.    Not  only 
the  effects  are  good,  but  the  agent  sees  beforehand 
that  they  will  be  so.     This  may  make  the  action  in- 
deed a  perfectly  right  action:  but  it  does  not  make 
antipathy  a  right  ground  of  action.    For  the  same^ 
sentiment  of  antipathy,  if.  implicitly  deferred  to,  may 
be  and  very  frequently  is,  productive  of  the  very 
worst  effects.  •  •  •  •  •  The  only  right  ground  of 
action,  that  can  possibly  subsist,  is,  after  all,  the  con«» 
sideration  of  utility,  which,  if  it  is  a  right  principle 
of  action  and  of  approbation,  in  any  one  case,  is  so 
in  every  other.    Odier  principles  in  abundance,  that 
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iii  odiflr  motiyesi  may  be  the  reasons  ifhj  sodi  and 
such  an  act  ha$  been  done:  that  is,  the  reasons  or 
causes  of  its  being  done:  but  it  is  this  alone  that 
can  be.  the  reason  why  it  might  or  ought  to  have 
been  done.** 

3.  Here  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  Bentham  dis- 
tmguishes  really  three  thingSi  the  actual  motive  of 
an  action,  the  intention  or  knowledge  of  the  effects 
of  the  action,  and  these  effects  themselves  as  seen 
by  a  bystander;  in  other  words,  he  distinguishes  the 
actual  motives  which  may  be  good  or  bad  indiffer- 
ently, the  right  motive  which  is  the  consideration  of 
utility,  and  the  right  effects  which  are  utility  itself 
Only  when  the  consideration  of  utility  is  the  actual 
as  well  as  the  right  motive,  would  he  say  that  both 
agent  and  act  were  perfectly  right  He  makes  three 
heads  of  logicf,  so  to  speak,  and  in  two  of  them  places 
Utility,  in  case  the  act  and  agent  are  good.  The 
consideration  of  utility  is  the  right  motive,  utility 
itself  is  the  end.  realised  or  aimed  at  What  I  call 
criterion  he  calls  consideration  of  the  effects  of  the 
action,  or  right  intention ;  the  logic,  had  Bentham 
drawn  it  out,  is  the  same,  though  the  filling  up  or 
application  of  it  may  be  different  Whereas  Adam 
Smith  allows  the  important  point  of  motive  or  dy- 
namic power  to  be  almost  dropped  out  of  view,  in 
his  care  to  distinguish  the  nature  of  right  from  the 
criterion  of  right,  all  that  is  wanting  in  the  passage 
quoted  from  Bentham  is  the  explicit  distinction  of 
tiie  end  from  the  criterion,  and  the  explicit  state- 
ment of  the  three  logical  moments,  end,  criterion,  and 
motive,  which  nevertheless  are  clearly  discernible 
therein. 
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§  78.  i.  Thx  l<>gical  forms  establiBhed  in' the  pre- 
ceding.  Chapter  exhaust  the  whole  process  of  prao- 
tice  w  voluntary  redintegraticm.  It  remains  to  apply 
them  to  the  object-matter  analysed  in  Book  L|  that 
iS|  to  discover  the  best  and  simplest  forms  which 
practice  can  assume  when  its  multifarious  processes 
are  combined  with  these  which  are  the  necessary  or 
universal  forms  of  all  its  processes  alike  f  by  which 
it  is  intended  to  convey  that  the  task  before  us  is 
no  longer  a  discovery  merely  of  the  actual,  but  of  a 
distinction  to  guide  choice,  a  construction  as  much 
as  a  discovery  of  logic.  We  take  up  at  this  point  a 
position  ab  extra,  and  endeavour  to  deduce,  from 
the  analysis  of  the  object-matter  and  from  its  neces- 
sary and  most  general  logic,  that  sort  of  continuation 
of  the  logic  which  is  properly  called  science  (§  76, 3), 
It  is  clear  that  from  this  point  onward  there  both 
may  be  and  is  the  greatest  divergence  of  practical 
systems.     The  task  before  us,  then,  is  to  criticise 
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thaiei  and,  to  fiur  as  they  are  foand  fiddly  or  de-  bmbil 
ficienti  to  supply  their  place  with  one  more  aoeorate. 
With  this  Tiew  I  undertake,  in  this  Chapter/ that  iw 
branch  of  the  l<>giio  of  practice  ^diich  considers  man 
as  an  individual  person,  reserving  for  the  foUowing 
one  the  consideration  of  the  action  and  reaction  of 
men  on  each  other  in  society;  the  former  branch 
being  properly  called  the  logic  of  ethic,  the  latter 
that  of  politic. 

a.  The  method  to  be  followed  in  this  enquiry 
must  flow  from  the  logical  distinctions  established 
in  the  preceding  Chapter.  I  will  accordingly  apply 
separately  and  successively  the  three  heads  of  logic, 
the  end,  the  motive,  the  criterion.  And  first  the 
end,  since  to  determine  this  is  nothing  else  than  to 
determine  the  nature  of  what  is  best,  the  nature  of 
what  is  right  and  good.  In  the  first  place  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  this  is  not  immediately  known  to  any  one. 
All  we  know  about  it,  in  the  first  instance,  is  that 
it  bears  the  general  character  of  right  and  goodness, 
using  'gckxlness*  as  the  most  general  expres^on  for 
pleasure  of  feeling  and  emotion,  and  that  it  carries 
these  qualities  to  their  highest  pitch,  or  possesses 
them  in  their  greatest  degree.  This  preliminary  de* 
termination  of  the  object  sought  is.  obviously  most 
general,  nothing  more  than  is  required  for  the  ex- 
pression of  the  question  we  ask  about  it;  since  with- 
out knowing  something  of  what  we  want  we  could 
not- ask  or  seek  at  alL  When  we  put  the  question 
What  this  Summum  Bonum  is,  we  clearly  want  a 
further  determination  of  it  The  answer  must  there- 
fore be  given,  if  at  all,  by  reason,  or  reasoning  re- 
flection. It  must  consist  in  somethmg  not  obvious 
at  first  sight;  and  it  must  be  an  analysis  of  the  na- 
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tore  of  the  Siimmum  Bonum,  an  answer  to  the  qnes- 
turn  rl  Ut$^  and  not  to  the  questions,  how  it  comes 
lii&uMiHi  to  exist,  how  we  reach  it,  or  what  consequences  it 
produces.  And  since  the  answer  is  given  by  reason, 
it  must  be  an  answer  giving  the  true  nature  or  truth 
of  the  ideal  which  is  sought,  that  is,  an  analysis  of 
it  which  will  stand  the  test  of  the  most  continued 
and  the  most  searching  enquiry. 

3.  In  the  next  place,  the  Summum  Bonum  exhi* 
bited  by  the  analysis  which  is  here  to  be  given  must 
be  capable  of  ser\ang  as  the  ideal  end  of  all  men  and 
all  characters  alike,  no  matter  what  the  special  bent 
of  their  character,  the  special  emotion  predominant 
in  them,  may  be ;  otherwise  it  would  not  be  the 
Summum  Bcmum-  or  End  of  a  genera),  universally 
applicable,  science  of  ethic,     tt  must  be  neither  too 
special  or  small  to  embrace  all  m^  nor  too  inde- 
finite or  large  to  serve  as  an  aim  of  conduct    It 
must  be  capable  of  interpretation  by  criteria  which 
all  men,  however  different  in  character,  can  per- 
ceive and  apply.    This  character  of  the  End  points 
out  at  once  its  piost  important  feature;   f6r  there 
is  no  other  emotion  but  that  of  Justice,  perfectly 
fulfilled  by  Love,  in  other  words,  the    sense,  of 
Moral  Right  (§  37),  which  combines  these  features 
of  universality  and  definiteness.    Love  is  the  per- 
fect fulfilment  of  the  law,  that  is,  of  the  moral  law, 
the  law  of  justice.     The  end  is  therefore  definite  and 
of  universal  validity.    But  no  further  or  special  de- 
velopments of  this  principle  can  be  included  in  the 
summum  bonum  of  ethic,  as  an  universally  applicable 
science.   All  such  further  developments  belong  in  dif- 
ferent measures  to  different  types  of  character,  and 
there  is  not  one  among  them  which  can  be  imposed 
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ifll  mi  vasiwentUf  TBlid  rule  oq  alL  The  eoadocti 
end  qnnrtnni^  end  objeete,  whetevor  tliey  niej  be, 
triiieh  this  or  thet  men  findsi  et  eny  time  or  from  i 
time  to  timOi  inaepoEreble  from  his  own  eenee  of  morel 
right|  end  Uierefore  ccnmnanded  by  his  conscience; 
for  instencOi  the  religious  creed^  tlM  religious  prae- 
ticeS|  which  he  cannot  imagine  not  to  be  imperativey 
are  not  to  be  imposed  on  others,  not  to  be  included 
in  the  general  End  of  ethiC|  either  by  himself  or  by 
the  ethical  enquirer.  Future  agreements  of  charac* 
ters,  future  hannonies  of  moral  ends,  must  be  left,  to 
the  future.  The  point  of  actual  universal  agreement  * 
is  the  point  to  be  insisted  on  in  all  cases;  Uie  diverg- 
ences from  this  point  onwards,  the  different  modes 
of  realising  what  is  still  left  indefinite  in  its  ideals 
must  be  left  undetermined;  only  the  ideal  itself  de* 
fined  by  the  traits  universally  recognised,  is  the  Sum- 
mum  Bonum  of  ethical  science.  These  teaits  are  the 
common  starting-pointy  the  ideal  of  these  traits,  un- 
known except  that  it  contains  them,  is  the  common 
goaL  Here  is  the  rock  on  which  most  systems  of 
ethic  have  made  shipwreck,  some  from  adopting  an 
End  too  small  and  special,  others  from  adopting  one 
too  large  and  indefinite,  as  will  be  shown  presently. 

4*  Another  thing  which  we  know  about  the  End  ' 
of  ethic,  and  which  is  a  condition  fulfilled  by  that 
now  exhibited,  is  that  it  consists  in  energy  or  in  ac- 
tion.  It  is  hot  a  thing  to  be  possessed  or  enjoyed, 
but  a  life;  something  for  a  man  to  do,  something  for 
him  to  be.  He  is  to  be  a  Subject  so  and  so  defined, 
that  is,  defined  as  feeling,  thinking,  and  doings  justice 
tod  love, — §0  ypSag  oXXci  wga^ig.  Accordingly  the' 
End  embraces  not  only  single  emotions,  acts,  thoughts, 
but  habits  and  characters  springing  firom  and  formed 
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UL  out  of  Umm.  It  k  a  Character;  as  yet  ideal^  it  it 
truei  except  that  it  contains  the  universidly  recog^ 
nised  tnuts;  but  still  a  character  containmg  those 
tendencies,  not  merely  a  single  state  of  consciousness 
containing  them;  a  character  not  merely  a  moment 
of  character;  or  rather,  to  apply  Aristotle's  words,  a 
moment  of  character, — In  iih^im  nXf/y,  a  character 
and  a  life  as  welL 

5.  Finally,  siiice  there  are  two  universally  recog^ 
nised  traits  in  the  End  of  ethic,  and  these  are  to  be 
predominant  not  only  over  other  emotions,  thoughts, 
•and  actions,  but  also  Over  these  exhibited  in  charac- 
ters; are  to  be  themselves  dominant  in  a  character, 
bringing  otlier  types  of  charnctcr  into  agreement  with 
that  ideal  type,  as  yet  only  distinguished  by  these 
traits;  therefore  we  know  something  more  of  this 
End  of  ethic  than  merely  these  traits,  and  that  they 
are  to  have  ideal  perfection;  we  know  that  they  are 
to  be,  in  their  ideal  state,  a  harmony  of  emotions, 
thoughts,  and  actions,  and  a  harmony  of  characters 
formed  frolh  them.    We  do  not,  it  is  true,  know  in 
what  this  harmony  will  consist,  we  do  not  know  it  in  . 
its  first  intention ;  for  to  know  this  would  be  to  know 
the  ideal  End  itself  in  its  first  intention.    We  only 
know  a  second  intention  of  it,  its  chanicter  of  being 
a  harmony  of  emotions,  thoughts,  actiot\s,  and  cha*  . 
ractersw   This  general  or  chtirncterising  determination 
of  the  End  lies  in  the  two  traits  themselves,  which 
are  its  known  part  or  definitioii,  justice  and  love. 
They  cannot  be  operative  without  tending  to  such  a 
harmony.    Farther,  we  may  characterise  this  bar* 
mony,  and  the  ideal  state  which  it  i^ervades,  as  hap* 
piness,  Aristotle's  ii^asfuopta.    It  is  certainly  a  kind  of 
it^fMpfa^  a  kind  of  happiness ;  though  whether  it 
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be  the  gna/tM  happineiBS  I  cannot  aaj^  lor  I  know  of  'oTil' 
no  meana  of  measuring  happiness^  the  amoant  of  one  r^ 
kbld  agabat  the  amount  of  another  kindi  one  man*a 
happiness  with  another  man's.  Had  iv^ojfMWSs  been 
.  capable  of  definition  by  analysis^  Aristotle  would 
no  doubt  have  so  defined  it  HappinesSi  then,  cha- 
racterises the  ideal  Summum  Bonum,  but  does  not 
enter  into  its  analysisL  The  kind  of  happiness  which 
it  contains  is  definable  only  by  the  traits  of  love  and 
justice,  and  of  the  harmony  which  springs  from  them. 
Eveiything  in  the  Summum  Bonum  is  referable  to 
these  two  traits,  and  explicable  by  them  only. 

6.  Some  of  the  Ends  which  have  been  proposed 
by  ethical  ^Titers  as  the  account  of  the  nature  of 
good  and  right  seem  to  be  too  small  and  special  for 
the  purpose,  and  so  to  require  a  justification  them* 
selves  rather  than  to  be  the  source  of  justification  for 
other  principles.  Benevolence,  for  instance,  or  sjrm- 
pathy;  for  thus  stated  alone,  as  the  End  of  ethic,  it 
is  of  course  oppos^  to  selMove  or  care  for  one*s  own 
interest.  Clearly,  when  benevolence  is  put  forward, 
we  always  ask  the  further  question  Why  is  it  right? 
So  also  of  self-love,  even  supported  by  enlightened 
prudence,  and  shown  to  be  ndt  incompatible  with  the 
interests  of  others.  We  again  ahvap  ask  Why  is  it 
right?  So  too  of  both  toother,  ^^  the  greatest  happi* 
noss  of  the  greatest  number;**  it  is  too  small  in  one 
respect,  namely,  that  it  requires  a  justification.  Ilap* 
piness  is  happiness,  true;  but  is  happiness  right?  I 
mean  by  putting  the  question  not  to  dispute  that 
happiness  is  compatible  with  right,  but  to  show  that 
the  two  things  are  distinct,  that  the  question  can  be 
asked.  That  is  to  say,  happiness  may  exist  de  facto 
without  its  being  known  to  exist  de  jure.    Happiness 
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It  oflbn  no  handle  to  the  judgment)  it  is  a  general 
name  for  pleasureable  fedingi  the  material  elementi 
the  emotional  el^nent  onlj  apart  fimn  the  fimnaL 
At  most  it  can  contain  only  the  motive  of  conduct 
This  it  does  contain,  as  will  be  seen. 

7^  In  another  respect,  happiness,  even  the  ap* 
^mrently  more  definite  ^*  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number,*'  is  too  large  and  indefinite  to  serve 
as  the  End  of  ethic.  All  kinds  of  emotions  have  their 
pleasures,  or  are  capable  of  pleasure ;  pleasure  can 
only  be  defined  by  the  emotion  to  which  it  belongs 
or  in  which  it  arises;  to  say  that  the  greatest  plea* 
sure  is  the  End  of  ethic  is  to  tell  us  nothing  8i)out 
the  End  at  all;  the  question  always  recurs,  What 
sort  of  pleasure  is  the  greatest?  Again,  to  say  that 
the  End  consists  not  only  in  pleasure,  but  in  the 
greatest  pleasure  or  in  the  greatest  plcacure  or  hap- 
piness  of  the  greatest  number,  is  to  add  t>vo  still  more 
obscure  expliuiations  to  the  already  obscure  explaiia* 
tion  of  happiness  or  pleasure  by  itself.  The*  greatest 
pleasure,— true,  but  what  sort  of  pleasure  ik  the  greats 
est;  of  the  greatest  number,— true,  but  may  not  your 
pleasures  diminish  in  dignity  as  they  increase  in  area? 
May  not  the  smallest  amount  of  pleasure  be  shared 
among  the  largest  number  of  people  ?  Bentham,  I  am 
aware,  has  met  these  questions  by  showing  that  there 
is  a  pretty  general  agreement  about  the  relative 
amount  or  greatness  of  pleasures.  But  he  has  not 
shown  that  pleasure  can  be  weighed  against  pleasure 
except  by  the  actual  choice  of  one  and  neglect  of  an* 
« other.  It  is. the  habit,  the  character,  formed  by 
repeated  abts  of  choice,  which  enables  this  opinion 
to  be  formed,  and  produces  the  general  agreement  of 
opinions.  But  we  are  seeking  not  only  a  more  definite 
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we  in  •addnig  one  which  it  to  be  the  justiflcetioii  of 
habit^  not  one  of  irideh  habit  ia  the  jnatificatioii.  If  t 
the  opinion  of  auch  and  aoch  pleasurea  being  greater 
than  other8|  of  auch  and  auch  pleasures  eiyoyed  by 
one  number  of  men  being  greater  than  auch  and  such 
pleasures  eiyoyed  by  another  number  of  men,  an 
opinion  found^  on  habit  and  on  agreement  among 
men  of  different  habitSi  is  the  ultimate  End  of  ethiC| 
then  habit  and  agmementi  irrespective  of  what  ia 
habitual  and  agreed  upon,  irrespective  of  the  End 
itselfi  is  the  only  source  of  what  is  good  and  right 
De  facto  habit  and  agreement  alone,  that  which  above 
eveiything  needs  to  be  judged  and*  criticised,  is  made 
in  this  theory  the  ultimate  and  only  source  of  judg« 
ment  and  criticbm;  a  rule  of  thumb  becomes  accepted 
as  the  moral  law, 

8.  Wherever  there  is  such  an  agreement  on  the  re* 
lative  greatness  of  plcasuresi  the  pleasures  are  al^vaya 
dbflned  by  the  emoUon  or  its  fVatneworki  in  which 
they  arise)  they  have  no  othei^  definition*  These 
emotions  and  frameworks  are  really  that  which  is 
meant  by  the  term  pleasures.  (See  Bentham*s  Prin* 
ciples  of  Morals  and  Legislation,  Chap,  iv.)  When 
we  say  that  we  prefer,  or  have  found  by  experience 
that  we  prefer,  such  and  such  pleasures  to  others^ 
or  think  them  greater  than  others,  what  we  mean 
iS|  that  such  and  such  emotions  or  frameworks  have 
l)een  found  to  predominate  in  actual  frequent  acts  of 
choice  over  oUierSi  or  to  exclude  others.  It  is  the 
emotions  and  their  frameworks  that  are  compared, 
and  furnish  the  means  of  comparing  the  pleasures. 
If,  therefore,  we  vrish  to  have  an  End  of  ethic  not 
merely  {^ven  by  de  facto  habit,  but  founded  on  a 
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^^  knowledge  aind  compariBon  of  the  nature  of  the  feel* 
-r^  ings  Bdected  and  selected  from,  it  i8  to  the  analysis 
of  the  emotions  and  their  frameworks  that  we  must 
go,  and  not  to  the  general  characteristic  or  descrip- 
tion of  these  by  the  greatest  pleasure.  I  am  very 
far  fit>m  depreciating  the  immense  services  rendered 
by  Bentham  to  practical  morals  and  legislation;  very 
far  from  forgetting  how  needful  it  was  to  break 
through  the  trammels  of  narrow  special  r^stems  of 
ethic,  as  well  as  of  barbarous  laws.  But  I  must  still 
think  that  the  great  principle  which  he  placed  as  the 
ultimate  ground  of  moral  approbation,  the  greatest 
happiness  principle,  or  the  principle  of  utility,— ad- 
mirable as  a  lever,  admirable  as  an  appeal  ad  popu- 
Itim, — is  entirely  untenable  in  the  position  he  assigned 
to  it  in  ethic,  as  the  ultimate  End  of  actidn.  It  may 
characterise  that  End,  be  a  description,  a  *^  second 
intefation"  of  it,  if  I  may  again  use  this  technicality; 
but  it  gives  us  no  knowledge  of  the  End  itself,  and 
affords  no  ground  of  justification  for  actions  tending 
towards  it.  Such  a  determination  of  the  End  sup- 
plies us  with  a  tribunal  for  judging  actions,  a  tri- 
bunal which  consists  of  all  those  who  happen  to  take 
the  same  general  view  of  happiness;  but  it  offers  no 
means  of  finding  criteria  more  special  than  itself,  or 
of  effecting  any  further  agreement  among  men  by 
proof  founded  on  such  criteria  and  their  relation  to 
the  End.  We  ask,  as  it  were,  for  a  principle  of  juris- 
prudence, and  it  gives  us  the  custom  of  a  court 

9.  I  venture  to  insist  still  farther  on  this  objec- 
tion drawn  from  my  distinction  between  first  and 
second  intentions.  It  is  the  cardinal  distinction  in 
all  metaphysical  method,  and  was  so  stated  in  ^^Time 
and  Space"  §  10.     I  had  occasion  to  apply  it,  in 
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that  work,  to  tha  examination  of  RegA^u  Logic;  it  *  ^JSlS' 
is  equally  applicable  to  Bentham's  Ethic  The  dis*  — ^ 
tinction  briefly  stated  it  this.  An  object  in  its  first  »>*^"" 
intention  is  an  olgect  abstracted  from  ill  other  ob-  uhte. 
jectS|  and  considered,  analysed,  in  relation  to  con« 
scioosness  alone,  that  is,  considered  as  what  it  is ; 
and  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  object  is 
large  or  small,  simple  or  complex.  An  object  in  its 
second  intention  is  one  considered  in  relation  to 
some  other  object  or  objects  in  consciousnesSi  and  . 
the  terms  describing  it  as  so  related  are  terms  de* 
scribing  it  in  some  one  or  more  of  its  second  inten- 
tions, which  are  as  numerous  as  the  objects  with 
which  it  is  related;  its  causes  and  effects,  its  relative 
size,  intensity,  and  number,  are  among  such  second 
intentions.  It  is  clear  that,  before  we  can  know  any 
second  intention  of  an  object,  we  must  know  some- 
thing of  the  object  in  its  first  intention,  for  we  must 
know  what  the  object  is  which  we  then  are  to  con- 
sider in  relation  to  other  objects.  Second  intentions 
then  in  all  cases  are  fouiided  upon  first  intentions, 
and  are  relations  between  them;  and  no  second  in- 
tention can  be  the  ultimate  ground  of  a  system. 
For  either  the  first  intentions,  between  which  it  is 
the  relation,  are  known,  in  which  case  the  whole  ob- 
ject, the  relation  and  its  parts  together,  forming  an 
object  in  its  first  intention,  is  the  ground  of  the  sys- 
tem; or  the  first  intentions  ar^  not  known,  and  then 
there  is  no  relation  sufficiehtly  definite  to  serve  as 
such  a  ground. 

lo.  Now  Bentham*s  *^ greatest  happiness**  is  a 
relation  between  pleasures ;  but  pleasures  are  only 
known  in  their  first  intention  by  the  emotion  and 
firamework  in  which  they  arise;  this  gives  the  kind 
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of  pletsun;  and  thdr  relative  quantitjr,  intenntji  or 
amounti  is  onlj  known  by  observing  which  emotions 
and  frameworks  usually  supplant  others,  as  described 
in  §  54  (and  see  also  §  57,  7-io).  The  **  greatest 
happiness  principle"  therefore  picks  out  two  rela- 
tions between  emotions,  relations  known  and  defi- 
nable only  by  knowledge  of  the  emotions  thjemsdves, 
and  makes  these  relations,  expressed  by  the  term 
^^  greatest  happiness,*"  the  ultimate  ground  and  basitf 
of  a  system  of  ethic ;  all  its  power  of  serving  as  such 
ground  being  due,  not  to  the  relations,  but  to  the 
emotions  between  which  they  subsist.  The  definite 
meanings  of  the  terms  *  ought,'  *  right,'  *  wrong,' 
are  thus  suspended  upon  the  indefinite  meaniiig  of 
*  utility/  **When  thus  interpreted,"  says  Bentham, 
Chap.  i.  X.  of  wprk  cited,  ^^the  words  oughtj  and  right 
and  torang,  and  others  of  that  stamp,  have  a  mean- 
ing: when  otherwise,  they  have  none." 

11.  The  very  vagueness  of  the  terms^  utility, 
greatest  happiness,  and  so  on,  serves  to  win  them 
credit,  since  no  moralist  denies  that  what  is  morally 
best  and  right  is  the  highest  utility,  the  greatest  hap- 
piness ;  that  is,  that  these,  being  Imown,  are  what  will 
turn  out  to  be  beneficial  in  the  highest  degree  we 
can  conceive.  But  the  question  in  ethic  is,  which. of 
these  two*  characters  is  the  known  one,  which  known 
only  through  the  other.  It  is  the  most  known  one 
which  must  be  the  basis  of  on  ethical  system.  Is 
pleasure  tiio  source  of  right?  No,  it  is  not  even  co- 
extensive with  it,  for  some  bad  things  are  pleasant 
But  is  the. greatest  pleasure?  May  be;  but  what  b 
the  greatest  pleasure?  We  are  thrown  back  upon 
analysis. 

12.  This  cannot  be  called,  to  use  a  phrase  of 
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BeaihmaoL%  a  ^trifling  verbal  difficulty;''  it  is  an  ob-     Bomil 
jectioQ  botih  just  and  important    Jart|  for  the  rear .      ^ — 


sons  already  g^ven;  and  important,  becauae  from  the 
aubstitution  of  a  perfectly  indefinite  riXi^  or  Sum- 
mum  Bonum,  happiness  in  place  of  some  definite 
emotion  or  emotions,  flows  directly  the  consequence 
that  habit  and  opinion  are  made  supreme  in  ethical 
questions,  and  that  the  question,  What  is  de  jure 
right,  is  transformed  into  the  question,.  What  is  com- 
monly and  de  fisu^to  supposed  to  be  so.  It  is  true 
that  we  are  in  no  worse  position  than  was  Aristotle, 
with  his  appeal  to  tig  i  kyaiog  ogiaui.  So  much  I  ad- 
mit;  but  have  we  not  grounds  for  claiming  a  better 
position? 

§  79.  I.  If  a  conjecture  is  permissible,  it  may  be  .^|7;a 
conjectured  that  the  circumstance  of  the  greatest 
pleasure  being  attached  to  the  determining  motive, 
in  all  particular  cases  of  choice  and  conduct,  was 
that  which  led  to  this  characteristic  being  adopted 
as  the  definition  of  the  Summum  Bonum.  Of  a  good 
thing  we  ail  choose  to  have  much  rather  than  little, 
of  a  bad  thing  little  rather  than  much.  This  being 
the  general  character  of  all  our  actions  in  particular, 
it  seemed  only  necessary  to  express  it  in  the  most 
general  terms,  to  sum  the  cases,  in  order  to  find  the 
general  chatttcter  of  the  whole.  But  it  was  forgotten 
.  that  thb  process  could  only  give  the  general  cha- 
racter of  what  all  action  is,  not  of  what  all  action 
ought  to  be.  Again,  the  relative  degrees  or  inten- 
sities of  pleasure  in  particular  coses,  a|>art  fVom  the 
emotions  and  frameworks  to  which  they  belong,  are 
just  as  indefinite  and  uneommensurable  as  in  the 
general  sum  of  the  whole. 

2.  Therefore,  although  we  may  say,  and  indeed 
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^2^^      infer  with  great  probability,  that  the  actual  deter- 
^^        mining  force  in  any  or  all  cases  of  action  is  dba* 
"^  racterised  or  accompanied  by  the  greatest  pleasursi 
we  do  not  derive  from  this  any  laiw  of  the  actual 
coarse  of  choice  or  action;  we  know  that  what  is^ 
has  been,  or  will  be  done  is  accompanied  by  the 
greatest  pleasure  possible  at  the  time,  but  not  that 
what  we  think  the  greatest  pleasure  possible  at  the 
time  is,  has  been,  or  will  be  done.    Knowing  what 
is  done,  we  may  say  it  b  the  most  pleasureable  course 
open;  but,  conversely,  the  most  pleasureable  course 
open  is  only  known  by  knowing  what  is  actually  done. 
Only  when  by  experience,  observation  and  remem- 
brance, we  know  what  objects,  what  pleasures,  have 
been  preferred  to  others,  we  may  infer,  conversely, 
that,  when  the  known  ol^ects  and  pleasures  are  in 
question,  the  most  pleasureable  will  be  actually  done. 
3.  There  is,  therefore,  very  little  to  be  said  about 
the  motive  in  tlie  logic  of  ethic.     The  actual  motives 
of  choice  and  action  are,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pfin* 
cipal  object  of  thought  for  those  who  aim  at  reform- 
ing actual  customs,  opinions,  actions,  and  institutions, 
or  at  erecting  new  principles  and  standards  of  opi- 
nion.    It  is  upon  them  that  the  chances  of  success 
depend ;  they  must  be  appealed  to  and  swayed.    The 
tftudy  of  the  actual  course  of  events,  so  as  to  dis- 
tinguish first  what  is  alterable  from  what  is  unalter- 
able, and  secondly,  in  the  former,  what  is  desirable 
from  what  is  undesirable,  in  detail,  and  with  a  view 
to  immediate  practice,  this  is  the  field  where  the 
motives  of  choice  and  action  require  a  lengthy  treat- 
ment 

4.  All  kinds  of  emotion  and  passion  have  their 
pleasured  as  well  as  their  pains;  all  may  at  diflerent 
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times  and  in  different  eireumstances  become  actoattjr  ^^^C^iP* 
operatiye  motiye&i  and  of  ooune  with  different  de- 
grees of  forcei  measured  we  may  sajr  generally  by  tuJ 
the  intensity  of  the  pleasure.  Motives  which  have 
been  or  may  be  actu^  or  de  facto  causes  of  choice 
and  action,  de  fiu^to  in  point  of  kind,  though  not 
always  operative,  these  are  the  material,  as  it  were, 
of  ethic,  the  matter  to  be  moulded,  by  means  of  the 
two  conceptions,  the'  Summum  Bonum  and  the  Cri- 
terion. Among  these  de  fiicto  motives  are  always 
found  some  which  are  de  jure.  The  practical  pro- 
blem of  ethic  and  of  action  is  to  find  which  are  de 
jure,  and  to  make  these  the  actual  motives.  The 
problem  of  the  logic  of  ethic  is  to  find  what  the 
leverage  for  this  consists  in,  that  is,  what  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  Summum  Bonum,  and  what  of  the  Cri- 
terion. The  detailed  application  is  the  practical 
problem,  which  alone  requires  the  detailed  consider^ 
ation  of  the  material  or  field  of  action,  the  Motives 
of  actual  conduct 

5.  Much  has  been  said  about  persons  acting  firom 
mixed  motives,  and  much  acuteness  is  sometimes  dis- 
.  played  in  pointing  out  an  element  of  self-love  or  self^  . , 
interest  in  the  motives  of  actions  which  ap])ear  to  . 
flow  from  motives  of  benevolence  or  public  feeling 
alone.  It  is  sometimes  thought  also  that  to  prove 
a  mixture  of  self-interest  in  a  motive  is  to  condemn 
that  motive  as  a  low  one.  The  truth  is,  that  all 
motives  which  can  be  analysed  at  all  are  mixed; 
they  contain  an  element  of  pleasure  which  is  the 
evidence  of  their  motive  power,  and  they  contain  a 
certain  kind  of  emotion  and  framework  which  fur- 
nishes the  definition  of  what  they  are.  Without  the 
pleasure  we  should  not  know  that  they  were  motives, 

VOL.  n.  n 
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VL  without  the  motion  and  framework'  we  ahould  not 
—  know  what  kind  of  motives  they  were.  Two  kinds 
■MdvviB  of  elements  are  discoverable  in  every  motive,  first 
the  pleasure,  which  is  the  evidence  of  the  causa  ex* 
istcndi  of  the  course  actually  followed  by  the  redin- 
tegration; secondly,  the  emotion  and  its  framework, 
which  are  the  causa  cognoscendi,  or  evidence  of  the 
kind  of  actions  selected  and  selected  from.  From 
this  latter  dement  in  motives  is  selected,  by  the  logic 
of  ethic,  the  criterion  of  the  right  and  the  good.  The 
criterion  miiy  bo  itself  pleasureable,  and  in  this  re* 
spect  a  de  facto  motive. 

6.  Had  Bcntham  placed  Utility  under  the  head 
of  motive,  in  his  Iqgic,  and  excluded  it  from  the 
heads  of  end  and  criterion,  instead  of  the  reverse, 
he.  would,  I  think,  have  been  nearer  the  truth.  The 
de  fiicto  motive  is  that  to  which  is  attached  the  great- 
est attainable  pleasure,  the  greatest  pleasure  of  those 
in  contemplation  at  the  time  of  action.  This  truth, 
that  pleasure  is  the  universal  motive  power,  spreads 
itself  wrongly,  inliis  theory,  over  the  domains  of  the 
other  two  heads;  wrongly  because  pleasure  ofiers  no 
cause  of  knowing  the  nature  of  emotions  or  states  of 
consciousness,  because  the  greatest  of  any  two  plea- 
sures is  distinguished,  in  the  last  resort,  only  by  the 
fact  of  its  supplanting  the  other.  Tlie  immediately 
practiod  purpose  of  Bentham's  writings  it  was  which 
no  doubt  led  him  to  fall  into  this  confusion,  and 
assume  the  end  and  the  criterion  of  morals  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  motive  repeated^  though  on 
a  larger  scale.  When  he  asked  for  the  criterion,  he 
really  asked  how  we  came  to  choose  this  rather  than 
that,  and  received  for  answer  the  de  facto  motive;  and 
again,  when  he  asked  for  the  ultimate  end,  he  really 
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Mkedi  not  what  it  wasi  but  how  wo  oamo  to  htTO  iomtu 
oii6»  and  here  also  the  answer  was  given  in  the  same  — 
terms  in  which  it  was  put,  namely,  By  the  urging  xwaoiifftii 
force  of  the  actual  motive,  pleasure.  It  may  be  sur* 
mised  also,  that  the  very  genenklity  and  vagueness 
of  the  End,  in  U^itarianism,  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  numberi  has  chiefly  contributed  to 
win  for  the  theory  its  great  number  of  adherents 
aihong  practical  reformers,  too  busy  for  logic;  what* 
ever  was  the  particular  class  of  objects  which  each 
reformer  might  have  most  at  heart,  the  existence  of 
a  professedly  all-embracing  theory  aiTorded  him  a 
banner  and  watchword  under  which  to  fight,  a  justi- 
fication in  the  eyes  of  the  public  at  large  for  his 
efforts  at  reform,  while  at  the  same  time  its  vague- 
ness and  generality  bound  him  to  no  particular  view 
or  special  aim,  but  left  him  firee  to  interpret  the 
^greatest  happiness**  in  his  own  way.  He  enlisted 
in  a  service  which  was  irreproachable,  and  required 
no  sacrifices;  the  theory  lent  its  name,  (it  was  all  it 
had  to  lend);  he  lent  that  name  his  adherence. 

§  80.  I.  The  Criterion  is  the  point  upon  which       ^m^ 
hinges  the  greater  part  of  the  most  practically  im*     fei 
.}K)rtant  questions  in  ethic.    Of  the  two  elements  in 
voluntary  action,  the  historical  or  de  facto  element 
is  exhausted  by  the  Motive.    The  causa  eognoscendi 
of  what  is  right  and  good,  the  reason  for  immediate 
approbation  of  one  act  over  another,  remains;  this  is 
the  Critericm.     It  makes  no  difference  whether  the* 
approbation,  the  reason  or  criterion  of  which  is  now 
soughti  is.  the  approbation  of  one  person  for  the  acts 
of  others,  or  for  his  own  acts,  nor  whether,  in  either 
case,  it  is  approbation  after  tlie  fact,  or  before  it,  or 
so  immediately  before  it  as  to  combine  with  the  mo* 
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^^2^^  ^^  of  lietioiu  The  criterion  must  be  th^  umt  in  all 
r^  cases;  and  therefore  t  diall  Iceep  before  me  especially 
^•akiiriM  the  last^mentioned  case,  as  always  speaking,  where 
possible,  fix>m  the  point  of  view  of  die  Subject  en* 
gaged  in  action.  The  question  then  is,  what  is  the 
criterion  which  the  Subject  adopts,  or  ought  to  adopts 
as  the  reason  for  his  a]>proying  one  act  and  not  aiw 
other,  in  the  moment  of  choice  between  them* 

a.  By  a  Criterion  is  meant  not  that  feature  which 
makes  the  act  right,*  but  that  which  makes  us  sup- 
IKise  it  right  i  not  thai  which  will  make  us  judge  it 
right  ultimately,  but  Hmt  which  makes  us  judge  it 
right  now^  the  evidence  which  we  have  at  our  com* 
mand,  at  the  moment  of  action,  that  the  act  indicated 
by  it  will  prove  to  be  right  and  good  when  examined 
acccMrding  to  truth.  We  have  no  immediate  know* 
ledge  of  the  true  goodness  or  righthcss  of  any  act; 
this  depends  on  its  conformity,  its  quality  of  leadmg 
tip  to  the  true  ideal,  the  true  End  or  Summum  Bo* 
lium.  The  End  makes  everything  right  that  is  right, 
even  the  Criterion  itself  I1ie  determination  of  the 
End,  therefore,  logically  precedes  that  of  the  Crite* 
rion.  We,  in  logic  of  ethic,  can  only  judge  and  estab* 
lish  a  criterion  by  reference  to  the  End ;  while,  in 
actual  choice  and  in  tlie  particular  actions  of  every 
day,  the  criterion  is  our  guide  for  conducting  them 
towards  the  Eiid«  It  stands  between  the  two,  being 
less  general  and  abstract  than  the  End,  more  general 
*  and  abstract  than  the  pariicuhu"  act  T^vo  or  rather 
l)erimps  tliree  tilings  are  requisite  in  order  to  an  act 
behig  ultimately  or  truly  right,  first  the  End  miist 
be  truly  conceived,  secondly  a  true  Criterion  must 
be  correctly  applied.  Or,  as  Afa^lard  says  itt  his 
Ethica,  or  Scito  teipsum,  Cap.  xii.  ^^  Non  est  intentio 
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bonft  ^oenda,  ipik  bona  ^^detur,  Kd  iaiaper  qak     bmbil 
tdb  Ml^  iieot  «xistimftt«r.**    TIm  truth  of  th«  eri-      ^^^ 
tarioQ  dqpwda  CD  that  oftke  EndifttNttwhi^  ii»ctiMiij 

darived;  yet  die  End  is  not  less  sabjectiTe  than  the  ^  ^^^ 
criterioiL  Troth  in  ethici  110  less  than  in  qKeuktion, 
means  that  view  of  the  phenomena  which  will  stand 
the  test  of  the  most  iif(orotts  and  continued  exami^ 
nation ;  and  it  is  just  as  possible  to  adopt  a  &Ise 
End  as  to  ad<^  a  fiUse  criterion  of  conduct  Thith 
in  ethici  as  well  as  in  speculation^  is  saq^mded  upon 
the  result  of  ftiture  experiencci  that  iS|  it  is  an  idteal, 
(^  Time  and  Space""  $  61)  For  the  purpose  of  the 
present  argiuneiiti  howeveri  I  assume  tliKd  End  already 
given  to  be  the  trae  one. 

3;  The  importance  of  distinguishing  the  criterion 
from  the  End  is  shown  by  the  consequences  of  con* 
fusing  them,  namelyi  that  acts  flowing  from  the 
upright  applica^on  of  the  criterion  are  thought  to 
be  eo  ipso  invested  with  the  goodness  of  the  End; 
whereasi  not  only  may  a  wrong  criterion  be  adopted^ 
but  also  the  api4ication  of  a  right  one  is  subject  to 
mistakoi  being  dependent  upon  the  degree  of  know^ 
ledge  and  state  of  feeling  of  the  acton  Both  errws 
however  are  reducible  to  one ;  4  wrong  criterion  is 
never  adopted  except  by  mistake  in  the  application 
of  a  right  one,  supposing  the  End  to  be  the  trae  one; 
for  the  general  and  abstract  feature,  which^  being 
derived  from  the  End,  makes  the  criterion  what  it 
is,  is  derived  immediately  from  the  End,  and  only 
becomes  a  wrong  criterion  by  being  combineil  with 
other  feelings,  with  emotions  and  frameworks,  owing 
to  experience  of  life,  to  habits  and  tendencies  of  cha« 
noter,  which  from  that  very  combmation  are  thought 
good  and  righti  yet  may  turn  out  not  confoimable 
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bmkH.  to  the  £nd|  when  they  are  examined  by  the  light  of 
—  truth.  .  This  consequence  .of  confusing  the  criterion 
-  ^  and  the  End  is  the  error  to  which  religious  systems 
are  most  exposed,  just  as  an  opposite  error,  ariung 
&om  confusion  of  the  motive  with  the  £nd,  Uie  error 
of  eliminating  de  jure  considerations  i&om  ethic  al- 
together, attaches  most  to  utilitarian  theories. 

4.  The  upright  application  of  a  criterion  honestly 

believed  to  be  true,  in  any  action,  justifies  the  act 

and  the  actor,  that  is  to  say,  secures  him  from  re* 

morse,  secures  to  him  a  good  conscience,  as  well  as 

the  approbation  of  others,  so  far  as  that  act  alone  is 

concerned.    But  it  does  not  secure  their  approba- 

tion  or  his  own  to  other  features  of  his  character,  to 

his  other  modes  of  reasoning  or  feeling,  or  to  the 

series  of  acts  as  a  whole,  to  which  the  single  act  in 

question  belongs.    If  his  whole  conduct  is  governed 

by  the  same  criterion,  his  whole  conduct  is  justified 

by  it ;  but  it  may  happen  that  there  is  a  discrepancy 

between  his  conduct  as  a  whole  and  a  single  act 

which  is  part  of  it     The  justification  derived  from 

the  upright  application  of  a  criterion  honestly  be* 

lieved  to  be  true  extends  both  to  the  act  and  to  the 

agent;  but  it  extends  no  farther,  in  either,  than  it 

has  been  actually  determinant  of  conduct    Again, 

other  persons  may  disbelieve  in  the  agent's  criterion, 

or  he  himself  may  come  to  disbelieve  in  it ;  that  is, 

it  may  turn  out  a  false  criterion.     This  does  not 

invalidate  its  justification  of  acts  determined  by  it 

while  it  was  believed  true.      The  blame  is  Uien 

thrown  not  on  the  agent  nor  on  his  act,  but  on  his 

erroneous  belief  in  his  criterion,  and  the  question 

becomes,  how  far  he  is  to  blame  for  this.     Third 

persons  will  say,  ^  Believing  as  he  does,  he  b  right 
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in  his  act|  bat  his  chftr»cter  and  eondoct  Ma  whole     b^^kbl 

is  wrong,  m  we  believe,'     A  dovenly  way  of  ex- 

pretsiiig  this  is  to  say,  ^The  agent  is  righti  but  his 

act  wrong  ;*  as  if  the  two  could  be  separated.    What 

is  an  act?    An  agent  in  motion.    The  reaaon  for 

taking  this  fiedse  distinction  between  agent  and  act 

lieS|  no  doubt,  in  the  facility  with  which  the  effects 

of  overt  acts  can  be  classed  and  judged  o^  compared 

to  the  difficulty  of  jud^ng  immanent  acts  of  choice 

alone.    But  it  is  with  immanent  acts  of  choice  that 

we  are  chiefly  concerned  here,  and  with  overt  acts 

only  as  judged  in  foro  conscientifio ;  and  in  these  the 

chiuracter  of  the  act,  as  good  or  bad,  is  inseparable 

from  that  of  the  agent  in  the  act 

S;  The  first  condition,  then,  which  the  criterion 
to  be  selected  by  the  logic  of  ethic  must  fulfil,  is  that 
it  must  be  such  as  to  justify  or  secure  our  approba- 
tion of  particular  acts  and  the  agents  in  them.  The 
second  condition  is,  that  the  criterion  must  justify 
or  secure  approbation  not  only  of  particular  acts,  but 
also  of  particular  kinds  or  tendencies  of  character. 
In  other. words,  we  want  scHnethmg  which  shall  guide 
us  towards  the  formation  of  a  right  and  good  cha- 
racter, as  well  as  towards  the  choice  of  right  and 
good  acts.  Unless  an  act  chosen  conduces  to  the 
formation  of  a  good  character  in  the  actor,  besides 
being  an  addition  to.  the  number  of  good  acts,  the 
good  done,  as  it  were,  with  one  hand  is  undone  with 
the  other,  and  a  discrepancy  b  introduced  into  the 
laws  of  conduct,  which  might  be  fatal  to  their  success 
in  leading  to  the  End.  A  criterion  which  did  not 
provide  for  both  points  would  be,  on  that  ground 
alone,  convicted  of  being  a  fidse  criterion.  Inatten- 
tion to  this  condition  of  a  true  criterion  of  right  has 
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^S^J^  led  to  many  mistakes ;  for  instance,  to  the  famous 
apparent  paradox  of  private  vices  being  public  bene- 
fits. The  state  is  not  served  in  the  b€»t  mty  pos- 
sible, when  riches,  for  instance,  increase  but  character 
deteriorates. 

6.  It  will  now  be  evident  in  what  way  I  propose 
to  fill  up  the  third  head  of  logic,  what  I  propose. as 
the  criterion.    It  is  the  Moral  Sense,  the  Conscience. 
This  when  obeyed  honestly,  and  not  merely  profess* 
^ly,  and  in  the  true  and  strict  meaning  of  the  term 
Moral  Sense  (§  37),  provides  both  for  the  approba- 
*tion  of  the  act  and  for  the  approbation  of  the  cha- 
racter; obeying  it  both  justifies  the  act  and  tends 
to  produce  die  habit  of  acting  rightly.     The  abstract 
and  general  features  of  justice  and  love  are  the  fea- 
tures which  are  sought  for  in  the  act  to  be  chosen ; 
the  pleasures  inherent  in  them  are  the  actual  motive 
f6rce  in  clioosing ;  and  the  same  features  again  are 
the  reason  of  approving  when  the  choice  has  been 
made.     They  are  the  de  jure  element^  the  Justifica- 
tion of  the  act,  and  the  justification  of  the  character. 
The  other  features,  the  other  emotions,  which  in  dif- 
ferent persons  and  at  difiTcrcnt  tinies  may  be  combined 
with  these,  formuig  a  complex  and  more  concrete 
state  of  feeling,  are  not  to  be  confused  with  these, 
nor  to  be  ccmsidered  as  contributing  to  justify  the 
act.    It  is  not  these  other  features,  nor  yet  the  state 
of  feeling  as  a  whole,  variable  as  they  are  indefinitely 
from  time  to  time,  from  person  to  person,  from  place 
to  place,  but  these  two  elements,  justice  and  love, 
alone,  which  are  the  de  jure,  the  justifying,  element. 
And  these  it  imports  us  to  distinguish  and  apply  in 
practice,  no  less  than  in  the  logical  theory ;  to  dis- 
tinguish fi*om  their  habitual,  and  often  it  may  be 
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fjtom  their  •eemiiigly  iliieparable  aeoompanimeiits ;     smkil 
and  to  inntt  upcm  and  endeavour  their  enforcementi       — 
and  their  enforcement  alone,  in  our  thoafffats  and  rkXnt^m 
actions. 

7.  Now  it  may  seem,  at  first  nght,  as  if  two  cri- 
teria and  not  one  were  here  laid  dowD|  conscience  in 
its  cdncrete,  accidental,  shape  being  one,  justice  com* 
bmed  with  love  the  other.  To  this  point  it  b  neces* 
sary  to  call  particular  attention,  for  we  are  at  the 
very  centre  of  the  whole  system  of  ethic,  that  central 
link  upon  which  the  whole  fiibric  depends.  Here  too 
is  the  great  difficulty  peculiar  to  all  systems  of  the 
Moral  Law  school  of  ethic,  the  objection  which  may 
be  urged  against  them  in  claiming  universal  validity 
for  conscience,  drawn  from  the  opposition  between 
the  dictates  (^  conscience,  in  different  persons,  of  dif- 
ferent countries,  different*  modes  of  education,  differ- 
ent states  of  civilisation;  so  that  that  which  claims 
to  be  universally  vaUd  is  yet  shown  to  command 
opposite^  duties,  which  would  be  also  contradictory 
ones  were  they  commanded  at  the  same  moment 
This  difficulty  is  that  with  which  we  have  to  cppe  in 
establishing  a  criterion.  Now  the  criterion  can  only 
be  single;  which  of  the  two  then  is  to  be  selected? 
Conscience  in  its  concrete,  accidental,  shape.  .Con** 
science  is  the  test,  or  criterion  of  choice,  in  definite, 
particular,  cases;  of  choice 'between  this,  that,  and 
the  other,  of  certain  particular  actions  in  the  con- 
Crete,  brought  before  us  in  representation  at  any 
moment  of  action.  Its  dicta  therefof^  ore  particular 
and  concrete, — do  this,  avoid  that;  and  to  such  cases 
the  perceptions  of  justice  and  love  are  not  always* 
immediately  and  directly  applicable.  Wliat  then  is 
the  function  of  these  perceptions,  and  why  have  they 
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been  introdaoed  here?  They  are  the  analjrra  of  con* 
science,  the  element  of  moral  validity  in  its  concrete 
dicta,  or,  as  it  were,  the  conscietice  of  conscience  it* 
self    But  to  lay  them  down  as  the  criterion  or  imme- 
diate guide  of  conduct  would  be  to  lay  down  what 
might  indeed  be  both  subjectively  and  objectively 
demonstmited,  but  would  hot  be  also  subjectively  ob- 
vious or  immediately  applicable.     It  is  not  every  one 
that  would  accept  them,  since  it  requires  an  analytical 
process  to  discern  them ;  while  conscience,  contain- 
ing always  these  elements,  but  holding  them  in  com- 
bination with  other  principles  derived  from  particular 
circumstances  and  education,  is  known  and  admitted 
by  alL    Conscience  then  in  its  concrete,  accidental, 
shape  is  to  be  obeyed;  justice  and  love,  the  analysis 
of  what  is  permanent  and  universal  in  it,  used  to  cor- 
rect conscience  itself;  just  as,  to  take  an  illustration, 
the  existing  law  of  the  land  is  to  be  enforced  even 
where  it  works  harshly,  and  afterwards  repealed  or 
reformed  for  future  application.     Nor  do  I  fear  to 
say  with  Abc^lard,  taking  an  extreme  case  by  way  of 
illustration,  of  the  persecutors  of  Christ  and  Christian 
martyrs  ^^qui  tamen  gravius  culpam  peccassent,  si 
contra  conscientiom  eis  parcerent/'  Ethica,  Cap.  xiv. 
8.  If  this  analysis  of  what  is  permanent  in  con- 
science is  the  true  one,  obedience  to  conscience  will 
bring,  as  its  result,  these  elements  to  the  light,  and 
establish  them  in  universal  practice.    That  which  has 
been  the  guiding  principle  in  constituting  and  forming 
conscience  ^vill  be  the  guide  in  its  action  afterwards, 
for  this  action  itself  is  nothing  but  a  continuance  of 
the  same  process  of  formation.    Again,  if  any  of  the 
utilitarian  analyses  of  conscience,  or  criteria,  were 
the  true  one,  we  could  only  expect  that  obedience  to 
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eopsdence  would  produce  its  dements  of  analyiii;  if  ^g^j^ 
ccmfldence  had  been  really  formed  by  habitual  obedi-  — 
ence  to  saperior  force,  obedience  to  it  would  result  ^ 
in  confirmed  habits  of  such  obedience ;  if  by  constant 
seeking  of  self-interest,  such  self-seeking  would  be 
the  hubit  confirmed ;  if  by  constant  self-sacrificing 
benevolence,  the  confirmed  habit  of  self-sacrificing 
benevolence  would  arise;  or  if  by  any  or  all  of  these 
combined,  then  their'  combination  would  appear  as 
the  ultimate  issue  of  obedience  to  conscience.  But 
justice  aiid  love  alone  afford,  as  the  analysis  of  con- 
science, a  logically  valid  ground  for  assuming  con- 
science to  be  always  morally  valid  as  a  criterion  of 
conduct.  For  the  criterion  can  have  no  greater 
moral  or  de  jure  validity  than  is  conferred  by  the 
elements  of  which  it  consists.  1£  pleasure,  in  any 
of  its  kinds,  high  or  low^  is  the  element  constituting 
conscience,  then  the  moral  validity  of  conscience  is 
not  greater  than  that  of  the  pleasure  or  pleasures 
which  are  its  source.  Thus  the  analytical  part  of 
ethic  contains  the  ground  or  reason  of  the  systemati- 
cal part,  the  doctrines  of  the  logic  of  practice.  The 
validity  of  the  criterion  of  conduct  reposes  on  its 
analysis.  Why  do  I  believe  conscience  in  all  its  di- 
versity to  be  the  criterion  of  acts?  Because  I  believe 
that  the  analysis  of  what  is  permanent  in  it,  of  that 
which  makes  it  felt  to  be  right,  is  justice  and  love. 
And  the  End,  upon  which  the  criterion  depends,  is 
itself  grounded  on  a  similar  analysis,  or  justified  by 
it,  in  the  eye  of  philosophy,  as  the  true  End  of  ac- 
tion. 

9.  Every  act  done  or  chosen,  considered  as  occupy- 
ing a  certain  duration  of  time,  is  parted  between  two 
elements,  parallel  or  intertwined  duroughout  its  dura- 
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^  n*  tdoDi  the  motiTe  and  iko  oriteiioiL  Every  Ml  to  be 
r^  done  or  chosen  the  same ;  only  that  here  the  criterion 
iwggriia  is  doublCi  one  part  of  it  being  affirmative^  the  other 
negative,  one  the  principle  of  Bclectioni  the  other  of 
nogloct  or  omiMioiu  AH  tho  pant  is  irrovorHlblo}  at 
any  moment  of  choice,  wq,  the  volition,  have  to  choose 
only  between  the  next  actions  passible  at  the  mo* 
ment  Here  again  there  is  a  part  with  which  we 
have  nothing  to  do,  the  motive.  God  or  Nature  pro- 
vidcs  for  that;  we  have  to  do  only  with  the  criterion. 
The  criterion  contains  under  it,  or  applies  to,  all  our 
knowledge  about  the  acts  to  be  chosen  or  avoided, 
including  all  that  we  know  or  suspect  about  the 
probable  strength  of  motives,  drawn  from  past  ex- 
perience. The  strength  of  the  motive  in  the  present 
act  is  that  which  at  the  present  moment  is  about  to 
exhibit  itself  in  actual  trial. 
■&!haif  §  ®^*  '•  '^^*  ^  "^^^  institute  a  brief  comparison 
between  this  system  and  others,  and  chiefly  the  Uti- 
litarian theory.  In  the  first  place,  the  Utilitarian 
theory  places  its  .whole  trust  in  acquired  habits  and 
acquired  knowledge  of  what  is  preferable;  I  say  its 
whole  trust  because  both  its  End  and  its  Criteria  are 
placed  by  it  in  acquired  knowledge,  and  not  in  emo- 
tions beloiiging  to  the  nature  of  man  itself^  or  the 
nature  of  his  character.  In  the  present  system,  on 
the  contrary,  both  the  End  and  the  Criterion  are 
fdund  in  that  nature  and  character,  and  m  features 
of  them  which  are  at  once  universally  present  and 
capable  of  extension  to  any  circumstances  and  any 
degree  of  development.  This  expansibility  of  these 
principles  renders  them  equally  adaptable  with  the 
generality  of  the  corresponding  Utilitarian  principles 
to  the  circumstances  of  life;  and  they  have  besides 
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the  advantagei  in  a  tystematie  or  acientf fie  point  of     ^g^J^ 
vieW|  of  being  founded  in  the  nature  of  man,  not  in 
his  knowledge,  which  is  wantmg  to  the  others.  They 
are  capable  of  embracing  conceptions  of  wliat  is  de 
Jur0|  as  well  as  what  is  do  facta 

%.  It  has  somotimos  boon  objected  to  the  Utili* 
tarian  theory,  that  it  requires  what  is  impossible  in 
requiring  an  anticipatory  pursuit  of  the  furthest  con- 
sequences of  acts,  in  order  to  judge  whether  they  are 
according  to,  or  likely  to  produce,  the  greatest  happi- 
ness. This  however  is  a  mistake,  as  Mr.  J*  S,  Mill 
has  well  shown,  in  his  Utilitarianism,  Ch.  ii.  p.  34. 
We  have  acquired  habits  and  acquired  knowledge 
as  to  what  kinds  of  acts  are  most  likely  to  produce 
happiness,  and  the  media  axiomata  thus  stored  up 
are  our  criteria  of  particular  acts,  when  the  moment 
of  choice  comes.  Between  the  kinds  of  pleasures 
again,  and  between  the  kinds  of  character  most  de- 
sirable and  most  conducive  to  happiness,  we  may 
have  recourse  to  the  opinions  and  experience  of  ^^  the 
most  competent  judges"  in  such  matters.  This  ob- 
jection then  fiedls  to  the  ground,  but  I  must  still 
urge,  as  I  have  already  done,  that  such  habits  and 
knowledge,  whether  our  own  or  of  ^^  the  most  com- 
petent judges,"  are  neither  founded  on  an  adequate 
criterion  of  right  themselves,  nor  able  to  furnish  one 
to  us  who  have  recourse  to  them.  What  is  needed  is 
an  immediate  criterion  of  right,  as  well  as  a  probable 
judgment  about  advantage.  This  is  supplied  by  the 
Conscience,  analysable,  in  its  permanent  part,  into 
the  emotions  of  love  and  justice,  a  criterion  imme- 
diately applicaUe  to  every  case  of  action  by  our- 
selves, and  among  the  rest  to  the  judgments  which 
we  form  as  to  who  are  **  the  most  comixstcnt  judges;" 
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^Tn*     ^  ^^  ^^  iB  a  question  which  has  to  be  decided; 

1^       the  tribunal  itself  must  be  tested  as  to  its  compet- 
^^■^ggj^^  cnce  by  some  critorion.    The  question  between  the 

'  •!•»■»•  Utilitarian  theory  and  the  present  theory  is  this. 
Whether  the  ultimate  source  of  justification  lies  in 
the  judgment  of  a  tribunal^  ^  iayatif  i^vtm^  or  in 
the  principle  of  that  judgment,  namely,  in  some  par- 
ticular emotion  contained  in  it    Or,  to  put  the  ques- 
tion of  a  tribunal  aside,  does  the  ultimate  source  of 
justification  of  a  judgment  lie  in  the  judgment  itself 
as  a  whole;  a  judgment  that  pleasure  A  is  better 
than  pleasure  B,  or  in  an  element  of  the  judgment, 
the  criterion  which  it  assumes  to  form  itself  by.    To 
rest  in  the  judgment  as  a  whole  seems  to  me  ana* 
logons,  in  ethic,  to  resting,  in  metaphysic,  upon  the 
fact  that  objects  are  objects  of  consciousness^  as  an 
ultimate  datum,  instead  of  resting  on.  the  analysis  of 
such  objects,  (see  ^VTinie  and  Space'*  §  11);  to  rest 
in  the  judgment  of  a  tribunal,  or  i^i  kytM%^  seems 
analogous  to  resting  in  the  dicta  of  a  book,  or  a 
priest,  or  a  council,  in  theolog}%  instead  of  in  a  fUr- 
ther  judgment  of  our  own  about  the  validity  of  those 
tribunals.    It  might  indeed  be  the  case,  that  we  were 
compelled  to  do  so ;  that  we  could  push  analysis  nO  * 
farther;  but  if  analysis  can  be  pushed  farther  it  would 
be  well;  our  ofFort  must  be  to  push  it  as  far  as  it 
will  go;  tlie  attempt  to  analyse  further  is  the  counsel 
of  liope,  the  ambition  of  pliilosophy. 

J.  To  turn  for  a  ihomcnt  to  another  theory  of 
ethic,  tlie  one  most  opposite  to  that  of  Bentham,  the 
theory  of  Kant  The  objection  of  impracticability  in 
application  of  the.  criterion  to  practice,  which  does 
not  lie  against  Bentham*s  theory,  does  seem  to  me  to 
lie  against  Kant's.  I. have  not  entered  into  a  criticism 
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of  Kai^i  theory  in  thifl  woilc,  beeauie  it  is  founded  bmbo. 
on  an  Ontologiod  baAUi|  and  the  reasons  urged  aguhst  ^  " 
all  Ontology  in  *^Time  aiid  Space**  seem  to  me  to 
render  it  as  inapt  to  be  the  foundation  of  an  ethical 
as  of  a  purely  metaphysical  superstructure,  Kant*s 
universal  criterion  in  ethic  is  Uie  following  general 
law:  ^^So  act  that  the  maxim  of  thy  will  may  be 
valid  at  all  times  alike  a3  the  principle  of  an  uni* 
versal  lawgiving;**  Eritik  der  Praktischen  Vemunft, 
Book  L  Giap.  L  §7.  In  other  words,  Take  as  your 
criterion  that  state  of  mind  which  will  be  valid  as  a 
motive  principle,  not  only  for  you  now  and  here,  but 
for  all  men  eveiy where  and  always.  Now  it  is  quite 
true,  that  the  criterion  of  ethic  must  be  capable  of 
universal  application,  that  all  beings  constituted  as 
those  are  who  would  establish  the  criterion  must  be 
conceived  as  amenable  to  the  law  which  it  prescribes* 
But  to  assume  this  characteristic,  this  ^^  second  in- 
tention,**  of  the  criterion  as  the  criterion  itself  is  to 
put  a  generality  in  the  place  of  an  analysis,  to  assume 
as  an  ultimate  criterion  a  statement  about  criteria 
generall}^  to  adopt  as  a  criterion  something  which 
must  derive  its  whole  force,  its  whole  applicability  as 
a  critierion  of  conduct,  not  from  itself  but  from  facts, 
or  choices,  or  judgments,  already  known,  or  known 
from  other  sources,  to  be  capable  of  subsumtion 
under  it ;  in  short  it  is  to*  commit  the  very  same 
error,  in  point  of  kind,  which  is  committed  by  the 
Utilitarian  theory  according  to  the  preceding  para« 
graph,  only  in  the  name  and  interests  of  a  supposed 
Absolute  Moral  Law  from  above,  instead  of  a  general 
search  for  Happiness  from  below.  Eant*s  criterion 
would,  in  the  first  place,  require  for  its  application 
a  series  of  media  axiomata  drawn  from  experience, 
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^  Jttit  M  much  M  Bentham'a  doesi  thbugh  this  tloM 
^^  is  no  objeetioa  against  either;  and  in  the  second 
■iM^  phicci  and  here  is  the  true  objcctioni  is  applicable 
only  hj  those  who  have  Attained  the  conception  of  a 
law  binding  on  all  reasoning  beings,  as  such,  Toadq>t 
it  as  a  criterion  would  be  like  adopting  justice  and 
lovci  by  themscivesi  and  not  as  involved  in  particu« 
lar  consciences,  as  if  in  that  abstract  shape  they  were 
uni vcrsrlUy  recognised. 

4;  In  what  has  been  here  said  in  criticism  of  the 
Utilitarian  theory,  nothing  can  be  farther  from  my 
meaning  than  to  deny  that  the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number  is  or  ought  to  be  the  result  of 
all  conduct    It  will  no  doubt  characterise  all  results 
of  conduct  in  greater  measure  according  as  the  con- 
duct is  right    My  objection  lies  against  the  theory 
as  a  thecMy  of  ethical  lo^c  or  science.   It  substitutes, 
in  its  End  and  in  its  Criterion,  an  incident,  a  tucri 
ctijxjSijS^oc,  an  ^  accident,'*  though  probably  an  ^^  in- 
separable'*  one,  for  the  thing  itself  which  ought  to  be 
called  End  and  Criterion.     If  is  adopted  chiefly,  I 
believe;  from  the  prevalence  of  the  so-called  practical 
point  of  view,  and  certainly  it  is  founded  on  a  popular 
not  on  a  strict  analysis.     It  is  as  if  botanists  should 
content  themselves   with  the    distinction    between 
flowers  and  fruit,  instead  of  distinguishing  corolla, 
pistils^  stamens,  ovary,  and  seed.  .  The  analysis  here 
proposed  is  Intended  to  remedy  this  defect  without 
involving,  even  theoretically,  any  loss  of  happiness  in 
the  ultimate  result,  though  the  happiness  is  denied  to 
be  that  which  is  the  proper  aim  and  end  of  action.   It 
is  added,  as  lawyers  say,  ^^by  the  act  of  God.^ 

5*  Bcntham  himself  was  fully  aware  of  the  logical 
inconsistency  involved  in  the  popular  language  which 
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'  he  ad<^tod*   He  dlttbguialieti  m  ha*  been  eeeoi  mo*     bmk  il 
tivet  flrom  intentianii  motives  bdng  the  various  plea«      ^^t^ 
BureS|  which  he  calls  springs  of  actioni  and  intentions  Trv^yutmm^ 
the  conceptions  of  the  particular  acts  aimed  at  in  v^wl^MMh 
particular  casesi  and  prompted  by  motives*    ^The 
causes  of  intention,**  he  says,  in  Chap,  viiu^  xiil  of 
.  the  work  already  cited,  ^^  are  called  MoticesJ*    But 
in  thus  adopting  motives  as  one  of  his  categpries,  he 
adopts  a  word  and  a  thing,  full  of  ambiguity.     See 
his  Chapter  x.  Of  Motives.    In  one  sense  it  is  true, 
as  ho  sti^erts,  Ohn)>.  x.,  x.,  ^^  that  there  is  no  sui^  Mi#iy 
asanjf  wii  o/motm  that  is  in  itself  a  biid  ofke.^*    This 
is  true  when  motive  b  token  to  mean  solely  motive 
power,  without  any  distinction  of  kind  imported  into 
it     But  in  popular  phrase  a  motive  always  means  a 
pleasure  of  a  particular  kind,  and  mptites  in  this  use 
of  the  term  are  always  good  or  bad,  and  have  also 
some  degree  of  goodness  or  badness.     ^^To  speak  of 
motives,**  he  says  in  see.  xiii.,  ^as  of  anything  else, 
one  must  call  them  by  tlieir  names.    But  the  mis* 
fortune  is,  that  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  a  motive  of 
which  the  name  expresses  that  and  nothmg  more.** 
He  means  that  the  name  expresses  not  only  the  kind 
of  motive,  but  some  approbation  or  disapprobation 
as  well.     Benthom  however,  though  aware  of  this 
difficulty  in  the  language  he  had  to  use,  apparently 
thought  that  the  knot  of  the  difficulty  lay  in  the 
name  combining  the  expression  of  approbation  or  dis- 
approbation with  the  kind  of  the  motive,  and  not  in 
its  combining  the  kind  of  motive  with  the  circum- 
stance  of  motive  power.  Three  things  being  expressed 
by  the  name  of  any  motive,  namely,  motive  power, 
kind  of  it,  and  praise  or  blame,  he  endeavoured  to 
sunder,  he  drew  a  distinction  between^  the  second 
VOL.  n.  .  R 
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BcMKiL     and  thirds  and  not  between  the  fii^t  and  second. 
—        Motives  accordingly  became  with  him  pleasures  of 
c^MMriMiw  diiTerent  kinds,  all  of  them  good,  or  not  bad,  in  them* 
•HMTijaCMM.  selves,  and  .bad  or  good,  secondarily,  only  in  respect 
of  their  consequences.     ^^  If  they  are  good  or  bad,  it 
is  only  on  account  of  their  efiects:  good,  on  account 
of  their  tendency  to  produce  pleasure,  or  avert  pain: 
bad,  on  account  of  tileir  tendency  to  produce  pain 
or  avert  pleasure."    He  thus  deprives  himself  of  all 
'    means  of  judging  motives  in  or  by  themselves,  not* 
withstanding  that  they  are  all  pleasures  of  certain 
kinds;  also  of  the  means  of  judging  of  the  character 
of  agents  as  distinguished  from  their  .actions,  if  it 
is  true  that  the  kind  of  pleasures  which  are  their ' 
favourites  is  what  makes  the  characters  of  men  good 
or  bad.     Perhaps  it  will  be  said.  Not  so,  for,  though 
he  cannot  judge  of  the  motive,  he  can  of  the  inten* 
tion,  and  through  this  of  the  character.     But  here 
too  he  is  precluded,  for  the  intention  also  is  sus- 
pended on  the,  result ;  it  is  the  known  or  supposed 
effect  of  an  action,  as  good  or  bad,  which  makes  the 
intention  to  do  that  action  good  or  bad.     The  inten- 
tion is  good  if  the  effect  is  thought  to  be  good,  and 
bod  if  it  is  thought  to  be  bad.     And  sunilarly  with 
omissions.     The  strength  of  will,  again,  in  doing  or 
neglecting  an  act  whose  effects  are  supposed  to  bo 
known,  or  known  to  some  extent,  belongs  to  motives; 
it  is  a  question  of  their  comparative  strength.     A 
weak  volition  to  do  a  good  thing,  a  strong  volition 
to  do  a  bad  one,  are  bad,  and  conversely;  but  the 
goodness  or  badness  of  the  strength  in  volition  de* 
pends  on  that  of  the  acts  done  or  omitted,  and  this 
falls  under  one  or  both  of  the  heads,  motive  and  in* 
tention;  and  both  of  these,  according  to  Bentham, 
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are  dependent  on  their  anticipated  results.   Benthan^      bmkil 
therefore^  can  judge  of  nothing  but  the  reauUing  plear        — 
sures or  pains;  the  pleasures  which,  either  as  motives  OHsipi' 
or  as  intentions^  tend  to  produce  these,  and  the  cha-  flthvi' 
racters  of  the  men  who  act  from  these  Causes,  are 
withdrawn  from  his  scrutiny  by  his  own  logic;  he 
can  logically  and  consistently  judge  a  nian  to  be 
good  or  bad  in  no  other  way,  and  in  no  other  sense, 
than  he  judges  a  hard  winter  or  a  genial  spring  to 
be  so.   And  yet,  if  he.  can  judge  the  pleasures  or  pains 
which  restdt  from  motives,  the  characters  ^rm^ef  by 
motives,  as  good  or  bad,  why  cannot  he*  judge  them  . 
while  they  are  operating  as  motives  and  forming 
characters?    He  judges  them  in  and  by  themselves 
in  the  one  case ;  why  not  also  in  the  other?    There 
must  be  a  radical  error  in  the  Utilitarian  logic  here. 

6.  It  will  be  already  clear  in  what  I  conceive  this 
error  to  consist  It  consists  in  drawing  the  line, 
where  Bentham  draws  it,  between  the  kind  of  motive 
and  the  approbation  or  disapprobation,  and  in  not 
drawing  it  between  the  motive  power  in  the  abstract 
and  the  kind  of  all  or  any  particular  motives.  This 
latter  distinction  is  the  one  drawn  and  exhibited  in 
the  foregoing  §§•  We  obtain  as  result  the  distinc- 
tion  between  motive  and  criterion,  in  place  of  Ben- 
tham's  distinction  between  motive  and  intention,  a 
metaphysical  in  place  of  an  empirical  distinction. 
With  Bentham  motives  are  the  causes  of  intentions, 
feelings  causing  and  preceding  thoughts,  in  full 
agreement  with  the  psychological  analysis  of  emo- 
tions, criticised  in  §  14.  My  Criterion  on  the  other 
hand,  like  all  mental  states  in  representation,  ton* 
sists  equally  of  emotion  and  framework  ;  it  is  one 
of  the  emotions  already  analysed  in  Chap.  ii.  Book  i. 
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^S^^  Bentham  toO|  like  ike  psychological  ichool  generally, 
7^  seems  to  take  as  much  pains  to  keep  emotion  and 
[^  framework  apart,  to  make  them  stand  in  a  causal 
relation  to  each  other,  as  I  do  to  bring  them  toge- 
ther, to  form  a  theory  in  which  they  appear  together, 
as  they  do  in  nature.  But  while  in  the  psycholo- 
gical analysis  of  emotions  it  was  the  emotions  which 
were  caused  by  the  frameworks,  here,  in  Bentham's 
ethical  theory,  it  is  an  element  in  emotion,  the  emo- 
tional pleasure,  which  appe^^s  as  the  cause  of  the 
framework.  So  far  indeed  rightly;  since  here  we 
are  engaged  with  voluntary,  outward-going,  there 

I  with  involuntary,  inward-going,  action;  there  with 

causes  as  efficient^  here  with  causes  as  final.     This 
agreement  however  only  serves  to  show  the  intimate 

I  coherence  of  the  two  schools,  the  psychological  school 

in  analysis,,  the.  Utilitarian  in  constructive  ethic. 
<8nL  §  62.  I,  It  is  requisite,  in  the  next  place,  to  give 

■•Jjj^**  some  account  of  the  character  whicli  the  logic  here 
offered  assumes  in  application  to  particular  circum* 
stances  and  acts,  to  give  some  notion  of  the  mode  of 
its  practical  working,  and  of  the  colour  which  it  im- 
parts to  life.  Its  application  means  the  application 
of  its  criterion  in  cases  of  choicp.  Much  depends, 
in  the  first  place,  on  the  nature  of  the  criterion  itself. 
The  term  Conscience,  which  characterises  this  crite- 
rion, is  in  itself  as  vague  as  the  term  Utility  ;  it  may 
be  honestly  used  to  cover  almost  any  choice  or  any 
action,  because  the  combinations  of  justice  and  love 
may  be  indefinitely  various*  But  it  is  here  main- 
tained, that  the  peculiar  sense  of  moral  validity, 
which  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  Conscience  in  its 
first  intention,  is,  as  a  matter,  of  fact,  attached  exclu- 
sively and  permanently  to  one  combination  of  feeling 
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onlj,  justice  and  love  tkemselvea ;  that,  irtiereTer  '^^'^^ 
this  peculiar  sense  of  validity  is  felt,  it  arises  from  - — 
the  presence  o^  or  from  association  with,  those  feel-  ^^^. 
ings.  Let  any  one  examine  honestly  for  himself  '^STuSt. 
what  he  means  by  the  term,  cind  he  will  find  that 
be  means  this  by  it  and  nothing  else.  We  cannot 
then  dispense  with  the  distinction  of  Conscience,  or 
with  the  term  expressing  it,  for  we  want  a  term  to 
express  immediately  felt  moral  validity,  in  whatever 
concrete  shape  it  may  be  clothed;  but  we  must  ana- 
lyse and  define  it,  in.  order  to  rescue  it  from  vague- 
ness, and  to  secure  ourselves  against  its  abuse.  Jus- 
tice and  love,  which  are  the  definition  of  what  is 
valid  in  it,  speak  for  themselves.  If  a  man,  for  in- 
stance, says  that  his  conscience  bids  him  persecute 
opinion,  ask  him  whether  hb  sense  of  justice  and 
love  so  bids  him;  if  not,  be  sure  it  is  not  his  con- 
science that  docs,  but  something  which  he  falsely 
takes  for  conscience.  Tliis  is  the  testing  of  .con- 
science by  its  analysis,  8i)oken  of  in  §  80.  7,  the  dis- 
tinction of  what  it  appears  now  from  what  it  in  truth 
is.  At  the  same  time,  whether  so  tested  or  not,  it  is 
conscience  that  must  be  obeyed ;  the  sense  of  moral 
validity,  the  importance  of  duty,  is  that  which  is  to 
be  held  fast  and  deepened ;  for  in  intensif3ring  this 
feeling  alone  lies  the  chance  of  bringing  out  its  ele- 
ments of jmalysis  into  new  distinctness,  and  into  their 
true  proportions. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  the  law  imposed  by  this 
criterion  is  a  law,  perhaps  the  only  law,  of  Liberty. 
It.  is  a  necessary  characteristic  of  liberty  that  the 
character,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  as  defined 
in  §  59,  should  be  firee  firom  the  domination  of  in- 
fluences coming  from  nervous  organs  which  are  not 
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^^^  its  own,  as  explained  in  §  57.  ij;  that  it  should  act 
—  firom  principles  springing  from  itself  and  from  its  own 
,^J^^  oigan.  The  criterion,  therefore,  imposing  a  law  of 
^^^»^itei  liberty  must  be  at  least  a  reflective  emotion*  Direct 
emotions  are  coloured  too  much  hy  their  representa- 
tions, the  representations  of  visible  and  tangible  ob* 
jects  ai^d  events,  to  allow  them  to  rule  the  character 
with  freedcMU.  This  follows  from  §  64.  i,  where  it 
was  shown  that  the  character  can  oiUy  be  determined 
by  analysis  of  the  reflective  emotions.  So  far  any 
reflective  emotion  might  furnish. a  law  of  liberty;  the 
preemuienco  of  the  emotion  of  moral  sense  dei)ends 
on  its  universality  and  harmonising  power,  which 
no  other  emotion  possesses.  It  is  avpiiaiioc  iw  ri- 
Xfi^r^roc,  the  bond  of  perfectness.  It  imparts  the 
gift  of  liberty,  not  only  from  external,  but  also  from 
the  conflict  of  internal  laws.  The  proof  of  these  pro* 
positions,  as  matters  of  fact,  depends  on  the  analysis 
in  Book  I 

3*  Again,  since  the  criterion  is  a  reflective  emo- 
tion, it  is  a  cHterion  of  the  agent^  or  person  acting, 
and  of  his  character,  as  well  as  of  the  act  done.  If 
we  had  not  a  reflective  emotion  as  criterion,  we  could 
have  no  criterion  of  characters  or  of  persons.  But 
this  is  what'  is  required  of  ethic,  that  it  should  point 
out  some  direct  means  of  judging  persons  and  cha* 
racters.  Now  the  character  of  acts,  apart  frx>m  agents, 
is  to  he  mere  events;  acts  are  events  coloured  by 
emotions.  In  kno^vihg  the  emotions  we  have  there* 
f(^^' nc6essArily  some  knowledge  of  the  aqts;  but  in 
kitowing  the  acts,  apart  from  the  emotions,  we  have 
no  knowledge  of  them  but  as  events.  To  know  the 
acts  as  events,  together  with  their  consequences,  that 
iBy  with  the  feelings  which  they  cause  in  others,  or 
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in  oneself  at  distinguiahed  from  the  feelings  of  which  bom  u. 
ihey  conttst  or  bjr  which  they  are  caused  in  oneself  — 
is  still  to  know  them  only  as  events,  just  as  we  might  oadw 
know  an  earthquakci  for  instance,  and  the  feelings 
which  it  caused.  It  is  the  feelings  in  which  the  act 
consists,  not  those  which  it  causes,  that  arc  the  ana- 
lysis of  the  act;  and  to  have  a  criterion  ifor  judging 
these  is  to  have  a  criterion  both  of  the  act  and  of 
the  agent  To  examine  and  judge  of  acts  solely  by 
their  consequences,  even  if  emotions  are  among  such 
consequences,  is  to  examine  and  judge  them  apart 
from  character ;  is  not.  strictly  spcnking  an  ethical 
enquiry: at  all;  unless  wo  have  also  some  criterion  of 
the  emotions,  as  such,  which  are  their  consequences, 
and  apply  the  two  criterions  in  the  same  enquiry. 
But  those  who  decline  to  apply  a  criterion  of  emo- 
tions and  of  characters,  when  they  appear  in  or  as 
the  acts  themselves,  will  probably  be  led  to  decline 
it  also  when  they  appear  as  the  consequences  of  acts; 
at  least,  if  they  had  such  a  criterion  to  apply,  why 
should  they  not  apply  it  at  first  as  well  as  at  hist? 
Probably  therefore  the  recourse  to  consequences  in 
judging  of  acts,  the  finding  the  criteria  of  acts  in 
their  consequences  alorfe,  is  an  indication  that  those 
who  so  reason  have  no  sufficient  criteria  of  emotions 
and  characters  to  apply.  We  may  therefore  expect 
to  find  them  judging  actions,  not  by  the  reflective, 
but  by  the  direct  emotions  which  are  their  conse-  . 
quences,  as  being  the  kind  of  feelings  modt  commonly 
understood  among  men,  and  the  relative  values  of 
which  are  most  widely  agreed  ujion.  The  judging 
by  consequences  will  accordingly  tend  to  make  direct 
emotions  the  principal  criteria,  and  their  pleasures 
or  satb&ctions  the  principal  ends  of  conduct.     Rut 
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Q?i^     the  problem  of  ethic  is  not  solved  without  a  criterion 

~        of  the  reflective  cmotionsi  of  the  character  of  the 

•nnLtatf  •^'**'  *^  ^*^M  as  of  his  transeunt  or  overt  acts*    If 

oSJwtii^     xcii  tiro  to  have  an  ethic  at  all,  this  Is  the  |H>iiit  which 

sooner  or  later  must  Ih)  sottloili  What  is  the  criterion 

of  character. 

4.  In  all  voluntary  redintegrations,  whether  vat- 
manent  or  transeunt,  the  emotion  of  moral  sense  is 
that  ^Vhich  justifies  or  condemns  them,  whether  it  is 
included  in  them  at  the  time  or  not.    It  is  by  no 
means  requisite  that  it  should  be  included  in  the 
redintegrations  which  it  is  tp  justify ;.  the  attempt  to 
have  it  so  included  would  involve  perpetual  anxiety 
about  the  criterion,  al>out  conduct  in  minutiie  being 
conformable  to  it,  which  is  not  a  course  or  habit  of 
mind  which  the  criterion  itself  would  probably  re* 
commend  to  us.     Some  men  may  be  toa  careless, 
others  too  anxious.     A  certain  freedom  and  boldness 
in  action,  a  certmn  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  our 
principles,  seems  to  be  a  necessary  characteristic  of 
principles  that  arc  really  good,  as  well  as  being  the 
charm  and  ornament  of  a  noble  life.     This  only  is 
requisite,  that,  when  actions  or  redintegrations  are 
recalled  for  the  purpose  of 'judgment  being  passed 
upon  them,  they  should  coalesce  with  this  emotion, 
which  is  the  criterion.     This  ccmibination  is  their 
justification.     Now  if  the  necessity,  first  of  some 
criterion,  then  of  some  reflective  emotion  being  the 
criterion,  is  admitted,  it  will  also,  I  think,  be  allowed 
that  the  moral  sense  is  one  which  certainly  is  the 
criterion  of  all  emotions  I>elow  it,  that  is,  of  all  those 
analysed  before  it  in  Chapter  ii.  Book  i. ;  but  not  so 
readily  })erha})s  that  it  is  the  criterion  of  those  above 
it,  the  imagmative  emotions,  or  of  any  emotions  car- 
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lied  up  into  imaginatioiL    The  mond  senae^  it  will     ^jg^J^ 
besaid^  is  the  mere  rudiments  of  morality;  it  is  in*       — - 
adequate  to  test  the  duties  of  religion^  or^  by  others  ^j^gjjjjj^ 
Altain  it  will  bo  saidi  tlie  ideally  iierfiHst  lifb  of  a  poet  ^  N 
])ut  ill  the  first  place  it  must  1k>  oousidoroili  that  two 
things  are  requisite  for  a  criterion ;  it  must  be  uni« 
vertally  recognised,  and  it  must  embrace,  as  a  prin« 
ciple,  all  the  possible  developments  of  other  principles 
as  well  as  its  own.    Both  characters  .are  wanting  to 
religion  and  to  poetical  emotion.    The  first  is  want- 
ing to  religion,  because  religion  is  an  imaginative 
development  of  the  moral  sense  which  fashions  itself 
difiV.rently  in  diflTorent  indinduak  and  diflferent  sects, 
and  in  diflrerent  times  and  places;  no  religion,  except 
so  fur  as  it  contains  tlie  moral  sense  and  in  this  ele* 
ment  of  it  alone,  is  recognised  as  a  valid  moral  duty 
by  men  beyond  the  small  pale  of  its  votaries.    To 
endeavour  to  enforce  it  upon  others  is  not  to  enforce 
a  lAw  of  liberty,  but  to  tyrannise.     For  the  same 
reason  no  religion  embraces  as  a  principle  the  deve- 
lopments of  other  principles  as  well  as  its  own;  it 
is  only  .the  moral  sense,  contained  in  the  religion, 
that  does  so.     The  same  reasons  apply  ^nth  greater 
force  to  the  emotion  or  emotions  of  poetical  imagi- 
nation; with  greater  force,  because  they  do  not  ne* 
cessarily  ccmtain  the  moral  sense  at  all.    If  then  the 
moral  sense  were  not*  the  universal  criterion,  there 
would  be  no  such  criterion  possible.     But  the  ob*     ' 
jection  above  stated  is,  not  that  religion  or  poetry 
supply  a  criterion,  but  that  the  moral  sense  does  not 
supply  a  criterion  for  religion  and  poetry#    It  cannot 
test,  it  is  said,  what  is  greater  and  better  than  itself. 
Again  then  I  ask.  What  is  meant  by  a  criterion? 
Universality  of  rteognition;  universality  of  applica* 
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cn.%%!*  blUty»  There  in  no  emotion  not  Imaginative  wkleh 
~  .  the  moral  aenae  dotMi  not  dominate  aa  better  and 
^^g^^  wider  than  it}  of  all  these  it  is  a  positive  te|t]  of 
«uk3i^  theae  when  carried  over  into  imaginationi  that  is,  of 
poetical  imagination,  it  is  a  negative  test,  a  limiting 
condition  of  their  imaginative  development ;  a  con* 
dition  from  which  they  cannot  escape,  not  in  dieir 
special  character  of  imaginations,  but  in  their  general 
*  character  of  actions;  it  does  not  direct  their  imogi* 
nation  to  certain  further  ends,  but  Umits  it  to  certain 
hither  ends;  it  does  not  point  to  imaginative  perfec- 
tion, but  restricts  imagination  to  be  perfect  as  well  as 
imaginative*  The  some  is  true  of  its  action  upon  the 
iuTaginatioh  founded  on  itself,  that  is,  on  tlie  moral 
sense;  it  restricts  and  limits  this  imagination,  ivli* 
gion,  to  the  observance  of  its  own  principle,  the  moral 
sense,  whatever  else  it  may  add  to  or  combine  with 
it,  or  in  whatever  dress  it  may  clothe  it  Command- 
ing positively  all  below,  the  moral  sense  commands 
negatively  all  above  itself,  and  makes  itself  tlie  sine 
qua  non  of  right  action.  It  is  the  narrow  neck  Of  the 
hourglass,  through  which  all  the  sands  must  pass, 
from  whatever  part  of  the  heap  above  they  come,  and 
upon  whatever  port  of  the  heap. below  they  fall*  Its 
universal  recognition  makes  it  valid  for  all  men;  its 
smallness  of  content,  love  and  justice  alone,  makes 
it  valid  for  all  feelings;  it  is  no  restriction  upon  the 
*  liberty  either  of  men  or  of  their  actions;  it  can  found 
no  tyranny  over  men,  nor  any  over  their  tendencies 
of  character.  All  its  laws  are  recognised  by  the  con* 
science  of  every  individual. 

5.  The  preceding  paragraph  leads  naturally  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Sanctions  of  the  moral  law; 
by  what  feelings  and  by  whom  it  is  enforced     It 
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hM  been  laid  that  the  monil  ienaoi  being  the  erl«     bm  il 
torton  of  righti  la  the  benta  or  mott  genrnd  Uw  of     ^^!J^ 
right    But  all  Uw  la  commandi  and  all  command^      SHu 
being  poaaibly  diaobeyed,  haa  two  alternative  reaultai  ^^tSStS^ 
the  e^ect  of  dMIience  and  the  efiect  of  diaobedience. 
liVlien  the  eflfecta  of  diaobedience  are  pamful,  they 
are  called  aanctiona  of  the  command;  and  aometimea 
the  effecta  of  obediencei  when  they  are  pleaaurcablci 
are  called  aanctiona  alao;  the  latter  aanction  being 
Rewardi  the  former  Puniahment    Without  entering 
on  the  question  whether/  in  the  philoaophy  of  law, 
the  wider  or  the  narrower  aenae  of  the  te^n  aanc* 
tion  is  moat  correct,  I  will  herCi  in  the  logic  of  ethiC| 
take  it  in  the  %vider  sense,  for  the  sake  of  leaving  no 
comer  of  the  ground  untrodden* 

6.  It  is  necessary  to  a  sanction  that  it  should  be 
known  to  be  connected  with  the  law,  as  the  conse* 
quence  of  obedience  or  disobedience;  otherwise  it  ia 
not  the  aanction  of  that  law,  but  merely  *a  pleasure- 
able  or  pamful  occurrence  unconnected  with  it  The 
only  sanction  of  the  moral  sense,  or  moral  law,  con* 
sists  in  the  pleasure  of  a  good  conscience,  as  the  re* 
ward  of  obedience,  and  in  the  pain  of  remorse,  as 
the  punishment  of  disobedience.  But  as  many  kinds 
and  apecial  combinationa  of  acta  falling  under  the 
general  conunand  of  the  moral  law,  aa  many  com* 
plex  feelings  and  acts  which  are  instances  of  obedi* 
ence  or  disobedience  to  it,  ao  many  kinds  of  feelings 
are  there  included  under  the  general  heads  of  its 
sanction.  There  is  one  kind  or  modification  of  re* 
morse  for  envy,  another  for  ingratitudcf  one  modi* 
fication  of  good  conscience  for  benevolence,  another 
for  veracity.  The  sanctions  are  aa  varioua  aa  the 
acts  sanctioned.    So  also  in  regret;  regret  is  sorrow 
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Cm.  il*    ^^  things  not  being  or  having  been  so  well  as  they 
rj^       ttiight  have  been,  so  fiir  as  this  result  is  not  due  to 
^^^JUj^^  infringement  of  the  moral  law.    There  are  as  many 
•"^Wto.     kinds  of  regret  as  there  are  kinds  of  ^tilings  in  well 
being.    There  is  no  painful  or  pleasureable  feeling 
which  is  a  sanction  of  the  moral  law,  except  it  is  a 
modification  of  good  conscience  or  of  remorse ;  for 
only  as  good  conscience  or  as  remorse  can  it  be 
knoiiTi  to  be  connected,  as  a  consequence,  with  the 
violation  or  fulfilment  of  the  moral  law.     Without 
either  of  these  two  feelings,  the  supposed  sanction 
might  be  the  object  of  the  most  poignant  isorrow  or 
regret,  but  it  could  not  be  a  sanction  of  the  moral  law. 
7.  There  are  two  branches  of  the  sanctions  of  the 
moral  law  so  imiK>rtnnt,  and  at  the  same  time  at- 
tended with  such  aiubiguities,  as  to  require  special 
notice.     The  sanctions  are  two,  self- approval  and. 
self-disapproval.     It  is  clear  that  we  do  not  travel 
out  of  our  own  self  consciousness  in  submitting  to 
or  applying  them.     Yet  the  most  powerful  motives 
for  obeying  the  moral  law  are  drawn  from  the  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  other,  persons,  either  of  the 
public  at  krge,  in  the  shape  of  public  opinion,  or  of 
those  more  immediately  and  constantly  surrounding 
.    us.     This  opinion,  even  when  attended  with  no  ma- 
terial consequences,  as  they  are  called,  that  is,  when 
confined  to  the  most  tacit  expression  of  opinion  pos- 
sible, and  to  acts  of  omission,  has  a  most  powerful 
.  operation  on  character,  and  on  the  immanent  i(s  well 
as  the  transeunt  acts  which  form  it    We  know  or 
we  divine  what  others  think  and  feel  about  us;  and 
this  ^ves  us  the  acutest  pleasure  or  pain.     Yet  it  is 
no  less  true  that  we  are  ourselves  the  agents  who 
apply  these  sanctions.     It  b  with  these  sanctions  just 
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M  it  is  with  «U  reflectiye  emotions;  part  of  their  ob*     bmk  ol 
ject  or  frameworiL  is  the  representatidii  of  the  feel* 

iogs  of  other  penKMis  towards  the  Subject  of  the  om 

emotions.  (See  this  exhibited  in  §  23.)  So  it  is 
also  with  the  emotions  of  remorse  and  good  con* 
sciencci  which  are  the  sanctions  of  the  moral  law. 
There  are  then  two  main  branches  of  these  sanc- 
tions ;  the  5rst  when  we  simply  feel  them  ourselveS| 
the  second  when  we  both  feel  them  ourselves  and 
represent  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  others  to- 
wards us,  founded  on  the  same  perception  of  facts. 
To  us  this  second  element,  the  approval  or  disap- 
proval felt  towards  us  by  others,  is  a  circumstance 
which  is  a  natiutil  consequence  of  our  actions,  and  so 
far  independent  of  our  remorse  or  good  conscience; 
to  make  us  feel  it  depends  on  other  persons,  and  to 
us  it  is,  on  that  account,  like  any  other  natural  con- 
sequence of  our  actions,  and  no  more;  so  far  it  is  not 
a  sanction  of  the  moral  law.  But  inasmuch  as  we 
represent  this  approval  or  disapproval  as  founded  on 
the  same  knowledge,  of  our  own  oheying  or  disobey- 
ing the  moral  law,  as  we  have  ourselves,  and  only  so 
far  as  we  so  represent  it,  it  becomes  a  part. of  our 
own  approval  or  disapproval  of  ourselves,  and  thus 
a  part  of  the  moral  sanction. 

8.  Thb  explains,  I  think,  what  h  often  noted  as 
a  curious  circumstance,  and  often  considered  as  a 
proof  of  the  depravity  or  deCeitfulness  of  the  human 
heart,  namely,  that  we  think  lightly  of  our  own 
crimes  provided  they  are  undiscovered,  but  feel  their 
enormity  first  when  they  are  brought  to  light,  or 
are  in  danger  of  being  so.  ^^  Peccato  celato  h  mezzo 
perdonato,'^  says  an  old  Italian  proverb.  The  truth 
is,  not,  as  often  insinuated  when  the  above  remark 
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^^  is  made^  tliat  manthinks  lightly  of  mond  eVil,  dread* 
r^  ing  like  a  coward  only  the  punishment  of  it,  bat  that 
^^^^^  the  discovery  of  guilt,  by  adding  the  repr^sentaticm 
•^"^  of  other  persons*  condemnation  to  his  own  remorse, 
intensifies  the  remorse  itself,  enforces  it  upon  the 
mind  at  every  turn,  and  permits  no  escape  from  its 
infliction*  This  analysis  also,  I  think,  explains  the 
feeling,  that'when  a  morally  guilty  person  has  been 
Icmg  suffering  from  the  general  condemnation  of  pub« 
lie  opinion^  it  is  just  and  right  at  length  to  grant 
him  on  anmesty,  as  it  were ;  while  his  own  moral 
condemnation  of  himself  nmst  last  as  long  as  hb  own 
memory.  The  condennmtion  of  third  juirtios  or  of 
public  opinion  is  a  punishment  which  cannot  be  mea- 
sured solely  and  directly  by  the  guilt  which  it  con« 
demns,  since  it  depends  upon  causes  in  third  parties, 
quite  distinct  from  that  guilt;  for  instance,  upon  their  . 
caprice,  their  malevolence  or  benevolence,  their  de- 
grees of  knowledge  and  experience ;  hence  it  is  just, 
for  fear  of  over  severity,  that  the  expression  of  public 
condemnation  should  be  withdra^vn  at  certain  lengths 
of  time.  Here  also  is  the  explanation  of  the  different 
degrees  of  sensibility  to  public  opinion  in  different 
characters.  The  self^isolatilig  character  feeb  it  the 
least,  the  affectionate  the  most  strongly.  According 
as  the  tendency  of  our  emotional  disposition  b  to- 
wards alliance,  sympathy,  and  union  with  others,  we 
are  more  and  more  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
feelings  which  we  represent  in  others  towards  us ;  a 
fact  noticed  in  that  passionate  questicming  recorded 
in  the  Life  of  F.  W.  Robertson,  Vol.  i.  p.  264,  "I  do 
not  understand  why  the  tenderer  the  heart  is,  the 
more  it  b  exposed  to  being  torn,  and  rent,  and  tor- 
tured ;"  a  fact  which  extends,  beyond  the  mere  ques- 
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turn  of  tanctioiiai  to  all  cases  of  the  represented  feel-     bookil 
innofothersaaframeworksof  our  ownemotums.  — 

9.  When  we  look  at  this  second  branch  of  the  oat^ 
sanctions  of  the  moral  law  from  the  side  of  the  pub*  ""SSiST^ 
liC|  of  those  who  are  its  instruments  or  organSy  whose 
acts  either  of  omission  or  commission  suggest  the 
apprpval  and  disapproval  which  the  Subject  incor- 
Iterates  with  his  own,  there  .arises  a  very  important 
class  of  questions,  relating  first  to  the  right  which 
third  parties,  or  the  public,  have  of  allowmg  to  be 
suggested  such  approval  or  disapproval, -and  secondly 
to  the  just  limits  of  such  a  right.  First  as  to  the 
right  itself.  I  think  it  may  be  shown  that  the  right 
itself  cannot  be  disputed,  with  respect  to  any  action 
or  fueling  whatever,  as  object-matter  of  approval  or 
disapproval.  The  encroachments  of  the  authority 
of  third  parties  upon  individuiil  liberty,  dangerous 
as  they  are,  cannot  find  in  this  point  any  limitation 
to  their  influence.  The  thoughts  and  the  feelings  of 
third  parties  are  as  free  and  as  uncontrollable  as 
those  of  the  persons  whom  they  judge,  approve,  or 
condemn.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  object  what- 
ever can  bo  subtracted  from  their  competence,  if  it 
is  de  facto  a  possible  object  of  their  knowledge;  their 
right  in  this  respect,  can  have  no  limitaticm  but  their 
power.  If  however  the  public  have  a  right  and  a 
power  of  entertaining  feelings  and  thoughts  concern- 
ing all  objects,  they  can  hardly  be  denied  the  right 
of  expressing  them,  whether  by  acts  of  omission  or 
commission.  Efferent  nerves  are  so  closely  dependent 
on  afferent,  and  both  with  the  organs  of  represen- 
tation, that  it  is  impracticable,  at  the  very  least,  to 
draw  the  line  between  the  right  of  entertaining  and 
the  right  of  expressing  any  class  of  opinions,  taken 
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^^     as  a  wholoi  though  there  may  be  occasions  <m  which 
—        the  right  of  expressing  an  opinion  may  be  restricted; 
<»  tiM       to  debar  from  expression  b  to  forbid  the  opinion, 
^lofia-     No  class  of  acts  can  be  withdrawn  from  the  com- 
petence of  public  opinion  by  a  distinction  drawn  be- 
tween acts  themselves ;  such  as,  for  instance,  would 
be  that  between  acts  solely  self-regarding  and  acts 
which  regard  other  persons  as  well,  drawn  by  Mr. 
Mill,  On  Liberty,  Ch.  iv.,  if  it  could  be  made  applic- 
able to  opinion  itself  as  well  as  to  overt  acts  which 
are  its  consequences. 

lo.  The  line  must  be  drawn  in  quite  a  different 
way.  True,  there  is  no  class  of  objects  or  acts  ex- 
cluded by  its  nature  from  the  competence  of  third 
parties  pr  public  opinion,  so  that  they  should  be  de- 
barred either  from  entertaining  or  from  expressing 
opinion  and  feeling  upon  it.  But  their  opinion  and 
feeling,  and  its  expression  by  act,  fall,  like  those  of 
the  Subject,  under  the  same  universal  criterion,  the 
moral  sense;  and  their  conformity  to  this  criterion  is 
subjected  to  the  criticism  of  others,  who  are  to  them 
third  parties.  The  opinions  and  feelings  of  third 
parties  about  otiier  i)er8ons  than  themselves  are  to 
be  judged  by  themselves,  and  by  other  persons,  by 
the  criterion  of  lo\'e  and  justice.  There  is  no  other 
criterion  wliich  they  will  or  need  accept.  And  the 
following  consideration  is  sufficient,  I  think,  to  show 
the  efficacy  which  this  criterion  if  honestly  applied 
would  have,  or  which,  in  other  words,  it  ought  from 
its  nature  to  have.  Men  are  always  popularly  judged  - 
by  their  motives,  real  or  supposed.  The  immense 
ignorance  in  which  third  parties  are  and  must  always  * 
be,  even  in  the  very  clearest  cases,  of  the  history,  the 
experience,  and  the  strength  of  different  motives,  in 
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anodier  penoiii  of  the  mechftniwn  of  hit  mind,  to  to  BoisiL 
speak,  and  of  the  forces  at  work  within  it  and  upon  — 
it|  mu8t|  when  properly  pondered,  and  governed  by  on; 
the  moral  sense,  hinder  any  one  from  hasty,  severe, 
confident  judgments,  especially  when  un&vourable. 
If  this  is  not  taken  ^ito  account,  the  person  judging, 
or  acting  as  if  he  had  judged,  is  himself  guilty  of  a 
clear  injustice,  and  renders  himself  liable  to  the  ad* 
verse  judgment  both  of  his  victim  and  of  the  public. 
I  cannot  but  think  that  this  is  the  true  way  in  tiieory, 
and  therefore  also  in  practice,  though  apparently  it 
must  be  very  slow  in  operation,  to  obviate  the  press- 
ing danger  of  a  tyranny  of  public  opinion.  The  dan- 
ger comes  from  want  of  thought  in  the  public,  that 
is,  in  the  mass  of  men ;  it  can  only  be  obviated  by 
increasing  their  habit  of  thoughtfulness. 

II.  Third  parties,  then,  both  may  in  right  and 
most  in  practice  entertain  feelings  and  thoughts  about 
'  the  acts  and  characters  of  other  persons,  without 
limitation  drawn  from  the  kind  of  those  characters 
and  acts.  The  limitation  to  which  these  feeUngs  and 
thoughts  of  thii^  parties  are  subject  is  drawn  from 
the  criterion  of  ethic  itself,  and  is  applied  not  only 
by  t^ieir  own  conscience,  but  also  by  the  feelings  and 
thoughts  of  others  in  judging  their  judgments.  The 
some  Universal  extent,  and  the  same  limitation,  apply 
^Iso  to  the  expression  of  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of 
third  parties,  to  their  expression  by  acts  of  omission 
or  commission.  As  it  is  inevitable  that  opinions 
should  be  formed  and  entertained,  so  also  it  is  inevit* 
able  that,  when  entertained,  they  should  be  expressed 
by  word,  by  look,  by  gesture,  by  deed,  or  by  the 
abstaining  from  the  like.  Such  acts  aie  die  evidence 
of  the  opinions.    No  such  expression  is,  on  account 
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of  its  nature  alone,  exduded  from  tiM  eompetenee  of 
third  parties;  that  is,  there  is  no  class  of  soch  acts 
which,  as  a  class,  is  not  within  the  rif^ht  of  third 
parties  to  do  as  the  expression  of  their  opinion.  Hie 
limitation  comes  as  before  from  the  criterion.  The 
question  is,  What  is  the  limitation  of  this  criterion  ? 

i2«  In  the  first  place,  the  limitation  is  clearly  set 
by  the  critmon;  the  act  must  be  conformable  to  the 
principle  of  the  moral  sense,  in  the  person  doing  it 
I  shall  enter  into  no  further  detail  of  thb  application 
than  to  point  out  the  one  most  general  distinction 
which  arises  in  it,  and  attaches  io  all  cases  of  its 
application.  It  is  a  distinction  of  the  kinds  of  in- 
fluence which  the  expression  of  opinion  has  upon  the 
person  whose  character  or  conduct  is  criticised*  It 
is  a  common  and  a  true  remark,  that  hardly  any  ex- 
pression of  opinion  is  without  some  ^^  material"  xesult 
or  unport,  beyond  the  feelings  which  it  e^ccites  as  a 
mere  expression  of  opinion.  Thus,  for  instance,  if 
you  give  a  man  to  understand  that  you  think  him 
untrustworthy,  he  knows  not  only  that  he  has  in* 
curred  your  disapproval,  but  that  he  will  lose,  if 
occasion  should  arise,  the  visible  and  tangible  advan* 
tages  of  being  trusted  by  you  and  by  those  y^hpm 
you  influence;  if  you  express  kindly  feeling  towards 
any  one,  he  knows  that  he  may  reckon  on  your  good 
offices  when  they  may  have  a  visible  and  tangible 
effect  So  also  on  a  larger  scale,  when  the  approval 
or  disapproval  of  the  public  is  expressed  towards,  or 
known  by,  any  individual,  as  in  tiie  loss  or  gain  of 
custom  or  appointments.  There  are  then  two  kinds 
of  influence  which  the  expression  of  opinion  exerts;, 
the  one  is  the  consequence  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
opinion  itself,  the  other  of  the  visible  and  tangible 
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results  of  that  opiaioiu  Both  kinds  however  an  in-  bmkil 
fluenoes  on  the  representation;  both  are  openHvi^  as  ^^ 
representations  in  the  mind  of  the  person  criticised, 
and  as  emotions  in  those  representations.  The  loss 
or  gain  of  yisible  and  tangible  advantages  is  repre- 
sented by  him,  and  felt  as  a  kind  of  grief  or  of  joy. 
This  mi^es  them  motives  influencing  Ids  conduct 
and  character*  The  two  kinds  of  influence  are  distin- 
guished  by  the  two  kinds  or  classes  of  emotion,  the 
direct  and  the  reflective.  Here  is  the  source  or  root| 
in  human  nature,  of  the  well-known  difference  be- 
tween the  two  kinds  of  influence.  Direct  emotions, 
it  was  shown  in  §  23^  are  those  which  arise  in  repre- 
sentations of  sensations  alone;  reflective  those  which 
add  to  these  the  representation  of  emotions  felt  by 
other  persons.  So  &r  as  an  expression  of  opinion 
calls  up  the  former  kind  of  representations  and  emo- 
tions, it  acts  by  the  influence  of  visible  and  tangible, 
or  as  they  are  called  materifd,  advantages  or  disad- 
vantages; so  fkr  as  it  calls  up  the  latter  kind,  it  acts 
by  what  are  called  purely  moral  influences.  It  is  not 
here  the  place  to  determine  how  far  the  application 
of  either  kind  of  influence  is  justified  or  justifiable 
by  the  criterion  of  ethic.  If  at  all,  this  question  can 
be  settled  only  when  men  are  considered  as  forming 
societies,  and  their  mutual  action  and  reaction  upon 
each  other,  of  the  whole  on  its  parts,  and  of  the  parts 
on  the  whole,  are  brought  into  discussion.  So  much 
is  clear,  that  we  have  in. the  distinction  now  drawn 
the  ground  of  the  distinction,  in  political  logic,  be- 
tween the  two  kinds  of  influence  known  by  the  names 
of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers. 

§  88.  I.  One-point  remains  to  be  remarked  in  the 
application  of  this  system  of  logic;  it  is  the  oonnec- 
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^^- n-  •  tion  between  its  criterion  and  the  promotion  <tf  hap* 
—j^  pine88|  or  the  practical  tendency  which  obedience  to 
^of  tfit  the  criterion  has  to  obtain  that  feature  of  the  $nd 
which  consists  in  IlappihcsSi  which  wo  may  assume 
to  be  its  general  characterisattoft.  It  is  true  that 
happiness  cannot  be  balanced  agdnst  happiness^  any 
more  than  pleasure  against  pleasure;  but|  since  plea« 
sure  is  the  motive  of  all  actions  without  distinctioUi 
it  is  an  irresistible  conclusion  that  some  great  sum  of 
happiness  is  the  result  of  actionsi  supposing  them  to 
bo  rightly  governed;  for,  if  actions  could  be  rightly 
governed  and  yet  lead  on  the  whole  to  miscryi  there 
would  be  a  contradiction  in  practice  between  the 
motive  power  and  the  End  of  ethic ;  a  contradiction 
which  would  not  only  discredit  the  logic  proposed| 
which  goes  on  the  supposition  of  an  harmonious 
structure  and  function  in  the  world  of  life^  but  would 
exhibit  this  supiK>sition  itself  as  erroneous.  Contra- 
diction  would  be  thus  discovered  in  the  very  con« 
*  struction  and  course  of  nature.  And  although  it  is 
true,  as  maintained  above,  that  we  cannot  determine 
the  right  course  of  action  by  knowing  the  nature  of 
the  greatest  happiness,  since  Uiis  is  a  knowledge  we 
have  not;  yet,  knowing  the  nature  of  the  right  course 
of  action,  we  may  have  grounds,  more  or  less  pro* 
.  bable,  for  supposing  that  it  tends  towards  the  greatest 
possible  happiness,  grounds  derived  from  observing 
the  results  of  such  a  course  of  action  in  particular 
cases,  where  following  it  has  led  to  happiness,  or 
neglecting  it  to  the  reverse. 

2.  The  follb^ving  passage  in  Dr.  Newman's  Ser* 
mbns  bearing  on  Subjects  of  the  Day,  Serm.  xviL 
^  Sanctity,  the  token  of  the  Christian  Empire,"  page 
276,  2nd  edit,  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  my  friend, 
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Prinelpal  Shairpi  as  an  adn^Ue  itetemeiit  of  one     bmkil 
of  the  ctrdinal  points  in  this  quosUont  ^In  trath^ 
so  has  it  been  ordered  by  Divine  ProvidencOi  tliat 
in  the  Gospel  Kingdom  is  instanced  a  remarlcablo 
law  of  Ethicsi  which  Is  well  Icnown  to  all  who  have 
given  thehr  mhids  to  the  subject    All  virtue  and 
goodness  tend  to  make  men  powerftil  in  this  world; 
but  they  who  aim  at  the  power  hav4  not  the  virtue. 
Again;  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  and  brings  with  it 
thd  truest  and  highest  pleasui^s;  but  they  who  culti- 
vate it  for  tlie  plcasure-sake  are  sdfisli,  not  religious, 
and  will  never  gain  the  pleasure,  beciuiso  Uiey  never 
can  have  the  virtue.**    I  do  not  know  any  passage 
where  the  law  here  spoken  of  is  more  clearly  or 
precisely  stated*    It  is  certainly  one  which  b  very 
striking,  and  which  yet,  I  think,  must  be  acknow* 
ledged  as  true.    It  would  be  well  perliaps  to  call  it, 
for  the  purposes  of  citation,  Dh  Newman's  law,  (Vom 
the  profound  writer  to  whom  we  owe  this  statement 
of  it    Thie  causes  upon  which  this  law,  or  general 
phenomenon,  depends  seem  to  be  already  at  hand, 
in  the  arrangement  of  facts  proposed  in  the  present 
logic.    He  who  seeks  happiness,  eo  nomine,  misses 
it,  because,  not  knowing  what  happiness  is,  he  takes 
as  his  criterion  what  he  thinks  will  be  happiness, 
neglecting  the  criterion  which,  not  beihg. happiness, 
leads  to  it,  or  is  characterised  by  it  in  result    He 
who  aims  at  duty  finds  happiness,  because  he  chooses 
the  right  criterion,  neglecting  that  which  may  be  a 
result  but  is  not  tlie  criterion  of  conduct 

3.  But  these  grounds  of  admitting  and  explaining 
Dr.  Newman's  law  are  capable  of  further  generalisa- 
tion; they  may  be  applied  to  more  cas^  tlian  that 
which  he  had  in  view  in  the  passage  quoted.    He 
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BooKiL     who  seeks  or  applies  anything  but  the  right  criterion 
2 —       misses  the  particular  end  which  he  seekS|  and  the 
•ctu  particular  satisfaction  contained  in  that  end.     Sup* 
posing  the  moral  sense,  defined  hj  justice  and  love, 
to  be  the  true  criterion,  then  he  who  makes  the  Will 
of  God,  as  he  supposes  it,  the  criterion  of  his  con* 
duct,  or,  in  other  words,  seeks  to  do  the  will  of  God 
and  not  simply  to  do  justice  and  love,  does  not  do 
the  will  of  God  as  it  truly  is,  but  something  else 
which  he  puts  in  its  place.     The  will  of  God  for  him 
is  that  he  should  endeavour  to  act  solely  on  the  cri- 
terion, the  moral  sense.     The  result  of  that  action 
is  in  the  hand  of  God.    Bentham,  I  think,  it  was  who 
acutely  remarked,  that,  if  the  will  of  God  was  the 
criterion  of  right  and  wrong,  we  should  still  need  a 
criterion  of  the  will  of  God.     The  same  remark  may 
be  made  on  the  greatest  happiness  principle,  that,  if 
the  greatest  happiness  is  the  criterion  of  right,  and 
wrong,  we  shall  still  need  a  Criterion  of  the  greatest 
happiness.    Both  ways  of  proceeding  are  erroneous 
on  the  same  ground;  they  both  substitute  a  gene- 
rality for  a  speciality,  a 'second  for  a  first  intention, 
as  the  criterion  of  conduct;  both  are  erroneous  in  the* 
same  way,,  namely,  by  interpreting  that  generaUty, 
specialising  it  for  application,  without  a  criterion ; 
that  is,  by  an  immediate,  or  unreasoned,  assumption 
that  acts  from  time  to  time  in  question  are  in  the 
one  case  a  doing  of  the  will  of  God,  in  the  othei^  a 
procuring  of  the  greatest  happiness.    Call  the  End 
of  ethic  by  what  general  name  you  like.  Will  of  God, 
Greatest  Happiness^  or  Harmony  of  Functions,  in 
every  case  it  requires  interpreting  by  a  criterion 
distinct  from  itself,  before  it  can'  be  rightly  applied 
to  conduct  in  a  single  instance. 
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4.  Anttui  In  hit  Froidnot  of  Juriqvmdeiioe  De* 
temunady  Chapter  ii^  strives  to  cranect  th^  two 
theories  of  the  Will  of  God  and  Utility,  by  makmg 
.  the  latter  serve  as  the  criterion  of  the  former.  The 
benevolence  of  God  is  the  ground  of  this  connection; 
the  will  of  a  benevolent  creator  and  governor  of  the 
worid  must  be,  it  is  said,  the  greatest  happiness  of 
his  sentient  creatures.  This  no  doubt  may  be  truci 
but  the. union  of  the  two  theories  does  not  supply 
the  defect  under  which  they  both  alike  labour.  Iliis 
defect  is  the  want  of  a  sufficiently  precise  definiticHi, 
and  therefore  of  a  sufficiently  precise  criterion.  Put- 
ting together  two  indefinites  does  not  supply  the 
want  of  definiteness,  unless  they  limit  each  other, 
each  excluding  what  the  other  admits.  But  in  the 
present  case  both  indefinites  cover  the  same  ground. 
If  two  disorganised  armies  join  their  forces^  we  wut  to 
see  whether  they  have  thereby  secured  a  new  organi- 
sation; if  not  they  will  only  be  weaker  than  before. 

5.  The  two  theories  of  Utility  and  the  WUl  of 
God  fisdl  to  lead  to  their  own  proposed  ends  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  iand  therefore  for  different  reasons.  The 
particular  actions  or  objects  which  are  assumed  to 
embody  the  Will  of  God,  in  the  second  theory,  fidl 
of  being  the  Will  of  God  from  the  necessary  imper- 
fection of  the  knowledge  which  particular  .jpersons 
anywhere  and  at  any  time  have  concerning  that  Will 
Any  such  particular  action  or  object  is  as  little  likely 
to  be  the  Will  of  God  there  and  then  as,  we  are  told 
by  comparative  philologists,  a  word  in  the  language 
of  one  Indo-European  people  is  to  be  the  same  with 
one  precisely  similar  to  it  in  the  language  of  another 
people  of  the  same  family.  An  action  precisely  har- 
monising with  a  particular  person's  view  of  the  Will 
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^^     of  God  miiBt  differ  from  what  the  traeTnU  of  God 
— -       would  require,  were  it  perfectly  known  to  hinu    To 
UjMofte  act  on  this  particular  view  is  to  asaume  a  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  Will  of  God.    Partially  right 
auch  an  action  may  be;  partially  right'  it  must  be, 
80  far  as  the  moral  sense  is  included  in  its  deter* 
mination.    It  is  this  alone  which  gives  it  validity; 
and  the  greater  part  this  has  in  its  determination, 
the  more  nearly  will  it  approach  to  being  wholly 
right    When  such  an  action  is  challenged  by  other 
persons,  and  conscience  b  pleaded  by  the  doer,  tliis 
plea,  is  not  to  them  a  sufficient  justification,  and 
ought  notto  be  so  to  the  doer,  since  he  should  learn 
to  distinguish  his  own  particular  persuasion  of  what 
the  Will  of  God  consists  in  from  the  criterion  of  right 
itself.    The  plea  is  of  value  for  justifjnng  or  proving 
the  honesty  and  good  faith  of  the  door;  and  will  have 
de  fiicto  just  so  much  weight  with  others  as  their 
previous  knowledge  of  the  person  pleading  it  deter* 
mines  them  to  attach  to  it 

6.  But  now  the  question  arises,  whether  or  not  the 
theory  of  Utility  adds  to  this  cause  of  error,  which 
springs  from  iui})erfect  knowledge,  a  cause  which  con* 
sists  in  the  dcceptiveness  of  pleasure.  This  may  be 
exhibited  best  by  considering  the  two  branches  of 
its  aims  sc'paratcly,  namely,  the  greatest  happiness 
of  die  Subject  himself,  and  that  of  Alankind  or  of 
the  greatest  number.  In  aiming  at  the  happiness  of 
the  greatei^t  number,  error  in  judgment  must  arise 
from  the  same  source,  and  in  the  same  way,  as  in 
the  former  theory.  The.  particular  act  or  object  at* 
tained  can  seldom  if  ever  be  the  precise  act  or  object 
which  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  greatest  happiness 
of  mankind  would  have  dictated.   The  second  branch, 
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rdatiiig  to  the  happiiiaM  of  the  Sulgeet  himad^  eon*  bmkil 
tains  the  mort  plainly  the  qaestion  before  uf.  A  man  — 
fixes  his  hopes  and  directs  his  efforts  to  some  object  najgnca 
or  mode  of  acticm,  which  he  thinks  not  only  morally  Hig'"** 
justifiablci  but  also  a  noble,  refined,  elevated  plea- 
sure; he  attains  the  object|.he.is  enabled  to  perform 
the  actions  embodying  it;  there  is  no  fiulure  in  any 
part  of  his  *^  intention,'*  in  Bentham's  sense  of  the 
term.  Yet  it  is  a  constant  complaint  of  moralists 
that  the  pleasure  enjoyed  is  a  feeble  reflex  of  the 
pleasure  anticipated,  that  we  seem  to  have  attained 
one  purpose  only  to  discover  its  hollowness,  and  be 
again  attracted  and  again  deluded  by  another.  The 
point  to  be  considered  is,  whether  and  how  far  this 
is  a  true  complaint;  whether  there  is,  in  any  con* 
siderable  number  of  instances,  a  delusion  in  pleasure 
attained  and  enjoyed,  a  delu&ion  not  arising  from 
mistaking  the  character  of  the  ^^  intention,'*  or  fi^m 
its  imperfect  attainment,  or  fi^m  circumstances  not 
foreseen  which  injure  its  operation,  but  attaching 
solely  to  the  emotional  character  of  the  act  done  or 
object  attained,  and  consbting  in  a  deceived  expec* 
tation  oiita  pleosurcable  character,  everything  else 
remaining  as  it  was  anticipated. 

7.  This  question  is  not  to  be  hastily  and  roughly 
answered  by  apixmls  to  the  dicta  of  moralists,  such 
as  the  ^^Surgit  amari  aliquid*'  of  Lucretius,  or  Pope's 
«^Man  never  is  but  always  to  be  blest"  Indeed 
there  are  dicta  equally  forcible  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question ;  and  among  the  most  weighty  perhaps 
are  those  words  of  Horace, 

^'Iliepoieiiisiii 
.  Lntntqua  degel,  cni  lioei  in  diem 
DiziaM^  yizi;^ 
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Boatu.     words  whiclii  with  their  immediate  aequeli  eontein 
—        the  exju-easioa  of  a  calm  satiafaction  with  pleasures 

idiiSM«c^  enjojredf  a  satiafaction  enduring  in  the  retrospect  of 
theuL  And  many  other  such  dicta  might  be  quoted. 
There  seem  then  to  be  two  classes  of  pleasures,  or 
at  least  two  classes  of  characters ;  pleasures  which 
are  satisfactory  and  pleasures  which  are  deceptive ; 
characters  which  tend  to  be  satisfied  and  characters 
which  tend  to  be  dissatisfied  with  attained  enjoy- 
ment If  this  is  so,  the  fum  at  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  the  individual  cannot  bo  the  universal  rule 
of  conduct  for  all  men.  We  shall  need  a  criterion 
to.  distiliguish  for  what  pleasures  and  for  what  per- 
sons it  is  avmlable.  But  the  recourse  to  testimony 
on  this  point  is  fruitless ;  we  shall  get  no  farther 
than  to  the  fact  of  their  discrepancy.  If  a  decision 
is  to  be  looked  for  at  all,  it  must  be  from  a  recourse 
to  analysis,  to  grounds  which,  in  respect  to  .this  point, 
are  a  priori. 

8.  Two  classes  of  pleasure  were  distbguished  in 
§  53.  4,  5,  9,  lo,  the  general  and  the.specific;  and 
pleasures  of  the  former  class  were  found  t6  attend  , 
the  exercise  of  the  reactive  powers,  and  to  be  their 
exponents,  the  pleasures  of  cheerfulness  and  energy ; 
while  the  specific  pleasures  were  attached  to  specific 
sensations  and  emotions,  and  were  the  exponents  of 
the  retentive  powers.  We  may  caU  specific  plea- 
sures pleasures  of  indulgence,  and  general  pleasures 
pleasures  of  control  and  government  This  distinc- 
tion was  observed  in  spontaneous  redintegration,  and 
fi^und  to  be  carried  oh  into  voluntary,  through  every 
domain  of  action.  These  two  classes  of  pleasures 
wore  fartlK3r  conipiu^'d  in  §  di,  i,  and  in8t4Uiocs  of 
their  operation  in  character  given.    From  this  ana* 
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lyab  it  is  likdy^  that  oolythoBe  objects  of  punoitcw  bmkb. 
give  a  pleaimre  in  attainment  equal  to  their  pleasure 
in  anticipation,  whidi  contain  the  pleasores  of  con- 
troll  or  combine  these  as  the  governing  element  with 
•  pleasures  of  indulgence ;  that  only  such  objects  of 
pursuit  can  give  a  pleasure  of  long  duration  at  the 
timCi  or  one  which  will  also  give  pleasure  in  the 
retrospect.  We  thus  obtain  a  distinction  both  be- 
tween  the  satisfactory  and  unsatisfactory  pleasures 
and  between  the  satisfied  and  unsatisfied  characters. 
We  narrow  the  class  of  pleasures  to  be  aimed  at^  and 
make  it  more  precise;  they  must  be  pleasures  arising 
from  self-directing  activity.  This  distinction  b  by 
no  means  owing  to  the  greatest  happiness  principle, 
but  is  one  introduced  into  it  Yet  even  this  does 
not  give  a  class  of  pleasures  sufficiently  precise  to 
serve  as  the  criterion  of  ethic.  We  know  only  that 
this  criterion  must  belong  to  the  class  now  marked 
out ;  and  that  the  criterion  here  affirmed  does  so 
more  certainly  and  more  universally  than  any  other 
emotion  will  be  clear  also,  I  think,  from  the  analysis 
of  the  preceding  Book,  particularly  from  §§  38.  72. 
I  am  not  however  now  concerned  to  prove  that  this 
is  the  criterion  of  ethic,  but  to  show  that  this  alone 
has  tbe  promise  of  producing  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  individual,  which  nothing  else  proposed  as  a 
criterion  can  claim. 

9.  Generally  speaking,  the  happiness  of  life  ccm- 
sists  in  the  energy,  and  its  dependent  cheerfulness, 
being  fully  or  more  tiian  equal  to  the  tasks  imposed 
on  it,  or  objects  proposed  to  it,  in  a  far  greater  de* 
gree  tlian  to  the  specifically  plcasureable  character 
of  the  acts  done  or  the  objects  ci\joycMl.  The  former 
is  the  essentiali  the  latter  the  incidental,  condition 
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BooKiL  of  bappiness.  Only  so  long  as  wo  liavo  tho  onorgy 
—       can  we  enjoy  any  specific  pleasure;  without  it|  these 

iiJda«ttk«  pleasures  become  burthens.  It  may  be  strongly  sus* 
l^ected  therefore  that,  whenever  happiness  b  attained 
by  acting  on  the  principle  of  pursuing  happiness,  or 
on  that  of  doing  the  will  of  God,  as  it  is  no  doubt 
frequently  attained  in  the  highest  degree  by  both 
modes,  the  attainment  of  it  is  due  to  the  self-control 
exercised,  to  the  energy  of  the  reactive  movements 
displayed,  and  the  power  thereby  stored  up  for  the 
future.  To  seek  for  happiness  eo  nomine,  that  is,  for 
specific  pleasures  and  enjoyments,  is  thus  the  surest 
way  to  miss  its  attainment,  since  it  is  to  make  us 
imagine  ourselves  dependent  on  circumstances,  to  ex- 
expose  us  to  frequent  disappointment,  as  well  as  to 
lessen  the  fund  of  self-reliant  energy,  which  is  the 
true  and  actual  source  of  perennial  enjoyment  Who 
is  not  familiar  with  the  fact,  that  conditions  of  life, 
poverty,  hardship,  even  comparison  of  our  own  state 
with  that  qf  others,  are  things  almost  mdiffcrent 
to  happiness?  ** Pleasure,"  says  Wordsworth,  **is 
spread  through  the  earth  In  stray  gifts  to  be  claimed 
by  whoever  shall  find,"  The  greater  part  of^enjoy- 
fnent  is  that  which  comes  unlooked  for,  but  never 
without  finding  already,  or  calling  out  afresh,  within 
ourselves  a  burst  of  roactivo  onorgy.  Were  it  not 
for  this  law,  *tho  emotions  of  comparison  would  pro* 
bably  press  upon  us  with  a  far  greater  weight  than 
they  do.  As,  in  ascending  the  ladder  of  ambition, 
each  new  step  gained  is  soon  forgotten,  and  the  next 
end  in  view,  is  sought  for  with  the  same  eagcniess  as 
the  old  ones,  so,  in  descending  it,  that  is,  in  losing  old 
possessions  or  former  honours,  we  forget  our  losses 
and  think  Ojorselves  fortunate  in  the  gain  of  the  ever 
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da^reaaiDg  objects  oC  dedroi  the  attunment  of  uluit* 
ever  purpoee  may  be  immediately  in  prospect  We 
accommodate  ourselves  to  our  circumstanceSi  be  they 
what  they  may;  and  the  near  horizon  is  always  the 
boondmy  within  which  our  happiness  lies.  This  in* 
terest  in  the  immediate  action,  which  detracts  from 
the  pleasures  of  comparison  in  successful  ambition, 
is  also  an  alleviation  of  its  pains  in  failure  and  dis* 
tress.  If  we  do  not  compare  ourselves  with  those 
whom  we  have  £Eur  outstripped  in  the  race,  so  neither 
do  we  with  those  who  have  left  us  far  behind.  Were 
it  not  so,  the  wish  to  be  ^^aut  Cassar  aut  nullus*' 
would  become  a  torment,  and  no  one  would  be  con- 
tent with  his  position  in  lifle,  since  ho  one  could  in 
every  respect  be  Ccosar. 

lo.  We  thus  come  back  again  to  Dr.  Newman's 
law,  which  was  the  point  from  which  we  started. 
Nothing  but  acting  on  a  true  criterion  can  lead  to 
happiness;  and  the  cause  in  nature  which  enables 
this  to  do  so  is  its  being  an  expression  oif  the  reactive 
energies.  To  have  an  indefinite  criterion  is  probable 
fiulure,  to  have  specific  pleasures  for  a  criterion  is 
certain  failure.  The  latter  however  is  not  an  error 
into  which  moralists  are  likely  to  fall  in  theory.  The 
great  danger  to  theory  is  indefiniteness.  Indefinite* 
ness  attaches  to  the  Will  of  God,  to  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  individual,  to  that  of  the  greatest 
number,  that  is,  of  mankind  at  large,  or  of  all  sen* 
tient  beings,  certainly  a  magnificent  conception.  It 
is  clear  however  that,  if  we  make  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  others  our  aim,  we  must  at  least  take  core  to 
aim  at  the  development  of  the  energies  of  those  we  are 
caring  for,  to  aim  at  this  in  the  first  place,  at  their 
material  advantages  in  the  second.     Here  too  we 
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Book  il     shall  need  another  and  more  precise  criteriooi  a  cri- 
—       terion  of  the  means  to  mdce  othera  aelf-relianti  and 

nJLi  «f  tte  aecure  to  them  the  habit  of  self-control ;  otherwise 
we  might  destroy  their  happiness  while  we  secured 
our  own,  and  rmn  the  client  to  benefit  the  patron. 

11.  The  efficacy,  then,  of  obedience  to  conscience 
in  |>roducing  happiness,  like  that  of  obedience  to  any 
other  criterion  which  may  be  adopted,  is  due  to  its 
being  the  expression  of  the  predominance  of  the  re* 
active  over  the  retentive  powers.  It  is  a  case  sub* 
sumed  under  a  general  law  of  the  production  of 
pleasure*  The  greatest  pleasure  results  from  the 
greatest  vigour  of  the  reactive  mental  powers;  and 
diat  kind  of  conduct  produces  the  most  pleasure  or 
greatest  happiness,  in  the  long  run,  which  the  most 
preserves  and  fosters  this  mental  energy.  This  is 
a  repetition,  in  another  shttpe,  of  that  phenomenon 
which  was  noticed  in  §  67. 7,  namely,  that  health  and 
strength  of  the  pbjrsical  orglmisation  is  accompanied 
with  pleasure,  weakness  and  disease  with  pain,  an 
ultimate  though  general  fact  in  physiology.  And 
this  law  it  is  which  supplips  the  connection  between 
physiology  and  ethic,  between  ihe  phenomena  of  the 
de  fiicto  constitution  and  working  of  the  organism 
and  the  practical  criterion  of  choice  which  becomes, 
in  application,  the  Moral  Law. 
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$  84. 1.  Thi  Logic  of  £thic  embraces  iU  acdons.wlie* 
ther  immanent  or  tranaeunti  and  all  ifidelinga  whether 
aenaaUonSi  direct,  or  reflectivei  emotionsi  in  iti  acopei  tw'iSm 
fbr  there  are  none  of  these  which  are  not  modifiable 
by  volition  indiriectly  if  not  directly.  Its  scope  b 
coextensive  with  consciousness  itself.  But  its  irn* 
mediate  domain  or  object-matter,  in  and  with  which 
it  works,  consists  in  voluntary  redintegration  only, 
embracing  in  this  the  guidance  both  of  durect  and  of 
reflective  emotions,  both  of  immanent  and  of  trans- 
eunt  actions.  Similarly  and  for  the  some  reasons  the 
scope  of  the  Logic,  of  Politic  is  the  same  with  that 
of  Uie  logic  of  ethic.  But  its  immediate  domain  or 
object-matter  b  more  restricted,  consisting  in  vol- 
untary transeunt  actions  alone.  Immanent  actions 
fall  back  into  the  scope.  They  are  part  of  the  field 
of  objects  modified  or  to  be  modified  by  transeunt 
actions;  transeunt  actions  are  both  objects  to  be 
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en.  modified  and  the  means^  of  effecting  the  modifieat^ 
—  The  logic  of  politic  is  coextensive  with  the  science 
n»  rtiittiM  and  art  of  Law.  Both  deal  only  with  tranaeont,  or, 
MMiLiiw.  as  they  are  usually  calledi  overt  acts  of  wilL  A  law 
is  a  command  to  do  or  omit  an  overt  act,  directed 
to  a  volition,  and  enforced  by  a  sanction.  Hence  the 
sole  method  of  politic  or  law,  when  it  operates  upon 
immanent  acts,  emotionSi  or  characters,  is  to  work  by 
means  oftranseunt  acts  which  it  commands  or  for- 
bids; its  operation  is  from  without  inwards;  while 
the  principal,  or  at  least  the  characterbtic,  method 
of  ethic  b  to  work  from  within  outwards,  to  modify 
the  habitual  acts  by  first  modifying  the  habitual  emo- 
tions. Every  law  is  therefore  an  infringement  upon 
the*  liberty  of  action  exercised  by  the  organs  of  pure 
representation,  which  are  the  organs  of  the  character. 
Without  the  law  prescribing  or  forbidding  an  overt 
act,  the  immanent  action  of  redintegration  might  have 
taken  a  different  course  with  respect  to  it 

2.  It  is  not  here  said  that  laws  ought  not  to  in* 
fluence  character  and  its  immanent  acts ;  they,  not 
only  do  but  often  ought  to  influence  them.  But  it 
is  said  that  laws  do  not,  as  a  fact,  prescribe  or  forbid 
them.  Laws  require  by  their  definition,  that  the  acts 
prescribed  or  forbidden  should  be  overt  or  transeunt 
acts.  Otherwise  the  laws  belong  not  to  politic  but 
to  ethic;  they  are  moral  laws  only.  The  tenth  com* 
mond  of  the  Decalogue,  ^^thou  shalt  not  covet,"  re* 
vealed  to  St.  Paul,  as  we  may  gather  from  Rom.  vii.  7, . 
that  the  Law  was  spiritual;  in  other  words,  a  moral 
and  not  only  a  political  law.  The  term  "moral  law," 
which  seems  to  add  something  to  the  definition  of 
law,  to  make  it  more  full  and  precise,  so  that  a  moral 
law  must  be  a  law  at  least  and  something  else  be- 
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•kleti  does  not  in  reiUtjr  do  M.    That  it  to  My,  it  is     bmul 
not  political  law  which  is  thus  laid  at  the  basis  of       — 
moral  law,  but  law  generally,  law  as  a  rule  of  conduct    r^\^" 
indefinitely.     The  moiiftl  law  is  then  a  rule  of  con- 
duct|  felt  to  be  valid  by  the  agent,  prescribing  or 
forbidding  fiselings  as  well  as  acts.    The  political  law 
is  still  narroii'er  in  extent  and  fuller  in  characterise 
tics;  it  is  a  rule  (^conduct  prescribing  or  forbidding 
overt  acts  only. 

3.  Conduct  towards  other  persons  as  well  as  to* 
wards  oneself  is  prescribed  by  moral  as  well  as  by 
political  law;  the  domain  of  both  kinds  of  law  is  in 
this  respect  the  same;  but  only  transeunt  or  overt 
acts  are  prescribed  by  political  law;  immanent  acts 
as  well  as  transeunt  only  by  moral  law.  How  far,  or 
in  what  cases,  political  law  is  justified  in  commanding 
or  forbidding  transeunt  acts  towards  oneself^  or  acts 
which  are  chiefly  and  primarily  self-regarding,  is  a 
question  for  another  place.  Here  it  is  only  to  be  said, 
that  no  overt  acts  are  excluded  fcota  the  domain  at 
political  law  by  a  mere  consideration  of  its  nature 
or  scope,  just  as  it  was  shoMrn  that  no  immanent  acts 
or  feelings  were  excluded  from  the  cognisance  of  pub- 
lic opmion,  in  §  82.  9  ct  seqq. 

4.  All  law,  moral  as  well  as  political,  has  and 
enfbrces  some  sanction.  The  sanctions  of  the  moral 
law  consist  in  remorse  and  its  modifications  (§  82^  6, 
&c.).  The  sanctions  of  political  law  are  punishments, 
overt  acts  causing  pain  to  the  transgressor  of  a  poli- 
tical law,  in  consequence  of  his  transgression  of  it. 
Strictly  speaking,  rewards  for  obedience  are  as  much 
sanctions  of  political  law  as  punishments ;  but  the 
immense  preponderance  of  punishments  in  actual  use, 
the  principle  of  both  being  the  same,  will  render  it 
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K  iL     nnobjecticHuible  to  apeak  of  punishments  only  under 
that  tenn ;  especially  since  some  of  the  best  jurists 


hold  this  view  to  be  the  strictly  correct  one  (Austin's 
Md  Lav.  Province  of  JurisprudencCi  Lect  L  p.  8,  2nd  ed«)» 
The  truth  is  that,  restrict  it  as  we  may  to  puiiish- 
ments,  the  term  sanction  inevitably  embraces  rewards 
as  welL  The  hope  of  reward  may  be  a  feebler  mo- 
tive to  obedience,  so  feeble  as  to  be  properly  called 
persuasion  rather  than  enforcement;  but  the  differ* 
ence  is  only  one  of  degree.  And  bcsidcsi  wherever 
there  is  fear  there  is  hope,  and  conversely;  so  tliat  a 
promised  reward  urges  by  the  fear  of  its  being  with- 
held, as  well  as  by  the  hope  of  its  being  given;  and 
a  threatened  punishment  urges  by  the  hope  of  escap- 
ing it  as  well  as  by  the  fear  of  incurring  it  Still  it 
remains  true,  that  by  far  the  greater  part,  both  in 
number  and  weighty  of  the  sanctions  of  law  consists 
of  punishments ;  so  that  we  shall  be  in  small  danger 
of  error  by  adopting  this  simplification  of  the  term. 

$.  The  difference  between  the  sanctions  of  ethic 
and  of  law  gives  rise  to  a  distinction  between  the 
duties  impost  by  them,  the  acts  or  feelings  com- 
manded or  forbidden.  The  duties  imposed  by  law 
are  termed  duties  of  perfect,  those  imposed  in  ethic 
by  conscience  of  imperfect  obligation.  The  sanction 
of  moral  duties  flows  directly  from  the  conscience 
itself  in  remembering  its  act,  that  of  legal  duties 
flows  from  the  lawgiver  who  punishes  for  the  act 
Here  the  act  is  separate  from  the  conunaiid,  and  the 
command  from  the  punishment ;  all  three  are  overt 
acts;  the  obvious  and  overt  nature  of  the  punish- 
ment, which  completes  the  efficacy  of  the  command, 
seems  to  be  the  reason  why  the  obligation  is  called 
perfect    The  remorse  of  conscience  is  unseen  in  its 
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ap^niion^  and  to  the  publie  therefiM«  uncertain  in 
its  efficacy;  hence  the  obligation  b  called  imperfect. 
Tet  the  distinction  of  the  whole  aeries  of  acts  into  iw^Sw 
commanding  power,  command,  and  sanction,  is  jnst 
as  clear  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  And  since 
obligation  is  a.term  which  has  in  ordinary  use  a  dis- 
tinctly  moral  sense,  it  would  be  better  to  substitute 
for  it  the  term  enforcement,  and  to  speak  of  Duties 
of  perfect  and  imperfect  enforcement,  instead  of  ob- 
ligation. Some  classes  of  commands  imposing  overt 
acts,  which  are  usually  called  laws,  have  no  legal 
sanction.  Such  'are  International  laws  and  Consti- 
tutional laws.  (Austin,  Work  cited,  Vol.  L  pp.  225- 
235,  2nd  ed.)  The  sovereign  which  imposes  them 
being  divided,  and  the  command  thus  consisting  of 
an  agreement  either  express  or  tacit  between  the 
parties  concerned,  the  violation  of  the  command  by 
one  or  more  of  the  parties  prevents  the  sanction 
being  applied  by  the  same  parties  who.  imposed  the 
command.  In  this  case  law  is  at  an  end,  and  the 
place  of  sanction  b  filled  by  war.  Moral  law  re- 
mains in  this  case,  unassailed ;  but  political  law  has 
vanished.  The  duties  of  intermitional  and  consti- 
tutional law  are  therefore  duties  of  imperfect  enforce- 
ment, and  in  this  character  subject,  as  before,  to 
moral  law,  and  similar  to  moral  duties,  notwithstand- 
ing that  they  consist  of  overt  acts  commanded  or  for- 
bidden, and  notwithstanding  that  they  are  formed 
into  elaborate  systems,  imd  administered  by  regular 
tribunals.  Every  })olitiaal  law  has  the. moral  law 
for  its  basis ;  a  law  which  endures  beyond  the  power 
of  overt  acts  or  events  to  overthrow ;  a  law  which 
judges  at  its  tribunal  and  by  its  criterion  every  poli- 
tical law  which  can  be  imposed. 
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^y^g^  6*  The  following  consideration  again  shows  the 

— ^        universality  of  moral  law,  and  its  supremacy  over 
^SSr    P^^^^^*    The  person  or  persons  imposing  the  com* 
m4  l«w«     mands  of  politick  law  are  called  the  sovereign.    In 
Englandi  for  instancci  Parliament  consbting  of  the 
Sing  and  the  two  Houses  is  the  sovereign ;  that  it 
is  so  depends  on  the  Constitution ;  the  Constitution 
is  its  de  jure  basis,  and  the  actual  recognition  of  its 
power  is  its  de  facto  basis.     The  Constitution  may 
be  regarded  as  a  de  jure  sovereign  only ;  but  tliis  is 
not  a  sovereign  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.     The 
Parliament  is  de  facto  sovereign  over  the  Constitu- 
tion as  well  as  over  its  subjects ;  but  this  is  not  per- 
feet  sovereignty,  because  it  lacks  the  de  jure  dementi 
which  there  is  nothing  to  give  it  except  the  moral 
law  in  the  hearts  of  the  whole  people.     Only  over 
its  subjects  is  it  full  sovereign,  de  facto  and  de  jure 
as  well.     It  is  essential  to  a  political  sovereign  that 
it  should  have  actual  power  of  enforcing  obedience 
to  its  commands  by  means  of  punishment.    The  laws 
are  laws  of  perfect  enforcement;  hence  the  sovereign 
must  at  least  have  de  facto,  supremacy.     But  tlie 
justification  of  the  laws,  of  that  supremacy  itself, 
flows  firom  a  source  above  the  sovereign,  from  the 
moral  law, 

7.  In  political  law  the  sovereign  who  imposes  the 
commands  and  the  subjects  on  whom  they  are  im- 
posed are  distinct  persons.  The  acts  commanded 
being  overt  acts,  if  the  characters  of  sovereign  and 
subject  were  united  in  the  same  person  or  persons, 
the  sanction  would  be  inefficacious ;  the  sovereign 
would  remit  the  punishment  when  it  became  dis- 
agreeable to  him,  that  is,  at  the  moment  when  its 
efficacy  was  required ;  and  the  only  sanction  remain- 
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ing  would  be  that  of  the  mond  law.  In  political 
law,  thereforoi  the  sovereign  and  the  subjects  an 
distinct  But  unce  every  individual  is  subject  ne*  W 
cessarily  to  the  moral  law  in  all  his  acts,  whether  ^^ 
immanent  or  transeunt^  the  sovereign  who  imposes 
political  laws  is  so;  and  in  this  way  also  the  political 
lawS|  being  acts  of  the  sovereign,  are  subordinate  to 
moraL  The  same  is  true  of  the  obedience  rendered 
by  the  subjects ;  obedience  or  disobedience  is  an  act 
of  tlie  individual  subject,  and  in  this  character  de- 
pendent on  his  conscience  for  justification. 

8.  In  the  next  place  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in 
the  case  of  politic&l  laws  there  is  no  single  person 
able  to  judge  them  in  their  moral  character  without 
appeal     One  person  commands  and  another  obeys, 
each  responsible  morally  for  his  own  act;  but  there 
is  no  single  conscience  judging  the  act,  made  up  of 
command  and  obedience,  as  a  whole.     Yet  at  the 
same  time  every  political  law  has  effects  upon  im- 
manent acts  and  feelings,  and  upon  reflective  emo- 
tions; and  the  lawgiver  b  therefore  morally  bound 
to  aim  at  the  results,  of  this  natiure,  which  are  com- 
manded by  the  moral  law.     The  same  b  the  case 
with  laws  international  and  constitutional,  which  re* 
ttde  in  the  breasts  of  men,  and  are  boimd  by  the 
cfHisiderations  which  conscience  imposes.     All  law, 
which  b  not. itself  moral  law,  b  therefore  de  jure 
subordinate  to  it,  and  flows  from  it  so  far  as  its  de 
jure  character  b  concerned.    The  separaition  which 
is  possible  between  these  two  elements  of  right  and 
fSEu:t  in  political  laws  b  the  ground  of  divided  alle- 
giance to  a  temporal  and  to  a  spiritual  sovereign,  a 
question  which  can  only  be  settled,  whenever  it  arises, 
bv  the  conscience  of  the  individual. 
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9,  It  is  because  law  has  ends  beycmd  itself  in 
immanent  acts  and  feelings^  ends  belonging  solely  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  conscience  and  to  the  province  of 
ethic,  that  attempts  to  judge  ethic  by  law,  or  by  a 
logic  derived  from  law,  are  liable  to  failure.     Be- 
tween the  ends  proper  to  law  itself  and  the  ultimate 
ends  of  ethic  there  lies  a  gul^  a  region  of  phenomena 
for  which  law  supplies  no  guidance,  where  ethical 
analysis  alone  is  of  service.     Thei  ends  proper  to  law 
itself  require  tracing  across  this  region  to  their  ulti- 
mate  end;  whereby  the  character  of  this  ultimate 
end  itself  becomes  more  definitely  perceived.    With- 
out this  guidance  by  etliical  analysis  the  ultimate 
end  is  caught  up  hastily  and  indicated  vaguely,  con- 
ceived as  the  greatest  happiness  for  instance;  and 
thus  the  application  of  law  logic  to  ethic  directly  is 
ouo  cause  of  utilitarianisui.     Another  consequence  of 
tl)e  same  cause  is  the  material  or  sensational  nature 
of  the  sanctions  attributed  to  the  moral  law.     If  the 
moral  law  has  sanctions,  it  is  said,  they  must  be 
efficacious;  hence  the  adoption  by  legal  moralists 
of  the  conceptions  of  endless  reward  and  punishment 
after  death;  the  sanctions  gain  intensity  at  the  cost 
of  their  purely  moral  character.     Hence  too  comes 
the  notion  of  the  commands  and  judgments  of  God 
being  definite  words  and  phrases  pronounced  by  men 
and  written  in  books;  for  political  laws  must  be  clear 
and  precise,  it  was  said,  or  the  punishments  for  trans- 
gressing them  would  be  unjust;  since,  then,  God's 
laws  and  sanctions  are  ex  hypothesi  just,  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  arc  conveyed  riuist  be  definite 
and  unmistakeable.     Lastly  the  moral  Character  of 
the  moral  law  is  lessened  by  the  ex|>ectation  that  an 
actual,  universal,  and  de  facto,  obedience  is  essential 
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to  its  natme.    Pditical  laws  were  not  de  jare  bind-     bomil 
ing,  unless  there  was  defiEU^to  power  to  enfixrce  them; 
and  accordingly,  mora)  laws  which  are  not  de  fiicto 
enforced  are,  by  a  false  analogy,  held  not  de  jure 
binding  either.     It  is  then  forgotten,  or  not  per- 
ceived,  that  the  moral  law  b  a  plant  of  feeble  growth 
at  firsti  having  its  roots  in  the  reflective  emotions; 
that  its  validity  depends  solely  on  what  it  is  by  its 
nature,  not  on  the  success  with  which  it  may  be  pro- 
pagated, or  on  the  extent  of  obedience  which  it  may 
command;  that  its  complete  triumph  may,  or  rather 
musty  be  in  the  far  distant  future,  when  the  ling- 
domsof  the  world  shall  become  kingdoms  of  righte- 
ousness and  peace.    But  it  is  clear  that,  if  only  such 
laws  are  morally  good  as  actually  and  visibly  prevail 
in  the  world,  Uie  moral  law  must  lose  much  of  its 
momtity,  the  conquered  cause  never  be  the  right 
one;  the  gods  of  the  moment  al>vays  right,  Cato  al- 
ways wrong. 

10.  The  questions  touched  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graph lead  to  one  which  has  been  much  discussed, 
the  question  of  primacy  between  ethic  and  law  in 
historical  develoimicnt  History  is  the  realisation 
of  the  moral  law,  which  develops  as  every  other  ele- 
ment in  man's  nature  develops  in  the  changes  of 
times.  The  moral  law  known  to  man  ages  ago  is 
not  the  same  in  content  as  the  moral  laiw  known  to 
him  now;  nor  the  moral  law  known  to  him  now  as 
that  which  will  be  known  to  him  ages  hence.  It  b 
a  mistake  to  imagine  a  moral  law  always  the  same, 
always  equally  perfect  and  complete.  There  b  no 
evidence  for  such  a  things  It  would  be  absolute, 
transcendent,  impos^blo.  One  element  of  the  moral 
law  only  b  unchanging.    The  moral  law,  us  wo  know 
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Oklnu*  '^  ^y  ^^P^^'^^  i>  gradually  realised  by  hirtotyi  !• 
strengthened  and  increased  in  clearness  and  fullness 
with  every  step  in  the  development  of  man's  nature 
and  knowledge.  Its  realisation  includes  its  own 
growth  as' well  as  its  increasing  command  over  obe- 
dience. Now  a  change  in  law,  now  a  change  in 
morals;  now  a  moral  ideal  becoming  fixed  and  se« 
cured  by  a  legal  provision^  now  a  legal  provision 
cultivating  the  growth  of  a  new  moral  ideal;  as  £aT 
back  and  as  fiur  forwards  as  we  can  seCi  each  pre* 
cedes  the  other,  eiich  is  followed  by  the  other.  There 
is  no  question  of  precedence  in  order  of  time  alone,  • 
he  the  process  is  in  infinitum,  in  both  directions. 
It  is  the  nature  of  the  two  steps,  the  legal  and  the 
moral,  which  decides  the  question  of  the  primacy 
between  them.  If  the  primacy  means  in  point  of 
de  jure  supremacy,  it  is  clear  that  it  belongs  to  the 
moral  step,  at  every  stage  of  the  hbtoHcal  process. 

§  85«  I.  Since  law  is  subordinate  to  ethic,  or,  in 
other  words,  since  both  those  who  command  and 
those  who  obey  are  bound  morally  to  regard,  in  the 
last  resort,  the  commands  of  the  moral  law,  it  fol* 
lows  that  the  ultimate  ends  of  law  are  suspended 
upon  that  of  ethic,  deducible  from  it,  and  justifiable 
by  it.  The  logic  of  law  is  a  reproduction  of  that  of 
ethic,  but  applied  to  overt  acts  only.  Where  imma* 
ncnt  acts  are  Judged,  they  are  judged  directly  by  the 
logic  of  ethic. and  not  by  that  of  law.  Laws  stand 
to  moral  duties  m  the  same  relative  position  as  trans- 
eunt  to  immanent  acts;  they  fix,  embody,  and  give 
them  permAncncc;  La>vs  and  systems  of  laws,  which 
are  institutions,  codes,  rocogniHoil  customs  whether 
written  or  unwritten,  are  fixed  landmarks;  known 
to  all  men,  difficult  to  alter  or  remove,  inasmuch  as, 
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obteinbg  all  the  foroo  of  hMt^  thej  oflfbr  In  the      Btea*  n. 

venerable  names  of  Law  and  Custom  a  battle  cry         

and  a  rallyoig  "point  to  all  those  who  are  not  pre-    twJ!I!^« 

pared  to  give  up  habits  of  thought,  action,  and  feel* 

ing,  or  are  unable  to  perceive  when  the  growth  of  a 

new  morality  demands  the  reformation  of  an  old  law. 

Hence  arises  the  alternation  spoken  of  in  the  preced* 

ing  paragraph,  the  change  effected  in  law  by  mor» 

ality,  the  progress  assured  to  morality  by  law.    The 

alternation  is  in  some  sort  a  conflict  between  the  two 

principles  of  law  and  morality.     Yet  throughout  the 

alternation  or  the  conflict,  and  at  every  step  of  it, 

the  appeal  always  lies  from  law  to  the  principles  and 

logic  of  ethic     It  is  these  that  are  invoked  by  both 

parties  to  resist  or  to  justify  a  proposed  change.  The 

question  is,  what  are  the  proper  ends  of  law  as  de* 

termined  by  the  logic  of  ethic. 

a.  Since  the  End  of  ethic  is  the  ideal  perfection 
of  justice  and  love,  but  laws  deal  only  with  overt 
acts,  the  End  of  law  must  be'to  command  such  overt 
acts  as  lead  toward  the  establishment  of  this  ideal,  to 
forbid  such  overt  acts  as  lead  away  from  or  prevent 
it  But  justice  and  love  are  emotions,  immanent  acts, 
which  cannot  be  commanded  by  any  law;  nor  can 
the  immanent  acts  .or  emotions  which  lead  toward 
their  establishment  be  commanded,  nor  their  oppo- 
sites  forbidden,  by  law.  So  far  as  the  End  can  be 
furthered  by  overt  acts,  law  has  a  positive  duty  to 
regulate  such  acts;  so  fkr  as  it  can  be  furthered  by 
immanent  acts,  law  has  a  negative  duty  to  abstain 
from  regulation.  Of  these  two  branches,  exhausting 
the  whole  duty  of  law,  tiio  first  is  to  ostablisli  justice, 
tiie  second  to  respect  liberty. 

3.  Justice  comprises  the  whole  duty  of  law  lii  the 
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^^^  first  branch  for  this  reasoiii  that  justice  alone  has  a 
part  which  consists  in  overt  acts;  and  it  is  only  the 
overt  acts  which  embody  justicci  the  overt  acts  which 
embody  injusticci  which  can  be  contmanded  or  for* 
bidden  by  law.  The  kind  of  acts  which  are  here  in 
contemplation  will  be  evident  from  the  instances  of 
justice  and  injustice  given  m  §§.82,  83.  They  are 
such  as  fall  under  the  heads  of  the  law  of  status,  of 
property,  and  of  contract.  It  is  not  at  this  moment 
in  place  to  enter  upon  an  analysis  or  classification 
of  law  in  theise  respects.  AH  overt  acts  which  are 
thought  to  embody  justice  and  injustice  are  imme* 
diate  objects  of  legal  regulation.  It  is  clear  that  the 
justice  and  injustice  of  one  state  of  society  consists 
in  very  difierent  acts  from  the  justice  and  injustice  of 
another  state.  Justice  between  pertons  in  the  early . 
days  of  Rome,  for  instance,  consisted  in  very  differ- 
ent acts  from  justice  between  |)crsons  in  the  Feudal 
Regime,  and  both  from  llie  justice  of  the  present 
day.  It  is  the  duty  of  law  to  establish  and  enforce 
by  its  sanctions  the  justice  pro|)er  to  the  state  of 
society  existing  at  the  time,  and  from  time  to  time. 
To  maintain  an  antiquated  justice  is  injustice.  This 
would  be  a  transgression  of  the  second  branch  of  the 
duty  of  law,  the  duty  of  respecting  liberty. 

4.  The  term  Liberty  is  here  employed  in  the 
sense  which  has  been  given  to  it  throughout,  the 
fr'ee  self-determination  of  the  mechanism  of  pure  and 
reflective  representation. .  This  liberty  is  not  the  so- 
called  freedom  of  the  will;  nor  yet  is  it  license,  or 
freedom  from  the  moral  law;  noryet  is  it  freedom 
from  restraint  generally.  Of  these  uses  of  the  term 
Liberty,  the  first  is  a  chimera;  the  second  an  im- 
morality; the  third  an  impossibility.    Yet  this  third 
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b  the  OM  whidi  b  cunraiitly  adopted*  In  dik     bmkil 
umntry.    It  Involvw  the  nme  oonceptioQ  as  the  firat     ^^^tJ^ 
aense  doeai  that  of  freedom  of  the  will;  the  concept    Tte*JStt«f 
tkm  of  something  acting  by  itsclfi  arbitrarily,  without       ^^^ 
rule  or  order  of  nature,  an  ontological  entity;  for  if 
not|  liberfy  being  freedom  from  restndnt  generally, 
perfect  liberty  would  be  perfect  annihilation;  the 
subject  of  the  freedom  must  therefore  be  supposed, 
by  these  reasoncfrs,  to  exist  per  se  not  subject  to  hw 
of  any  kind.    Of  course  I  am  well  aware  that  this 
consequence  would  be  rejected  and  denied  by  those 
who  inust  on  the  notion  of  liberty  being  fi-eedom 
from  restraint;  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  re* 
jected  logically  and  consistently.    L^al  moralists  as 
well  as  psychologists  are  ontologists  at  bottom;  some 
ontologicid  .^^  person"  or  ^^selT*  is  the  fundamental 
unonalysed  .unit  widi  which  they  start     But  the 
sense  of  the  term  liberty  here  intended  is  the  liberty 
of  self-determination  in  reflective  redintegmtion,  as 
explained  in  §  57.  i2*i6;  the  free  play  of  the  motive 
powers  therein  comprised,  uninfluenced  by  feelings 
consisting  solely  of  direct  emotions,  or  of  frameworks 
composed  solely  of  sensations ;  uninfluenced  therefore 
by  the  pain  or  pleasure  inflicted  by  the  overt  acts 
which  are  sanctions  of  law. 

5.  Ethic,  then,  commands  law  to  do  two  thmgs, 
to  leave  the  moral  bemg  of  every  individual  free  to 
be  governed  by  motives  arising  within  itself,  includ- 
ing the  security  of  this  freedom  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  others,  or  of  violence  which  is  illegal  law; 
and  to  enforce  by  sanctions  the  overt  acts  of  justice 
as  conceived  by  the  political  society  of  the  time.  The 
first  duty  is  the  provision  for  Progress,  the  second 
for  Order;  the  first  the  provision  for  reformation  of 
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of  Law. 


^H^^  the  law,  the  fecond  for  its  stability.  Much  has  been 
said  aboat  the  necessity  for  combining  the  two  fea- 
tures of  order  and  pro^;ress;  in  genelral  terms  no* 
thing  can  be  more  true;  but  such  generalities  require 
alMrays  interpretation,  analysis,  reduction  to  their 
"  first  intention/'  So  reduced  their  names  are  these, 
justice  and  liberty. 

^^J^  §  86.  1.  The  ends  of  law  having  been  pointed  out, 

the  next  question  concerns  the  criteria  for  knowing 
in  the  future  what  laws  are  adapted  to  secinre  them, 
and  for  judging  past  laws  by  their  apparent  tendency 
to  these  results..  There  can  be  no  single  criterion  of 
law,  as  there  was  of  ethic,  because  there  is  not  one 
but  two  ends;  and  we  should  want  a  criterion  not 
only  for  each  separately,  but  also  for  their  combina- 
tion as  ends  of  a  single  law.  The  establishment  of 
legal  criteria  is  therefore  much  more  complicated  and 
difficult  than  of  the  ethical  one.  Again,  since  the 
criteria  are  to  be  applied  to  laws  commanding  and 
forbidding  overt  acts,  and  not  to  the  character  of  the 
lawgiver  or  sovereign,  a  knowledge  of  overt  acts,  m 
their  different  kinds  and  enormous  variety,  is  requi- 
site licfore  we  can  discover  in  them  features  which 
may  serve  as  criteria;  we  shallreqiiire  to  know  what 
features  have  be^i  found  to  lead  to  improved  justice 
and  more  perfect  liberty;  in  other  words,  we  shall 
want  a  knowledge  of  history  generally,  and  of  the 
histmies  of  particular  states.  A^in,  since  the  sanc- 
tions are  motives  of  obedience,  a  knowledge  of  the 
operation  of  different  kinds  of  sanctions  is  requisite; 
and  since  the  operation  of  laws  themselves  when 
obeyed,  of  institutions  when  established,  takes  place 
by  means  of  motives  acting  on  indinduals,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have,  on  this  account  too,  some  very 
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considerable  knowledge  of  the  yarioos  kinds  of  hu-     Baas  n. 
man  actions^  and  the  means  of  their  modification.  — 

2»  All  thb  is  clearly  impossible  in  the  present  tw  criMfe 
work*  Such  an  historical  and  experimental  enquiry  «r  u^ 
is  far  beyond  its  purview.  I  must  therefore  renounce 
the  attempt  to  establish  any  criteria  for  judging 
laws  favourably  or  unfavourably,  except  so  fur  as 
the  Ends  already  pointed  out  are  criteriai  and  their 
character  plainly  and  directly  discernible  in  the  laws 
to  be  judged.  Even  this,  however,  affords  no  small 
guidance;  a  light  on  the  horizon  may  direct  the 
belated  traveller,  though  it  does  not  show  him  the 
immediate,  path;  More  than  this  could  not  be  at- 
tempted without  our  becoming  involved  in  the  dis* 
cussion*  of  particular  laws,  and  in  the  merits  of  par- 
ticular controversies;  without  our  transgressing  the 
limits  of  a  logic,  as  stated  generally  at  the  end  of 
Book  i.  in  §  75.  For  the  truth  is,  that  the  further  ^ 
construction  of  a  logic  of  politic,  in  this  direction, 
depends  upon  a  further  analysis  and  classification 
of  the  phenomena  of  society  than  has  hitherto  been 
given,  at  least  with  admitted  success. 

J.  When  however  we  turn  to  the  remaining  lo- 
gicd  head,  that  c^  Motives,  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
different  position.  The  analysis  of  the  operation  of 
social  and  political  forces,  as  they  are  now  actually 
at  work,  or  have  been  actually .  operative  in  past 
times,  apart  fi*om  the  judgments  to  be  passed  on 
them,  as  conducive  or  not  conducive  ta  the  ends  of 
law,  has  been  pushed  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection,  ' 
by  works  which  would  fall  under  the  general  de- 
scription of  Philosophy,  of  History.  All  pleasures 
and  pains,  of  whatever  kind,  are  motives  of  action 
in  individuals;  all  may  be  motives  in  masses  of  indi* 
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in.     viduals.    But  the  question  ia^  How  is  the  operatioii 
.«—       of  motiyes  affected  when  masses  act  upon  masseSi 
TWeritflrk    individuals  upon  each  other  and  the  whole,  and  the 
•tum.      whole    upon  the   individuals;   What  constitutes  a 
mass  of  individuals,  what  binds  it  together ;  What 
particular  kinds  of  motives,  of  pleasures  and  pains, 
are  found  de  facto  to  have  had  most  weight  when 
.  witnessed  in  society?    In  the  individual,  the  result- 
ing choice  proved  the  amount  of  one  pleasure  to  be 
greater  or  less  than  that  of  another,  and  the  greater 
pleasure  became  the  will  of  the  individual.    A  group 
of  men  often  act  as  if  they  had  a  single  will,  a  will 
to  gratify  a  single  desire;  what  then  is  the  compa* 
rative  force  of  the  different  groups,  and  of  the  dif* 
ferent  desires  which  seem  to  animate  them?    Of  such 
kind  are  the  questions  which  are  the  preliminary  to 
any  further  question  about  criteria.     The  de  £[icto 
forces  at  work  in  the  social  organism  must  be  known, 
belbre  a  criterion  can  be  discovered;  just  as,  in  the 
study  of  the  individual,  the  analysis  of  the  emotions 
and  their  redintegration  was  the  condition  of  point- 
ing out  the  criterion  of  ethic.     That  further  analysis 
and  classification  of  the.  phen6mena  of  society,  just 
spoken  of  as  a  pre-requisite  to  the  discover}'  of  the 
criteria,  may  be  sketched  in  outline  at  least  under 
the  logical  head  of  the  de  facto  motive  forces  in 
society. 

4.  Thus  in  the  logic  of  politic  the  question  of 
motives,  and  the  analysis  of  organs  and  functions, 
belonging  to  that  head  of  logic,  occupy  at  present 
the  most  prominent  position,  the  position  which  in 
the  logic  of  ethic  was  occupied  by  the  question  of 
criterion,  while  the  question  of  criterion  is  in  politic 
a  question  of  the  future,  reserved  for  a  more  com- 
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pletd  iteto  of  knowledge.    The  analytb  correqpond-     ^^^ 
ing  to  the  present  one  in  the  study  of  the  individual       — . 
was  that  contained  in  Book  L    Were  the  means  at    tuaiMii 
hand  for  offering  one  equally  complete  of  societjvit      •ium. 
would  not  be  attempted  for  the  first  time  in  the  logi* 
cal  part  of  the  investigation.    In  other  words,  the 
logic  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  society  is  still 
only  in  its  tentative  stage,  because  the  phenomena 
have  not  been  yet  sufficiently  examined,  or  disco- 
vered in  their  true  relations.     Contrary  to  the  usiuil 
opinion  I  cannot  but  think,  that  the  knowledge  which 
we  have  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  indi- 
vidual consciousness  is  more  complete  and  accurate 
than  that  which  has  been  attained  of  the  correspond- 
ing structure  and  functions  of  society. 

5.  Yet  it  is  not  a  compendium  or  a  sketch  of  the 
philosophy  of  history,  so-called,  that  is  here  to  be  • 
offered.  It  is  an  attempt  to  construct  an  applied 
logic,  to  give  a  metaphj'sical  analysis,  of  the  social 
organism,  in  respect  of  its  de  facto  motive  forces  and 
of  the  organs  which  embody  and  apply  them,  of  the 
mechanism  of  society  both  statical  and  d3mamical ; 
an  attempt  which  could  not  have  been  made  without 
the  previous,  more  empirical,  examination  of  the 
same  phenomena  by  philosophic  historians,  especially 
by  Auguste  Comte,  perhaps  the  greatest  among  the 
illustrious  historians  of  that  country  the  genius  of 
which  is  pre-eminently  historical. 

§  87.  I.  Character  is  the  last  point  in  mdindual    xJ'Im^ 
or  ethical  analysis,  the  first  in  political  or  analysis     •*•«•«?• 
of  the  state.     The  ultimate  units  in  character  are 
emotional  states  of  consciousness;  the  ultimate  units   . 
of  a  mass  or  group  of  individuak  are  characters,  or 
individuals  defined  by  their  character.    The  de  facto 
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empirical  motives  of  individuals  «r 

degrees  of  pleasure  contained  in  and  defined  by  dif* 


iH.     empirical  motives  of  individuals  are  the  different 


TW"M^  ierent  emotions;  the  do  facto  empirical  motivies  of  a 
^*    group  of  individuals  are  the  actions  of  the  individuals 
flowing  from  their  clmracter.    This  is  not  a  conclu« 
sion  from  the  analogy  which  a  group  or  body  politic 
bears  to  an  individual  person,  but  a  simple  fact  of 
obsen^tion;  no  group  is  supposed  by  it  to  exist 
previously  to  the  action,  the  overt  action,  of  indi- 
vidufds.    These  actions,  which  display  the  tendencies 
of  character,  are  the  aiusos  of  the  formation  of  groui>s 
in  tlie  first  placc^  and  in  the  next  of  the  detormina- 
tion  of  their  action  when  fonued.   In  history,  uideed, 
we  can  never  reach  a  beginning;  groups  precede  ac- 
tions and  actions  groups,  alternately,  as  far  back  as 
we  can.  see,  nor  can  we  imagine  men  existing  in  iso- 
lation from  each  other,  and  not  formed  into  groups. 
It  is  a  parallel  case  to  that  of  law  and  ethic,  in  §  84. 
ID;  and  here  also  it  is  not  an  historical  but  a  logical 
first  that  is  uitcnded,  in  saying  that  actions  are  the 
causes  of  groups.    That  the  reverse  is  not  true  in 
logic  is  shown  by  this,  that,  when  groups  are  formed, 
it  is  not  the  group  but  the  actions  of  the  group  which 
modify  other  groups,  and  are  modifieiVby  their  action 
in  turn.   The  group  may  be  entirely  expluineil,  when 
its  nature  is  analysed,  by  the  actions  of  individuals; 
but  ^e  actions  of  individuals  can  only  be  partially 
explained  by  their  belonging  to  such  and  such  a 
group. 

a.  The  actions  which  form  groups  are  actions 
displaying  similar  and  compatible  tendencies  of  cha- 
racter in  the  individuals  who  perform  them*  The 
pleasure  which  one  individual  takes  in  certain  actions 
is  increased  or  secured  by  similar  and  compatible  ac* 
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tionn  in  odier  indiviclukla.     These  individiiab  are     boskil 
drawn  together  into  a  group  by  the  perception  of      — 
this  mutual  benefit    It  makes  no  difference  in  the   iwaoti 
general  nature  of  the  case,  whether  the  interests  thus 
gratified,  the  benefits  thus  received,  are  received  and 
gratified  by  the  natural  or  birth  pocsdtion  of  the  per* 
sons,  or  in  consequence  of  a  late  discovery  on  their 
part;   the  persons  in  question  may  be  mother  and 
child,  or  they  may  be  two  hunters  agreeing  to  meet 
for  exchange  of  booty,  or  two  students  for  inter* 
change  of  ideas;  the  essential  nature  of  the  actions 
whicli  bind  these  |>er8ons  into  grou{)s  remains  the 
8ame,  namely,  actions  satisfying  similar  and  com* 
]mtible  tendencies  of  character*.    These  groups,  the 
smallest  that  can  be  formed,  of  whatever  kind  they 
may  be,  have  indi^nduals  defined  by  character  for 
their  units;  and  they  themselves  are  the  units  of 
larger,  more  complex,  and  more  organised  groups, 
which  are  nations  or  states*     The  orgims  of  societ}* 
are  such  units,  that  is  to  say,  are  grouj)s  by  which  a 
society  peifonns  its  difierent  functions,  and  operates 
on  its  own  members  or  on  other  societies,  groups 
incor}H)rated  into  the  society  itself.    All  the  organs 
of  society  are  such  gnnips,  but  it  is  not  every  group 
that  is  a  sei^tirate  organ  of  soinety*    The  org^uis  must 
be  defined  by  (listinctiiess  of  function  as  awII  as  by 
distinctness  of  group. 

3.  AVhen  Auguste  Comte,  insisting  rightly  on  the 
necessity  of  regarding  as  unit  of  society  an  aggregate 
of  individuals,  interposed  as  it  were  between  the  in* 
dividuals  and  the  societ}'  as  a  whole,  proceeds  to  lay 
it  down  that  the  family  is  the  unit  of  the  state,  he 
seems  to  me  to  *take  too  narrow  a  basis,  and  to  erect 
upon  it  too  artificial  an  edifice.     Families,  it  is  true, 
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are  groaps  strongly  coherenti  bound  together  by  ntr 
toral  not  artificial  interests ;  but  they  are  not  the 
^cfe?  only  groups  which  are  spontaneously  formed  by  the 
action  of  individual  interests.  To  analyse  society 
sufficiently^  and  to  classify  its  phenomena  correctlyi 
all  the  kinds  of  |^ups  which  the  play  of  individual 
character  produces,  into  which  it  throws  individuals 
together,  must  be  taken  into  account.  Otherwise 
the  society  as  a  whole  is  judged  of  by  too  limited 
a  standard,  its  freedom  and  variety  is  disregarded. 
It  would  perhaps  be  hopeless  to  expect  the  first  sue* 
cessful  movement  towards  such  a  ccnnplete  anal3rsis 
of  the  phenomena  of  society  from  a  simple  historical 
inspection  of  them.  The  first  really  available  hypo* 
thesis  may  be  ex^^ected  to  arise  from  an  analysis  of 
individual  character,  since  it  is  in  this  that  the  motive 
causes  are  found  which  form  and  bind  groups  toge* 
ther,  and  which  then  determine  tlicir  action  on  each 
othei"  and  on  tlie  whole.  It  is  not  miid  that  all  groups 
are  important  in  the  same  way,  or  in  equal  degi*ees, 
but  that  all  must  be  taken  into  account,  as  operative 
units  and  organs  of  society  as  a  whole,  whatever  may 
be  their  character  and  importance. 

4*  The  groups  formed  by  unity  of  interest  need 
not  be  locally  distinct  from  each  other,  nor  locally 
united  in  themselves.  Sometimes  a  common  local 
positbn  forms  a  group,  as  in  the  case  of  islands, 
fortified  towns,  or  to>vns  with  a  particular  trade. 
But  it  is  by  identity  of  interest  that  the  pectdiarity 
of  local  position  operates  to  form  the  group.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  family  remains  an  united  group, 
notwithstanding  that  one  son  may  be  in  Australia, 
another  in  America.  It  is  not  always  or  necessarily 
so-;  but  this  depends  upon  the  counteractmg  interests 
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of  otliar  groupt}  Ibr  fartmoe,  if  an  eml^gmit  aon  or 
iMfother  BUurriM  and  ibunds  a  fiunfly^  diit  weakeaa 
hit  connectioii  with  the  &mily  at  home;  if  he  finds 
himself  sunoanded  by  enemiesi  or  in  dittresa  and  un- 
able to  form  alliances  in  his  new  eoontry,  this  binds 
him  more  closely  to  his  old  fiunily.  Tune  again  ia 
in  a  certain  class  of  cases  indifferent  to  groups;  that 
i%  the  members  of  them  may  be  scattered  over  long 
periods  of  time,  as  others  are  over  large  tracts  of 
space.  The  members  of  different  trades  are  an  in* 
stance  of  the  latter  kind  of  separation,  the  members 
of  different  scientific  pursuits  of  the  former.  It  b 
at  this  point  that  the  enormous-influence  ofimpro\*ed 
means  of  commuuication  between  men  is  exerted,  of 
the  invention  of  printing,  for  instance,  of  the  Post, 
of  railways,  of  telegraphs.  Printing  has  no  direct  in- 
fluence  on  intellectual  power  or  knowledge;  it  brings 
minds  into  conimunicAtion  with  minds  removed  in 
time  and  In  space,  modifying  their  knowli^ge  and 
feelings,  forming  groups,  and  disforming  them^  a  sol- 
vent of  old  organisations,  a  constructor  of  new  and 
more  complex  ones;  it  makes  common  property  of 
knowledge  *  and  of  feelings  which  before  were  con- 
fined to  individuals,  and  spreads  the  knowledge  that 
it  is  common.  The  knowledge  b  increased  only  by 
being  combined. and  held  in  common;  it  is  so  much 
the  more  food  for  logic. 

5.  Again,  the  same  individual  belongs  to  several 
groups ;  it  is  hardly  possible  that  he  should  belong 
to  one  only.  Each  prominent  trait  in  his  character 
brings  him  into  unity  of  interest  with  other  men 
similarly  formed ;  and  as  member  of  one  group  he 
may  be  often  at  variance  with  himself  as  member  of 
another. .  The  religious  and  the  domestic  interests  or 
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^^  duties  are  often  in  confllot  ^  He  that  bveth  fkther 
rj^  or  mother  more  tlian  me  is  not  worthy  of  me*'  is 
^m£^  recorded  as  a  saying  of  ChHst  So  patriotism  with 
fiunily  affection,  as  b  the  story  of  Brutus.  Here  is 
not  only  a  cotiflict  of  motives  in  the  individual|  but 
a  conflict  of  laws,  of  allegiance  to  groups  of  men  as 
members. of  a  covenanted  society.  The  logic  now 
exhibited  is  sufficiently  large  to  take  in  all  stages 
of  society;  it  applies  equally  to  the  earliest  conc<siv* 
able  formation  of  groups  and  to  the  most  complex 
stage  of  social  and  political  development  The  only 
differencCi  it  will.be  remarked  later  on,  is  one  which 
arises  within  this  logic  itself,  the  difFercnce  between 
less  and  greater  degrees  of  selfconsciousness,  less  and 
greater  consciousness  of  purpose  in  volition.  At  the 
same  timci  the  circumstance  which  is  selected  as  the 
motive  power  of  society  is  siifficiently  precise ;  the 
unity  of  interest  ih  groups,  the.  interest  of  different 
kinds  of  actions  in  individuals.  All  the  phenomena 
am  be  embraced  in  the  scope,  all  can  be  referred  to 
the  central  principle,  of  the  logic,  of  motives,  which 
it  now  remains  to  apply  definitively. 
^^f*J^  §  88.  1.  Since  society  o2)erates  in  many  ways,  ex- 

>^S!!liS£St  ^^  influence,  and  displays  character,  and  yet  there 
U  no  single  consciousness  to  which  these  actions  and 
feelings  can  be  referred,  but  oidy  an  aggregate  of 
conscious  persons,  the  first  question  in  regard  to  so- 
ciety*s  action  is.  By  what  organs  this  action  operates, 
or  what  mechanism  it  is  which  renders  it  possible. 
Thus  approaching  from  the  side  of  the  whole,  the 
same  question  is  put  as  when  we  approached. from 
the  side  of  the  individual  members.  There  we  found 
individuals  forming  themselves  into  groups  by  actions 
flowing  from  interests;  liere  we  find  that  society  re* 
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quires  in  aailjnb  iikto  groupii  In  order  to  the  eon*     BoQ«a 
cepttonofittdiaraoterandacttoii.  But  these  groups       — - 
can  be  no  other  than  those  formed  by  the  action  of  tw4!m^ 
the  individoais  composing  the  aggregate  society;  for  nwoc 
to  assume  any  other  mechanism  would  be  to  assume 
pocicty  already  known  to  us,  beyond  the  knowledge, 
barely  more  than  denotativCi  that  it  is  an  aggregate 
of  individuals. 

a.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  or  describe  all 
th^  groups  into  which  different  tendencies  of  cha- 
racter cause  individuals  to  fall;  such  an  exhaustive 
treatment  at  least  is  not  to  be  attempted  here.  The 
.  general  kinds  or  classes  of  groups  alone  can  be  given 
by  reference  to  the  main  distinctions  in  individual 
character ;  and  these  will  serve  as  a  logical  frame* 
^vork  for  future  arrangement  of  groups  as  they  may 
be  discovered.  Society  organises  and  distinguishes 
itself  into  the  minutest  sections;  a  group  is  no  sooner 
established  than  it  begins  to  unfold  explicitly  sub- 
ordinate  groups,  bound  together  by  subtiler  interests, 
opposed  to  each  other  by  finer  distinctions.  And  not 
only  does  every  man,  as  already  remarked,  belong  to 
many  of  these  groups  at  die  same  time,  but  also  the 
groups  themselves  are  incessantly  changing  in  the 
men,  and  in  the  number  of  men,  whom  they  contain, 
in  obedience  to  the  knowledge  of  changing  circum- 
stances, and  to  changes  in  the  feelings,  of  the  indi* 
vidual  members  themselves.  As  clouds  in  wind  they 
limn  anddislimn  perpetually,  and  their  tom-off  fringes 
melt  into  other  masses.  No  greater  error  can  be 
committed  than  that  of  supposing  the  whole  number 
of  the  members  of  any  group,  united  for  the  time  in 
any  purpose  or  policy,  to  be  individually  and  i)er- 
numently  supporters  of  that  policy,  or  bound  to  effect 
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g^^     that  purpose.     It  ia  the  prepondenting  inflaencei 
~        within  a  group  not  yet  dinolvedf  which  determines 

ErZmSL  ^^  overt  action  at  any  moment  on  a  given  question. 

CygSity]  The  distincticms  therefore  which  are  now  to  be  ex- 
hibited are  distinctions  of  logic,  not  of  history;  the 
classes  of  groups  logical  not  historical  classes.  Their 
lines  will  run  often  through  individuals,  having  the 
same  individual  on  both  sides,  distinguishing  one 
interest  of  his  from  another;  often  through  groups 
formed  by  other  lines  of  distinction.  The  empirical 
or  historical  groups  of  permanent  value,  formed  by 
the  coincidence  or  superposition  of  portions  of  several 
lop;jcal  groups,  are  not  the  first  object  of  logic,  but 
fall  within  the'  province  of  history  and  of  practical 
policy.  But  these  remarks  will  perhaps  be  only  un- 
derstood by  the  actual  analysis  which  follows. 

3.  The  main  distinction  of  classes  of  groups  in 
society  is  derived  from  the  distinction  between  the 
interests  of  direct  and  the  interests  of  reflective  emo- 
tions. Each  of  these  two  main  classes  of  interests 
consists  of,  or  contains  within  itself,  particular  inter- 
ests, the  foundation  of  special  groups ;  'and  from  the 
combination  of  particular  classes  of  each  kind  there 
arise  groups  in  which  the  motives  of  coherence  and 
action  are  of  a  mixed  character.  The  interests  of 
direct  emotions  are  the  interests  of  bodily  or  material 
well-being,  to  use  the  term  ^  material'  in  its  ordinary 
'  sense  of  sensational  feeling  presented  or  represented. 
Material  commodities  or  material  wealth  are  the  ob- 
ject at  which  all  direct  emotions  aim,  which  they 
have  either  for  their  framework  or  for  their  desired 
end  But  some  emotions,  enumerated  as  direct,  are 
carried  up  so  inunediately  and'  so  closely  combined 
with  reflective  emotions,  as  to  be  undistinguishable 
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from  these  in  their  operation  as  motives.  This  is  the  book  a. 
case  with  the  direct'  emotions  arising  from  the  form,  — 
which  are  carried  up  into  imagination,  and  thence  into  iwipoaiy. 
poetry;  and  this  is  the  case  with  the  direct  emotions 
of  comparison,  wonder  and  the  logical  instinct,  which 
aire  the  foundation  of  the  intellectual  tendencies  of 
character,  leaving  only  the  sensational  matter  in  which 
they  arise  to  distingui9h  them  as  direct  emotions.  In 
other  words,  whenever  the  direct  emotions  of  form 
and  of  comparison  exist  in  sufficient  strength  to  be 
noticeable  as  motived  at  all,  they  are  motives  of  re- 
flective  action  more  than  of  direct,  and  must  be 
counted  as  motives  of  groups  formed  by  reflective 
interests.  Only  the  purely  direct  emotions  and  pas- 
sions are  thus  left  to  serve  as  the  foundation  of  groups 
of  direct  emotional  character^  aiming  at  pleasures  of 
sense  and  of  enjoyndent;  these  are  the  direct  kinds 
of  joy,  grief,  fondness.  It  version,  hope,  and  fear;  and 
they  have  for  their  object  or  aim  material  enjoyments 
and  material  possessions.     (See  §  17  and  §  20.  i.) 

4.  The  binding  power  which  the  acquisition  of 
material  possessions  and  material  enjoyments  exerts, 
in  grouping  men  together,  is  derived  from  a  physical 
law  of  the  visible  and  tangible  objects  in  which  those 
possessions  consist,  which  are  the  means  of  the  en- 
joyments; namely,  the  law  of  increase,  that  the  ob* 
jects  acquired  are  the  source  of  further  acquisitions. 
Every  acquisition  may  either  be  consumed,  in  which 
case  it  produces  enjoyment,  or  it  may  be  saved  and 
employed,  in  which  case  it  produces  furthto  acqui- 
sition and  future  enjoyment  Acquisition  is  an  uni- 
versal tendency;  every  man  begins  by  acquiring  some 
commodities,  and  these  are  the  basis  of  the  concep- 
tion and  recognition  of  property.    In  using  acquisi- 
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^^  ^  n-     ticms  for.fiirther  acquiaiticm,  Bome  mto  or  men  murt 
r-^       be  Ihe  agents;  these  have  de  facto  property  in  the 
ni"r  TT^"!  ^y^*^  acquired.     The  recognition  or  lUlowance  of 
ti>«  of  soctoijr.  such  actual  enjoyment  and   use  of  proiMjrty  flows 
directly  from  the  perception  that  enjoyment  and  ac- 
quisition are  increased  by  recognising  it.     The  right 
of  pro|K3rty  may  have  other  sources  alsO|  buty  so  far 
as  this  source  goes,   it  is  one  founded  on  direct 
emotion.     Acquisition  of  wealth  and  acquisition  of 
property  go  hand  in  hand;  and  the  physical  law  of 
increase  of  wealth,  under  these  conditions,  binds  men 
together  by  satisfying  their  common  desire  of  mate* 
rial  possessions  and  enjoyments.     This  is  one  source, 
not  the  only  one,  but  the  first,  most  universal,  and 
strongest,  of  society  among  large  numbers  of  men. 

5.  The  forms  which  wealth  assumes,  the  distinc* 
tions  which  arise  in  it,  at  different  periods  of  civilisa* 
tion,  are  very  different;  and  it  is  upon  these  forms 
and  distinctions  in  possessions,  different  from  time  to 
time,  that  are  built  the  most  striking  and  important 
distinctions  of  classes  of  men  in  society.  The  dis-  . 
tinction  between  actjuired  wealth,  as  a  means  to 
further  production,  and  the  powers  of  brain  and 
muscle  to  apply  these  means  is  the  distinction  be- 
tween capital  and  labour;  and  the  possessors  of  each 
respectively  have  always  fiillen  into  two  opposite 
classes  in  society.  The  further  acquisition  of  wealth 
produces  ainother ,  distinction  within  capital  itself 
namely,  that  between  capital  employed  for  profit  and . 
capital  l£nt  at  interest,  or  employed  to  procure  for 
its  possessors  interest  only  and  not  profits.  In  highly 
civilised  and  wealthy  commmiitics,  there  will  always 
be  three  classes  in  society  which  are  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  the  possession  of  these  three 
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means  of  enjoymenti  labour,  capital  and  labour  com*  bmkil 

bined,  capital  alone, — the  labourersi  the  profit-capi-  — 

tolbta,  the  interest^capitalists.     I  have  drawn  this  iwV 


out  at  somewhat  greater  length  in  a  little  work,  pub-  ttawte« 
lished  in  1866,  entitled  Principles  of  Reform  in  the 
Suffrage ;  imd,  whatever  the  error  of  the  practical 
suggestion,  or  ratlicr  illustration,  contained  in  its 
concluding  §,  I  still  think  it  sound,  so  for  as  it  goes, 
as  a  contribution  to  the  Logic  of  Politic,  which  was 
its  main  purpose. 

6.  These  three  classes  are  the  most  general  groups, 
exhaustive  of  tlie  whole  of  any  society,  into  which  it 
tends  to  fall  in  consequence  of  the  distinctions  of 
wealth  or  property;  class  differences  which  are  im* 
plicitly  contained  in  every  society,  so  far  as  it  is 
bound  together  by  the  common  pursuit  of  wealth  or 
material  well-being,  and  explicitly  evolved  in  every 
such  society  so  soon  as  the  physical  laws  of  acquisi- 
tion  and  distribution  of  wealth  come  into  fully  de- 
veloped action.  But  in  this  case  again  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  the  forms  which  tliese  classes,  and 
these  kinds  of  wealth,  will  assume  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  at  different  times,  will  be  very  different, 
and  that  so  will  be  also  the  relative  social  and  poli- 
tical importance  of  .the  groups  of  men  composing 
them.  The  first  mm  of  logic  is  to  give  a  general 
classification  containing,  under  it,  but  not  necessarily 
specifying,  the  different  shapes  which,  its  categories 
may  assume  according  to  different  combinations  of 
circumstances.  Other  circumstances  not  only  may 
but  must  combine  with  those  forming  these  groups, 
the  limits  of  other  groups  must  coincide  with  theirs, 
before  these  or  any  groups  can  take  their  place  as 
recognised  forces,  or  primary  component  members, 
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n     of  a  nation  or  state,  before  they  can  become  objects 

of  scientific  history  as  well  as  of  political  logic. 

TiMi«poets.         7.  It  is  next  in  order  to  examine  the  groups 
ShTo/SoS^  founded  on  the  reflective  emotions,  emotions  which 
are  the  constituents  of  character  in  the  strict  sense. 
Following  the  principle  already  adopted  in  the  direct 
groups,  we  must  take  these  emotions  in  their  de- 
velopment and  not  in  their  germ,  as  the  foundation 
of  groups.    Just  as  several  direct  emotions  were  ex* 
eluded  from  forming  groups,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  only  seen  in  action  as  contributories  to  reflec- 
tive emotions,  so  here  several  reflective  emotions  will 
be  excluded  from  forming  groups  on  the  ground  that 
they  have  by  themselves  no  career,  and  act  only  in 
modifying  the  groups  formed  by  those  that  have. 
The  reason  of  thus  proceeding  is  clear;  we  are  be- 
ginning hei*e,  in  the  logic,  with  society  as  a  whole, 
endeavouring  to  break  it  up  into  its  general  logical 
constituents;  we  must  therefore  begin  with  those 
groups  which  are  the  largest,  the  most  permanent, 
and  the  most  important;  but  this  can  only  be  done 
by  taking  the  most  absorbing  types  of  character,  and 
by  taking  these  in  their  full  development  or  activity 
in  their  career.     In  this  way  are  first  excluded  the 
groups  formed  by  the  ambitious  type  of  character, 
founded  on  the  emotions  and  passions  of  comparison; 
the  objects  of  ambition  are  so  numerous,  'that  the 
groups  formed  are  very  small  and  very  fluctuating; 
and  ambition  alone,  apart  from  these  its  accidental  ob- 
jects, is  not  a  bond  of  union  but  of  separation,  since 
all  its  emotions  are  so,  being  emotions  of  comparison. 
The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  self-isolating  type 
of  character,  and  even  to  the  kind  of  pride  which  is 
self-respect    It  is  only  accidentally  and  temporarily 
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tbat  aIli«iio6t  an  fcNrmed  from  matutl  satisfiictioii  of     ^«& 
these  wishes.   So  again  the  irascible. ^rpe  is  excluded;*      - 
alliances  may  be  formed  to  gratify  common  dislike  J[^> 
or  hatredi  bat  they  are  fluctuating  and  temporary,  t^^f 
Here  is  seen  the  importance!  i^  the  constitution  of 
society,  of  the  stress  laid  in  Book  L  Chap.  iv.  on  the 
circumstance  of  a  career.     Emotions  and  passions 
which  have  no  career  do  not  enter  into  the  de  fisicto 
constitution  of  society  as  primary  and  permanent^  but 
only  ad  modifying,  elements.    The  ^^  feeble  folk''  of 
amusement  seekers  are  indeed  in  permanent  alliancci 
but  they  are  a  group  whose  function  has  no  defined 
purpose,  and  which  serves  only  to  clog  the  activity 
of  the  rest.     They  fall  under  the  eye  of  history,  but 
logic'looks  and  passes  on. 

8.  The  remaining  types  of  character,  the  affec- 
tionate, the  duty-lo\nng,  and  the  erotic  types,  and  the 
two  intellectual  tendencies,  constructive  and  accu- 
mulative,  form  three  groups  in  the  following  manner. 
The  two  first-mentioned  types,  together  with  the  in- 
tellectual tendency,  form  in  their  development  a 
group  which  may  be  called  that  of  religious  emotion; 
the  third  type,  together  with  the  intellectual  tend- 
ency, with  the  desire  of  aesthetic  beauty,  and  the 
various  emotions  witii  which  this  may  be  incorpo- 
rated by  imagination,  forms  the  group  of  poetical 
emotion;  and  the  two  intellectual  tendencies  alone 
form  the  group  of  knowledge  seekers  for  its  own 
sake.  These  three  groups,  each  bound  together  by 
permanent  and  strong  interests,  the  interest  of  in- 
creasing and  purifying  the  pleasures  at  which  they 
aim,  are  the  main  groups  founded  on  reflective  emo« 
tions,  of  which  other  groups  are  the  modification  and 
differentiation.    These  three  groups  are  or  contiun 
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n>  tlie  organs  of  the  Bpiritual  interests  of  sodety;  thdr 
aims  and  their  constitutive  interests  being  the  per^ 
Thm^u^  fecti<Hi  of  Religion,  Art,  and  Knowledge,  as  ends  in 
hm.i$i&Kimy.  themseIveS|  and  ajMirt  from  the  influence  they  have 
on  the  aims  .of  the  direct  groups,  the  increase  of  ma- 
terial  possessions  and  enjoyments.  The  latter  are  a 
de  fiicto  condition  of  the  former;  the  former  a  justi* 
lying  condition  of  the  latter* 

9.  The  meinbers  of  these  three  groups  are  scat- 
tcrcd  m-er  over}"  country  an.d  every  time,  they  are 
not  gathered  up  into  loi'ully  united  bodies  commcn* 
siirate  witli  tlie  gn^upn;  but  the  bonds  of  uitorest 
and  of  feUo\»hip  are  not  lo^  jHiworful  on  that  ac* 
count,  while  they  are  fiir  more  secure  from  the  in« 
terference. of  foreign  interests.  Organise  a*  spiritual 
group  as  a  civil  or  political  corporation,  and  eo  ipso 
its  material  interests  begin  to  take  the  ascendancy 
over  its  spiritual  ones.  It  begins  to  aim  at  material 
prosperit}^  and  soon  proceeds  to  motives  of  ambition 
and  aggrandisement  But  the  subtil  bonds  of  truly 
spiritual  fellowship  are  perceived  and  acknowledged 
by  the  brotherhood  all  the  world  over,  and  across  the 
barriers  of  time.  The  same  traits  of  character,  the 
same  interest  in  promoting  them,  are  recognised  by 
their  poissessors,  who  hasten,  wherever  found, 

f'  Di  faro  al  cittadin  sao  quin  festa.** 

Yet  these  groups  are  not  without  antagonism,  chiefly 
between,  but  also  within,  themselves.  Upon  the  an« 
tngonism  of  each  group  to  the  others  there  is  no  neeil 
to  dwell ;  what  has  lKH}n  said  of  the  antagonism  of 
the  two  t}*|)es  of  character,  the  i)oetic  and  the  reli- 
gious,  in  §  73,  may  be  applied  to  the  groups  which 
they  form,  and  also  to  thiit  formed  by  the  mtellectual 
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tendeoey.  Within  itself  howeveri  each  groap  breaks  bmkil 
np  into  subordinate  groupSi  according  to  the  influ«  — 
ence  of  members  of  other  groups  which  unite  with  iw< 
it|  Of  the  predominance  from  time  to  time  of  par*  SbTCe 
ticuhur  reflective  emotionsi  and  to  the  different  views 
which  its  members  may  take  of  the  requirements  of 
the  time  or  of  their  particukir  circumstances.  Thus, 
for  instance^  the  man  who  belongs  to  the  scientific 
group  may  belong  also  to  some  direct  group,  as  a 
member  of  which  his  intellectual  efforts  are  employed 
on  some  particular  subject,  engineering,  mining,  tele- 
graphy,  and  so  on ;  ho  of  course  is  not  uninHucncetl 
by  tlioso  circumstances  in  the  view  he  takes  of  the 
relati\'e  importimce  of  branches  of  knowletlge*  The 
general  character  of  the  purely  scientifici  reflective^ 
group  will  be  obviously  modified  firom  time  to  time 
by  the  prevalent  pursuits  and  aims  of  different  orders 
and  kinds  among  its  members.  But,  in  following 
up  fiirth^  the  differentiation  of  groups,  we  should 
have  to  enter  upon  the  domain  of  actufd  history,  the 
analysis  of  character  alone  offering  us  no  further 
ground  for  distinctions.  It  is  enough  in  this  para* 
graph  to  point  out  the  mode  in  which  the  modifica* 
tion  and  differentiation  of  groups  is  effected. 

I  a  The  domain  of  actual  history  must  however 
be  entered,  to  some  extent  at  least,  by  pointing 
'ottt  some  of  the  most  important  groups  which  arise 
from  the  combination  of  motives  direct  and  reflective. 
These  groups  are  among  the  actual  concrete  groups 
which  are  within  the  cognisimce  of  history,  and  their 
historical  im|>ortance  is  the  ground  of  selecting  them 
for  mention.  And  in  the  first  place,  intercommuni- 
cation  by  means  of  speech  or  language,  whether  this 
consists  in  vocal  or  written  utterances,  or  in  picture 
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^^^n  knguagei  w  in  gesture  only,  U  the  most  fiindamentil 
^^  and  elementary  of  all  bonds  of  union*  The  whole 
JSiSSSStU.  ^^"^^  '•^  ^  united  by  its  means]  and,  vitlun  this 
liM  «f  ^^Mk^  limits  any  particular  language  unites  all  those  who  \m* 
derstand  and  use  it,  and  separates  them  firom  those 
who  do  not  This  is  carried  down  to  the  minutest 
shades  of  difference,  to  differences  of  phraseology 
current  among  separate  cliques  or  sects,  each  clique 
'  having  a  slang  system  of  its  own.  Now  the  interest 
of  language  is  of  two  kinds,  first  reflective,  the  plea- 
sure of  communicating  thoughts  and  feelings  alotae, 
to  which  must  be  added  the  pleasure  •  of  communi* 
eating  particular  thoughts  and  feelings  for  their  own 
sake;  secondly  direct,  the  material  advantages  of 
concert,  of  which  it  is  the  condition.  Unity  of  lan- 
guage often  combines  with  unity  of  local  habitation 
and  with  unity  of  race  ;  these  three  interests  in  com* 
bination  are  those  which  mark  out  the  actual  liis* 
torical  groups  known  as  nations  or  tribes )  and  it  is 
evident  that  they  combine  with  or  contain  the  in* 
terest  of  common  pursuit  of  wealth. 

1 1.  Unity  df  race  again. has  a  double  origin,  first 
the  actual  descent  from  a  conunon  stock,  secondly 
the  incorporation  of  new  members  into  families  and 
tribes  as  if  they  were  actually  so  descended.  The 
actual  descent  from  a  common  stock  rests  ultimately 
on  the  family  bond,  which  in  its  most  rudimentary 
state  is  the  bond  bet%veen  a  mother  and  her  offsprmg. 
Personal  affection,  first  between  mother  and  children, 
then  between  father  and  mother,  and  lastly  between 
father  and  children,  is  the  bond  of  the  family  at  a 
later  stage ;  but  to  reach  this  stage  material  interests 
must  have  come  into  play,  as  well  as  purely  spiritual 
ones ;  and  families  in  this  stage  may  be  regained  as 
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tioQi  mfdecttles  the  atoms  of  which  cohere  too  strongly       — 
to  be  sundered,  notwithstanding  that  we  can  point    tw« — 
out  the  motives  which  produce  their  cohesion*    Of  SHt 
these  motives  some  are  reflectivci  others  direct    The 
fiunilyi  theUi  hi  some  state  or  other,  rudimentary  or 
developedi  is  an  ultimate  empirical  group  in  any 
mau  of  men  which  may  be  taken  for  historical  exa- 
mination. 

ta.  But  the  oi^igin  of  society  is  not  yet  com* 
pletely  accounted  for ;  there  remains  the  third  ele* 
ment,  unity  of  local  habitation.  We  may  break  up 
a  group  into  familiesi  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
group  has  been  formed  out  of  those  families ;  it  may 
be  that  the  group  existed  first,  and  was  afterwards 
differentiated  into  the  families.  Physical  circum* 
stances  may  have  thrown  men  together  into  a  group, 
by  giving  them  unity  of  habitation ;  and  this  may 
have  been  an  indispensable  condition  for  the  family 
evolution.  Helre  we  should  come  upon  the  physical 
condition  of  society,  which  compared  with  the  others 
is,  so  .to  speak,  an  irrational  one,  that  is,  not  reducible 
to  human  inotix'cs,  at  lc«\st  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge.  The  other  conditions,  language  and  the 
family  bond,  may  be  so  reduced,  because  we  can  see 
firom  what  kind  of  motives  they  derived  their  power. 
But  these  alone  do  not  fUmish  a  sufficient  account 
of  the  origin  of  society ;  they  suppose  men  to  be 
already  in  some .  sort  of  commi^nication  with  each 
other ;  they  do  not  determine  the  numbers,  or  the 
outline,  of  a  group  as  a  whole.  For  this  it  seems 
recourse  must  be  had  to  some  physical  conditions 
with  which  w6  are  unacquainted,  as  well  as  with 
their  mode  of  working  on  motives.    A  nation,  then, 
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may  be  considered,  at  least  provisionally!  as  consist* 
ing  of  the  superpositioii  and  coincidence  of  groups 
of  three  kinds ;  first  of  those  who  speak  the  same 
languagei  secondly  of  those  who  belong,  or  are  sup- 
posed to  belong,  to  a  common  stock,  and  thirdly  of 
those  who  are  thrown  together  into  a  common  local 
habitation. 

ij.  Such  is  the  outline,  as  I  conceive  it,  of  the 
groups  into  which  men  tend  to  arrange  themselves, 
with  the  several  sensations  and  emotions  upon  which 
they  rest;  let  us  now  attempt  to  form  some  concep- 
tion of  the  mental  action  by  which  this  grouping  is 
accomplished,  and  of  the  changes  ia  mental  imagery 
by  which  it  is  accompanied,  at  least  in  those  direc- 
tions which  depend  more  immediately  upon  the  cha- 
racter, and  are  most  strictly  entitled  to  the  name  of 
civilisation. 

14.  Besides  the  external  circumstances  afiecting 
any  tribe  or  nation,  such  as  the  physical  features  of 
its  country  and  climate,  and  the  tribes  which  come 
into  contact  or  collision  with  it, — circumstances  which 
may  here  be  abstracted  from, — its  character  is  the 
source  of  its  civilisation ;  the*  civilisation  of  a  people 
being  the  result  of  the  reaction  of  its  character  upon 
its  circumstances.  Those  mental  and  moral  features 
which  constitute  the  character  (§§  59,  60)  produce, 
in  their  operation  upon  the  objects  and  events  of  life, 
those  sevenil  ima'prinative  structures  which  may  be 
conveniently  classified  under  the  four  heads.  Law, 
Creed,  Science,  and  Poetry ;  together  with  the  asso- 
ciated syHtems  of  actions  which  arc  either  necessary 
to  their  supix)rt  or  consequences  of  their  existence, 
such  as  language,  and  legal,  social,  and  religious  ob- 
servances.    Along  with  the  formation  of  these  fea- 
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tores  of  eiTilisatioii,  and  sprin^g  from  the  eame     bmkii. 
soaroei  the  primitiye  grouping  of  the  people  is  modi*       — 
fied  by  the  superposition  of  groups  whose  special  in-    iwyi^i^ 
terest  lies  in  any  of  these  directions,  such,  for  in*  STtc 
stance,  as  Kings  or  ruling  families,  priests,  bards, 
physicians.     Ever}rthing  in  the  society  has  its  root  in 
the  individual,  everything  in  history  has  its  root  in 
nature. 

15.  It  is  a  question  not  for  this  place  but  for 
special  history,  what  has  been  the  combination  of 
character  and  circumstance  which  has  produced  the 
particular  civilisation  of  this  or  that  people,  as  well 
as  to  trace  back  the  course  of  that  civilisation,  re- 
solve it  into  its  furthest  elements  and  causes,  and 
determine  what  and  how  much  is  due  to  the  one 
cause,  what  and  how  much  to  the  6ther.  Only  what 
is,  or  may  properly  be  held,  common  to  the  civilisa- 
tion of  all  pieople  belongs  here.  I  imagine  to  myself, 
then,  the  mental  and  moral  activity  of  a  community, 
in  its  earliest  stage.  As  containing^  implicitly  and 
undistinguished,  those  trains  and  systems  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  will  afterwards  one  by  one  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  Che  parent  stem,  and  organise 
themselves  into  the  four  above  named  systems  of  (1) 
Legal  and  Social  institutions,  (2)  Religious  beliefs, 
(3)  Poetical  imaginations,  (4)  Scientific  or  Philoso- 
phical conceptions.  All  these  depend  directly  for 
their  formation  upon  those  emotions  and  tendencies 
which  have  b^n  included  in  the  term  character,  but 
upon  these  modified  by  the  circumstances  upon  which 
they  react,  and  themselves  developed  by  the  develop- 
ment of  those  systems  which  are  their  product.  The 
predominance  of  different  emotionn  in  the  character 
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iL     of  different  nations  is  the  ultimate  source  of  their 
different  systems  of  creed,  law,  or  custom. 

1 6.  Let  us  endeavour  to  imagine  the  mode  of 
«f8oM^  origin  of  these  systems,  and  their  gradual  distinction 

from  each  other.  The  first  mode  of  conceiviiig  phe-* 
nomena  is  personification,  that  is,  to  conceive  them 
as  persons  acting  and  feeling  as  the  man  who  con- 
ceives them  feels  and  acts.  This  ^judging  others  by 
oneself/  judging  the  unfamiliar  by  the  familiar,  the 
unknown  by  the  known,  is  not  only  a  fact  to  be  as- 
sumed a  priori  from  what  we  know  of  human  nature, 
but  is  also  established  a  posteriori  by  what  we  know 
of  actual  mythologies.  And  again,  this  tendency  is 
not  only  the  first  step  in  human  development,  but 
its  continuing  method,  upon  which  the  unity  of  past, 
present,  and  future  development  depends.  Personi- 
fying imagination  is  still  the  parent  of  poetry  and  of 
religion,  diough  under  widely  different  conditions  of 
knowledge. 

17.  Man  begins  by  personifying  everything  about 
him,  all  objects  au)l  all  forces  of  nature.  But  those 
objects  only  which  communicate  with  him  by  lan- 
guage are  his  allies:;  they  alone  respond  to  him,  and 
express  feelings  like  his  own.  The  objects  and  forces 
of  nature,  though  conceived  by  him  as  persons,  are 
yet  strange,  uncommunicative,  some  uideed  benefi- 
cent and  friendly,  but  others  hostile  and  destructive. 
Tivo  kingdoms  of  persons  are  thus  established  in  his 
imagination,  his  human  compeers  and  his  divine 
friends  or  foes.  Hence  hunian  society  on  tlie  one 
hand,  divine  or  natural  beings  on  the  other.  Gra- 
dually WHS  made  the  discovery  that  the  forces  and 
objects  of  nature  wei*e  not  animated  by  conscious- 
ness, but  were  obedient  to  fixed  laws,  by  obeying 
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which  they  were  themselves  conquerable.    Then  be-     boqkil 
gan  the  process  of  dbintegration  and  reintegration  of       — 
belieft  concerning  them^  which  has  never  ceased,  and    Tb»>pww>j 
in  which  we  also  are  sharers.    A  similar  process  took  ^mliM^i 
place  with  the  phenomena  of  the  human  kingdonii  of 
which  in  like  manner  the  social  and  political  move- 
ment of  the  present  day  is  the  continuation*     Let  us 
begin  with  the  latter;  bearing  in  mind  that,  both 
took  place  simultaneously^  and  in  constant  reaction 
on  each  other. 

1 8.  The  state  of  association  among  men  is  one 
which  has  no  antecedents;  there  never  was  a  period 
of  isolation.  Not  to  speak  of  the  bond  which  con* 
nects  the  mother  with  her  offspring,  there  is  a  sub* 
.  tileir  but  hardly  less  powerful  link  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  group  into  which  he  happens  to  be 
bom.  The*  strange  terrors  of  nature  bind  him  to  the 
society  of  his  human  compeers.  He  does  not  be^ 
by  feeling  himself  independent,  and  then  form  an 
association  for  mutual  protection  and  advantage ;  he 
feels  himself  dependent  from  the  first.  To  form  an 
association  for  protection  and  advantage  is,  from  its 
commencement,  not  a  spontaneous  but  a  voluntary 
act,  an  act  done  for  a  purpose  lying  beyond  the  act 
itself;  were  such  an  act  the  origin  of  society,  we  must 
begin  with  imagining  men  isolated  and  independent. 
But  to  herd  together  for  the  sake  of  companionship 
in  presence  of  the  uncommunicative  powers  of  nature 
is  a  spontaneous  act  in  its  commencement,  and  from 
beginning  to  cud  aims  at  no  satisfaction  beyond  what 
is  contained  in  the  act  itself.  Unless  we  go  back  to 
times  not  only  prehistoric  but  preluunan,  vre  shall 
never  come  to.  a  period  at  which  this  motive  of  asso- 
ciation is  inoperative;  and  society  is  Uuis  built  upon 
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XNoK  iL     ft  spcmtftneout  foundation  in  its  origin^  ftlthough  it 
—        must  8oon  have  received  accretions  due  to  voluntary 

riMvpoM.    motives. 

STIcsSLiy.        19*  The  society,  of  which  the  individual  never 
felt  himself  independenti  but  of  which  he  constantly 
felt  himself  a  merged  and  incorix)rated  member,  was 
one  half  of  his  entire  world,  of  which  nature  was  the 
other;  its  image  accompanied  him,  its  power  over- 
shadowed  him;  and  both  society  and  nature  he  alike 
personified.     He  did  not  know  himself  and  thus  in- 
terpret nature  and  society;  but  he  was  familiar  with 
himself  and  interpreted  them  thus.     Society  was  one 
great  personality,  nature  was  another,  but  neither  of 
the  two  originally  distinguished  into  independent  per* 
sons;  these  had  first  to  be  evolved  out  of  the  mass. 
The  history  of  this  evolution,  with  the  analysb  of 
its  advancing  states,  is  the  history  of  religious  and 
intellectual  development  on  one  side,  of  law  on  the 
other,  and  in  both  together  of  society  itself  and  its 
members  in  relation  to  it.     In  other  words,  the  per- 
sonification  of  the  society  is  the  beginning  of  its 
actual  historical  evolution;  and  law,  which  is  the  re- 
lation between  dbtinct  members  of  society,  the  mode 
of  coherence  of  its  parts,  some  commanding,  others  . 
obeying,-  begins  with  the  first  distinction  drawn  be- 
tween its  members,  whether  between  the  organ  re- 
presenting the  whole  society,  the  sovereign,  and  the 
.  rest,  or  between  one  member  and  another.     The  law 
of  persons  or  status  is.  thus  the  earliest  law;  the  law 
of  property  followed,  involving  more  .complex  dis- 
tinctionis.    The  personification  of  society  is  the  origin 
of  law,  that  of  nature  of  theology. 

ao.  I  am  disposed  to  see  in  this  identification  of 
self  first  with  the  society,  and  derivatively  with  the 
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several  members  of  it|  the  root  notion  which  rea*     ^f^^* 
dered  possible  those  various  forms  of  sabstitutioii,       - — 
vicarious  suflRering,  and  sacrificei  which  meet  us  in    iwi 
the  history  of  early  times ;  for  the  gods,  it  was  thoughti  um  mt 
would  perceive  the  same  identity  between  the  per- 
sons.   The  difliculty  to  avoid  transferring  in  thought 
one's  own  feelings  and  even  conditions  of  existence 
to  others,  the  inability  to  imagine  separate  in  fiict 
what  has  been  associated  in  consciousness,  a  picture 
for  instance  from  the  person  depicted,  are  well  known 
features  in  uncultured  nations:  Add  to  this  the  tend- 
ency to  consider  one  member  of  the  society  as  equi- 
valent to  another,  a  tendency  arising  originally  from 
the  same  transference  of  individual  feeling,  and  we 
can  at  once  see  how  such  customs  as  the  Couvade, 
such  beliefs  as  that  ^Hhe  actions  and  food  of  sur- 
vivors affect  the  spirits  of  the  dead  on  their  journey 
to  their  home  in  the  after  life,"  (see  for  both  Mr. 
Tylor*s  Researches  into  the  Early  History  of  Man- 
kind, Chap.  X.),  such  precepts  as  the  sanctification 
of  the  firstborn  in  Exodus  xiii.,  such  practices  as  the 
devotion  of  Decius  in  Livy  viii.  9,  and  the  sacrifices 
first  of  human  beings,  afterwards  of  animals  in  their 
stead,  as  shown,  for  instance,  in  the  sealing. of  the 
ox  for  sacrifice,  in  Plut  De  Iside  et  Osiride,  xxxi., 
probably  originated,  and  in  what  modes  of  thought 
they  found  their  support.     I  do  not  say  that  the 
customs  here  mentioned  arose  exclusively  from  the 
transference  of  feeling  with  personification,  but  that 
this  was  one  source  from  which  they  sprang.    The 
Couvade,  for  instance,  may  also  be  connected,  as  Herr 
Bachofen  suggests  in  his  Das  Mutterrecht,  with  the 
period  of  transition  from  kinship  through  females 
only  to  kinship  through  males  also,  the  father  think- 
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gM  n.     ing  to  proTe  his  paternity  by  taking  the  place  of  the 
—J-        mother;  •*um  die  physische  Wahrheit  auf  das  Vater- 
'twiwf,    thum  zu  ilbertragen^  wird  zuweile  die  Sitte  angenom* 
iia«f  sod«tj.  men,  dass  bei  der  Niederkunft  des  Weibes  auch  det 
Yatcr  sich  zu  Bettc  legt  und  die  Gebiirende  nach* 
ahmt**  page  17.    But  to  render  this  explanation  con- 
ceivable, a  ba$b  of  imaginative  personificatioA  must 
be  assumed 

II.  The  community  of  property  in  families,  clans, 
and  tribes,  in  the  earliest  times  of  histor}%  is  another 
circumstance  which  requires  a  corrcsix>nding  com* 
munity  of  i)crsonificntion  to  explain  it     Had  there 
I  not  been  from  the  first  an  ovcr|x>wcring  sense  of 

identification  with  the  society,  how  could  the  com* 
mon  possession  of  property  have  continued  to  exist, 
.  in  spite  of  the  tendency  to  seimrate  acquisition  ?  "  We 
hcar.hothing,''  says  Mr.  ^lacLennan,  in  his  Primitive 
ilarriagc,  p.  162,  "in  the  most  ancient  times  of  in- 
dividuals except  as  being  members  of  groufis.  The 
history  of  property  is  the  history  of  the  developmeiit 
of  proprietary  rights  inside  groups,  which  were  at 
'  first  the  only  oVvners,  and  of  all  other  personal  rights 
—even  including  the  right  inoftVpring — it  may  be 
said  that  their  history  is  that  of  the  gradual  assertion 
of  the  claims  of  individuals  against  the  traditional 
rights  of  groups.'* 

M.  The  researches  of  Heir  Bachofen  in  his  Das 
Mutterrecht,*  and  of  Mr.  MacLennan  in  his  Primi- 
tive Marriage,  and  in  his  two  papers  on  Kinship  in 
Ancient  Greece,  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  April, 
May,  1866,  seem  to  me  to  have  thrown  an.  entirely 

^  I>M  MMttfircvli'l,— lly  tluink*  art  b«ft  a«w  to  «^  fHciMt  Dr.  C  VAtiMr  ftir 
|«Dintlnir  out  to  me.tliU  «imI  other  work*  iKwrinit  on  the  Mil»J<vt  \m  htmd,  •*  wftt  m 
for  hk  IHcBiU.r  and  vahuible  cffiiki«m  on  my  flnt  tkncli  oC  lkc«e  |«m9ra|)lM» 
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new  light  on  the  prehistoric  times  of  mankind.    To     ^oac  n. 
adopt  some  expressions  firom  the  latter,  ^the  social       - — 
unit  was  not  the  family  but  the  tribe,  and.  the  first    Tw^iag- 
fiEtmilies^  in  which  the  conception  of  blood*relation*  SSST^SocMiar^ 
ship  was  involved,  consisted  of  mothers  and  their 
offsprin;;.     This  was  the  first  step  out  of  savagery/ 
The  mental  process  vras  one  of  gradually  disinte* 
grating  and  oiganising  an  inorganic  whole;  and  the 
moving  powers  in  this  process  were  the  relation  be- 
tween mother  and  child  on  ono  side,  and  the  neces* 
sity,  Springing  from  material  nccd.<s  of  seeking  wives 
from  without  the  tribe  oh  the  other.     A  series  of 
changes  in  social  relations  was  thus  set  on  foot,  which 
ended,  at  the  beginning  of  the  historical  |x>riod,  that 
from  which  contcni)K>rar}^  records  have  come  down 
to  us,  in  the  acknowledgement  of  the  father  as  head 
of  the  fiunily,  and  the  system  of  relationship  through 
males, 

23.  Every  step  in  tliis  progress  was  won  by  a 
hard  struggle  between  the  friends  of  the  new  and  the 
friends  of  the  old  state  of  things;  and  the  intensi^ 
of  the  contest  was  marked  by  the  strictness  and  ex* 
clusiveness  with  which  the  victorious  system  was 
carried  out  ^^  Das  ri>mischo  Patcrnitiits-system  vrcht 
durch  die  Strenge,  mit  wclcher  es  auftritt,  auf  ein 
frUherea,  das  bekitmpft*  und  zurilckgedriingt  werden 
soil,  hin.*r  Baa  Mutterrecht,  Vorrcde,  p.  viii.  For, 
besides  the  personal  interests  which  are  always  in* 
volved,  every  legalised  system  of  society  must  repose 
upon  Some  corresponding  system  of  religious  or  at 
least  theological  convictions ;  without  which  corre- 
spondence the  unify  of  human  life  would  be  impos- 
sible«  Even  the  saMnge  state  of  more  or  le^s  promis* 
cuous  intercourse  between  the  sexes  was  sanctioned 
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^^^  by  religioi^  and  marriage  itadf  appeared  at  first  aa 
~  the  transgression  of  a  religious  command*  Only  out 
of  this  state  of  things /^erUlutert  sich  der  Gedankci 
dass  die  Ehe  eine  Stthne  jener  Gottheit  yerlangt| 
deren  Gesetz  sie  durch  ihre  Ausschlicsslichkeit  ver- 
letzt^  And  ^^dtimus  erklitren  Bich  nun  alio  jene. 
Gebriiuchei  in  welcheii  die  £hc  selb^t  mit  hetttrischen 
Uebungen  verbundeu  auftritt'*  Id.  id.  p.  xix. 

24.  But  let  Us  now  turn  to  the  second  branch  of 
the  development,  religion.  Three  kuids  of  objects 
of  religious  ficrsonificfvtion  maybe  }>ointcdout;  Ist^ 
pliysicul  objects  and  events,  2ndY  social  objei^s  and 
events  of  life,  3nli  mental  |K)w>rs  luul  cImnictcriAtics) 
but  it  is  only  the  IliNAt  of  these  >vhich  >\*e  cim  eUlu>r 
suppose  a  priurii  or  find  hulicuted  a  iK>storiori,  to 
have  been  the  object  of  religious  personification  in 
the  earliest  stage  of  alL  Later  in  the  course  of  men- 
tal, developmenti  since,  by  the  very  fiict  of  personifi* 
cation,  the  god  created  by  it  is  created  subject  to 
the  law  of  progress-  in  the  mind  of  which  he  is  the 
creature,  these  divinities  may  either  be  themselves 
traiisfonncd  into  representations  of  the  second  and 
third  class,  which  seems  to  Imve  been  the  cascv  for 
instance,  with  the  Greek  Zeus,  and  with  the  Charites, 
the,  identity  of  whom  with  the  Haritas,  the  horses  of 
the  sun,  in  the  Vedas,  is  maintained  by  Prof.  Max* 
MilUer  in  his  essay  on  Comparative  Mythology;  or 
they  may  receive  as  companions  such  divinities  of  in* 
dependent  though  later  origin,  such*  as  were  appar« 
ently  Hebe,  Themis,  Metis,  the  Muses,  and  many  of  the 
Heroes  of  Greek  mythology.  See  K.  0.  Muller*s  Pro*  • 
legomena  zu  einer  wissenschaftlichen  lilythologie,  iv. 
15.  The  physical  objects  and  events  which  may 
be  personified  m  the  first  instance  are  very  numerous 
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and  Tiriedi  and  the  dioiee  of  those  which  beeaiM     iMsa 
the  most  prominent  among  different  nations  miiat|       — 
I  thinki  have  been  determined  at  least  as  much  by    iw ir»i» 
differences  in  the  character  as  by  differences  in  the  SST^cmS 
circumstances  of  the  people  who  were  led  to  select 
them.    Phenomena,  of  the  sky^  storm^  cloudsi  wind^ 
lighti  and  the  changes  of  the  day  and  year;  terrcs« 
trial  phenomena,  riversi  mountains,  sea,  trees  and 
fiH^ts,  seedtime  and  harvest ;  the  heavenly  bodies 
themselves,  the  sun  and  moon,  the  planets,  the  stars; 
and  especially,  what  must  have  appeared  the  most 
marN'cllousbf  all,  the  different  animals,  of  earth,  sea, 
and  uir,  some  >vild  and  terrible,  others  catMiblo  of 
domestlcaUoni  but  all  ni)*st4>nous  as  iK^aniig  a  half 
huumn  ciiaraoter ;  such  were  tiie  phenomena  (torn 
which  men  must  ha\*e  selected  the  first  objects  of 
religious  adoration.    And  the  results  of  their  choice 
may  still  be  read  incorporated  hi  the  later  theology 
fbr  which  each  nation  was  specially  renowned,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  astrolatry  and  astrology  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, and  in  the  Egyptian  worship  of  the  hea^*enly 
bodies  and  of  animals. 

a6.  The  next  step  in  thb  development  >vas  the 
separatioti  of  the  god  from  the  phenomena  which 
he  once  was  and  henceforth  only  ruled.  The  gods 
assumed  a  separate  and  independent  existence.  Tliis 
opened  the  door  to  mythology  on  the  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  to  the  attribution  of  a  new  civil  cha* 
racter  and-  fimction  to  the  gods  whose  origin  was 
purely  physical;  and  in  this  latter  way  law  and  reli* 
gion  again  coalesce,  by  the  presidency  which  is  given 
to  the  gods  over  civil  customs  and  institutions. 

17.  In  the  mythology,  which  arose  from. the  sepa* 
ration  of  god  from  phenomenon,  vre  may  trace  the 
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a     ccmsequencet  of  the  aeparatioiu     In  Greecei  fur  b« 

—       ttancoi  there  are  two  acts  of  Gods,  the  old  and  the 

iiM^m^    new>  the  Titans  and  the  OlympianSi  the  gods  of  na* 

SSVSSSc^  tureoi)er8onificd  in  their  old  form  and  the  gods  of 

nature  transformed  into  new  shapesi  Phoebus  Apollo 

side  by  side  with  Helios  Hyperion.  Although  the  pub* 

lie  \ror8hip  now  became  fixed  in  established  formS| 

the  mythology  continued  to  undergo  development  at 

the  hands  of  poets  and  antiquarians.     The  religion 

of  the  people  in  Greece  must  be  looked  for  in  the 

.    public  sacrifices  and  ceremonies,  and  especially  in  the 

mysteries,  which  seem,  from  their  character  at  once 

solemn  and  uncxclusive,  to  have  provided  the  chief 

means  of  satisfymg  tiro  religious  feeling. 

a8.  But  this  is  not  the  only  direction  of  religious 
development  The  distinction  of  sex  is  often  found 
to  play  a  prominent  part  in  polytheistic  creeds.  The 
sexual  relation,  so  important  to  men,  is  transferred 
to  the  Gods,  and  many  natural  processes,  such  as  the 
fertilisation  of  the  earth  by  rain  and  sunlight,  are 
interpreted  as  the  consequences  of  this  relation  be- 
twecn  the  personal  l)cings  into  which  the  objects  of 
nature  were  transformed.  An  abundant  mythology 
may  be  traced  back  to  this  conception. 

29.  A  far  more  subtil  and  probably  a  much  later 
distinction  is  that  between  the  principles  of  good  and 
evil ;  and  this  too  is  one  which  may  coalesce  with 
the  belief  in  older  physical  gods ;  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  in  Magianism,  the  religion  attri- 
buted to  Zoroaster.  Light,  the  original  physical  god, 
became  identified  with  Ormuz  the  good  spirit ;  and 
its  opposite,  darkness,  with  the  evil  spirit  Ahriman. 
It  is  a  case  falling  under  the  same  general  law  as 
that  of  the  conversion  of  Zeus,  the  upper  air  or  sky, 
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into  Zeot  Uio  idminifltrator  and  v^holder  of  jnrtiee     b>mk^ 
among  gods  and  ifien.  — 

3a  The  most  ttriking  case  in  vhich  the  ooales-  Tw^^ 
cence  of  reli j^on  and  biw^  above  mentioned,  is  ob-  SSTw 
servable  is  perhaps  that  <^  the  Roman  people ;  and 
this  owing  to  their  character,  in  which,  while  the 
love  of  home  and  family,  of  order  and  tradition,  was 
strongly  marked,  there  was  a  comparative  absence  of 
several  traits  which  are  prominent  in  other  nations, 
—of  poetical  fancy  such  as  distinguished  the  Greeks, 
of  philosophical  subtilty  which  seems  to  have  dictated 
the  t^vo  principles  of  Magianism,  of  profound  rcligi* 
ous  feeling  which,  m  will  appear  farther  on,  was  the 
basis  of  the  Mosaic  creed.  Here  then  the  religious 
development  assumes  its  most  marked  legal  charac- 
ter;  you  might  almost  say  that  law,  embodied  in 
civil,  family,  and  national  tradition,  and  finding  its 
home  at  the  domestic  and  at  the  national  hearth,  was 
the  religion  of  the  Romans.  The  Lares  and  Penates, 
the  Genii  of  the  livipg,  the  Manes  of  the  dead,  the 
Vestal  Virgins  guarding  the  unextinguished  fire  in 
the  national  8an(5tuary,  Janus  the  closer  and  opener 
of  the  gate  which  separates  the  future  from  the  past, 
-^these  and  such  as  these  were  the  images  which 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  Roman  religious  thought. 
Such  the  people  and  such  the  religion  from  which 
sprang  that  system  of  law  which  has  been  the  basis 
of  all  modem  jurisprudence.  Rome  starved  her  my- 
thology to  feed  her  law;  Greece  starved  her  law  to 
feed  her  mythology.  The  earliest  remaining  product 
of  Greece  is  the  Iliad,  the  earliest  of  Rome  the  Code 
of  the  Twelve  Tables.       \ 

31.  Judaism  too  begins  with  a  Code,  but  with  a 
Code  how  difierent  from  the  Roman.    Judaism  too 
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^SSul  ^^  ^^  poetical  mythology^  no  mjrthologjr  of  fictioii. 
J^  In  these  points  both  nations  alike  are  contrasted  with 
iM^nySL  *^^  Greeks.  Law  is  the  common  ground  of  simi- 
imtdsodrnj.  iBnty;  it  is  within  this  that  they  are  themselves 
contrasted.  The  love  of  home  and  family,  of  family 
and  national  tradition,  is  the  feature  upon  which  is 
built  in  each  case  the  strong  tendency  to  legal  in* 
stitutions.  But  the  Hebrews  were  endowed  with 
imiajirination,  the  Greeks  with  fancy,  the  Romans  Mrith 
neither,  ^t  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew  character  lay 
the  same  strong  moral  tendency  as  at  the  basis  of 
the  Roman,  but  combined  with  an  equally  strong 
tendency  to  poetical,  that  is,  reflectively  emotional, 
imagination.  TWo  consequences  may  be  traced  to 
thiis  fact,  first,  their  rich  mythology  of  ancestors  as- 
suming all  the  air  of  reality,  secondly,  their  religious 
lyrics.  Fiction  was  abhorrent  to  them,  and  there- 
fore they  believed  in  their  fictions;  a  single  system 
of  thought  >vas  to  them  history,  law,  science,  and 
religion  in  one. 

32.  With  the  Hebrews,  then,  law  was  not  com- 
bined with,  or  placed  under  the  sanction  of,  religion; 
but  religion  itsclf.became  law.  It  is  from  the  He- 
brews, or  rather  from  that  succession:  of  prophetical 
minds,  which  never  failed  among  them  from  Moses 
to  Christ,  that  the  world  has  learnt  the  true  meaning 
of  the  term  Rdigion.  How  much  and  what  in  the 
Mosaic  legislation,  and  in  its  ac-ceptance  by  the  people, 
was  due  to  the  character,  how  ihuch  and  what  to  the 
circumstances,  of  the  nation,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
decide.  Much  must  have  l)ccn  due  to  the  former. 
Nor  pcrhn|m  may  it  ever  l>o  inado  out  with  certainty 
to  what  pri^ciHc  branch  of  Seniitio  rc'ligiouH  develop- 
ment  the  previous  Hebrew  creed  belonged,  or  how 
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much  intellectttal  nrepanli<m  had  been  received  from      book  a 
Egyptian  sources.  — 

33.  But  the  God  who  was  revealed  to  Mosesi  and  TWyio> 
through  him  to  the  Hebrewsi  was  of  a  very  different 
nature  from  even  the  Good  Spirit  of  Magianism,  or 
from  any  Pervading  Spirit  of  the  Universe,  if  such 
an  one  should  be  thought  to  have  been  known  in 
£gypt-  or  elsewhere.  The  God  who  met  Moses  in 
his  solitary  journeys  in  the  wilderness,  whose  abode 
was  behind  clouds  on  lonely  mountain  summits,  was 
the  God  of  conscience,  ^  the  father  of  the  spirits  of 
all  flesh/'  The  I  Am  is  the  second  self  of  every 
man;  that  self  to  whom  he  goes,  in  imagination,  for 
sympathy,  comprehension,  and  support;  that  there- 
fore ^unto  whom  all  hb  heart  is  open,  and  from 
whom  no  secret  is  hid;'  that  who  cannot  approve 
what  the  man's  conscience  will  disapprove;  that  to 
whom  he  must  justify  himself  or  forfeit  hb  own  self- 
respect;  that,  therefore,  who  b  not  only  hb  second 
but  his  ideal  self^  so  far  as  aims,  longings,  aspira- 
tions, are  concerned;  that  to  whom  no  second,  no 
sharer  in  sovereignty  b  possible,  being  one  as  the 
self  b  one;  that  finally  who  cannot  be  torn  from  him, 
yet  who  b  a  friendly  power,  a  shield,  a  rock,  a  secret 
source  of  strength,  a  Deliverer,  as  well  as  a  justifier 
and  sanctifier.  Upon  this  God  Moses  and  the  people 
relied,  and  from  this  source  they  drew  the  law  of 
their  life.  It  was  no  intellectual  monotheism  which 
they  held,  no  theory  of  the  unity  of  the  power  sus- 
taining and  ruling  all  natural  phenomena,  such  as 
might  have  conimended  itself  to  a  philosophical  in* 
telligenco,  but  an  emotional  choice;  a  religion. not  a 
croocl.  (See  Dr.  EwaUl's  {lowerful  and  philo80|)liical 
delineation  in  his  Geschichto  des  Yolkes  Israel,  Vol.  ii. 
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p.  188,  2nd  edit  Das  Wesen  der  Gesetzgebung,  now 
fortunately  accessible  in  an  English  translation.) 
Tk/ii^Siitiu         34.   The  common  feature  in  all  religionS|  that 
\  of  Social/,  which  justifies  us  in  including  them,  however  other* 
wise  different,  under  a  common  name,  b  not  the  per* 
Bonification  which  they  involve,  for  this  underlies  all 
directions  of  mental  activity;  it  is  that  peculiar  feel* 
ing  of  awe  in  presence  of  the  immeasurable  and  mys- 
terious powers  of  nature,  which  in  early  history  are 
characterised  as  supernatural.     It  is  a  half  truth  to 
call  this  feeling  fear;  it  was  never  fear  simply,  but 
fear  of  the  immeasurable  and  mysterious;  the  feel- 
ing which  led  to  those  places  being  regarded  as  the 
special  abodes  of  the  Gods  where  the  powers -of  na- 
ture mode  themselves  most  strongly  felt,  the  solitudes 
of  forests  and  mountains,  the  feeling  which,,  accom- 
panied in  the  earliest  times  by  the  sense  of  eeriness 
'  described  in  §  19.  4,  has,  in  the  latest  development 
of  it  we  are  acquainted  with,  no  other  material  ob- 
ject for  its  resting  place  than  the  infinite  frame  of 
nature  as  imaged  not  to  the  bodily  but  to  the  mental 
eye.    All  forms  of  divinity  alike,  whatever  the  mode 
of  theii*  production  in  belief,-  to  whatever  process  of 
reasoning  or  of  imagination  they  may  iiave  owed 
their  origin,  were  held  as  exiK>nents  of  these  supreme 
pmvers  of  nature,  and  from  this  filiation,  not  from 
themselves,  they  derived  whatever  religious  awe  they 
wero  capable  of  in8{)iring.    This  awe  the  Mosaic  re- 
ligion had  in  common  with  all  others;  its  God  was 
conaeived  as  the  creator  and  sustainer  of  the  world; 
that  which  distinguished  it  from  other  religions  was 
that  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  describe  in  the 
precedmg  paragraphs. 

35*  But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  two  remaining 
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branches  of  the  developmenti  ecienee  and  poetry. 
While  the  progress  hitheMo  described  has  been  tak- 
ing place,  while  religions  have  succeeded  to  religionSi 
and  institutions' have  been  supplanted  by  institutionSi  Snof&SI^. 
the  changes  in  both  cases  alike  have  left  behind  a 
mass  of  recorded  or  unrecorded  error,  and  have  ac- 
cumulated  and  organised  a  mass  of  more  or  less  per* 
feet  truth.  Men  have  won  practical  truth  in  winning 
individual  fiberty,  and  speculative  in  separating  the 
laws  of  natural  phenomena  from  the  arbitrary  action 
of  imagined  personalities.  But  in  doing  so  their 
own  individual  powers  have  not  been  weakened  but 
strengthenedi  not  tilimmelled  but  set  free.  The  sepa- 
ration of  law  from  creed,  and  of  both  from  ungrounded 
fancy,  involves  the  separation  and  separate  exercise 
of  the  mental  activities  which  are  principally  engaged 
in  each;  involves  the  formation  of  distinct  mental 
habits,  or,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  say,  of  distinct 
faculties  of  mind.  The  reasoning  powers  are  set  free 
to  examine  the  laws  of  phenomena,  the  imaginative 
to  arrange  those  phenomena  at  pleasure,  under  the 
guidance  of  any  emotion  which  may  be  selected. 
They  now  carry  on,  with  full  consciousness  of  its 
arbitrary  nature,  the  same  process  which  formerly 
issued  in  the  production  of  mythologies  once  believed 
in  as  truths,  but  now  perceived  to  have  been  without 
the  warrant  of  reason.  Poetry  and  science  take  their 
place  by  the  side  of  religion  and  of  law;  four  dis- 
tinct branches  fix>m  the  parent  stem  in  which  they 
originally  grew  undistinguished. 

36L  The  four  branches  divide  the  world  between 
them,  but  the  division  is  not  empiricid  or  exclusive. 
Each  possesses  the  entire  world,  and  impresses  its 
own  character  upon  it    No  phenqmencm  which  does 
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ii»     not  or  may  not  ML  under  the  dominion  of  each  in 
—         tarn.    All  natural  phenomena,  being  the  objects  of 
i^«i»iita.    human  enei^ies,  may  be  contemplated  in  the  regula- 


i««f  8«wi«7.  tions  of  law;  all  are  objects  of  scientific  examinationi 
all  of  imaginative  metamorphosis;  and  all  are  parts 
of  that  great  whole,  the  contemplation  of  which  is 
the  porch  and  antechamber  of  religion. 

37.  And  here  I  must  be  allowed  a  word  of  hom« 
age  to  the  illustrious  founder  of  modern  historical 
science,  Glambattista  Vico.     The  fundamental  con- 
eeptions,  which  I  am  humbly  endeavouring  to  apply, 
he  was  the  first  to  proclaim.     The  conception  of  his- 
tory in  all  its  several  branchcS|  and  among  the  several 
races  of  man,  being  the  outcome  of  the  human  mind 
under  various,  but  fundamentally  similar,  conditions, 
and  explicable  only  by  being  referred'  to  mental 
analysis,  is  the  conception  upon  which  the  Scienza 
Nuova  is  based.     ^^  Ma  in  tal  densa  notte  di  tenebre, 
ond'  ii  coverta  la  prima  da  noi  lontanissima  Antichit^, 
api^arisce  questo  luiue  eterno,  die  non  tramonta,  di 
qiiesta  Ve'ritiV  la  quale  non  si  puc!»  a  patto  alcuno 
diiamar  in  dubbio;  che  quesh  Mondo  Civile  egli  certa* 
mente  h  state  fatto  dagli  tiojninl:  onde  se  ne  possono, 
.    perchi  se  ne  debbono,  ritrovare  1  Prtndpj.dentro  U 
modijicdzioni  delta  nostra  medesima  mente  umana.^ 
The  second  Scienza  Nuova,.  Vol.  v.  in  Ferrari's  edi- 
tion of  1854.  Lib.  i.  De'  Principj,  p.  136.    Combined 
with  this  conception  are  others,  among  which  the 
most  important  perhaps  are,  Ist,  that  which  contains 
the  dbtinction  between  spontaneous  and*  voluntary 
action,  **  Gil  uomini  prima  sentono  scnz*  avvertire ;  da 
poi  avvertiscono  con  animo  {H^rtiirbato  e  conuuosso; 
finalmente  rijlettofw  con  mente  pura.*'    Lib.  L  Degli 
Elementii  liii.  p.  112;  and  2nd,  that  in  which. the 
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origin  of  the  Tarioos  practical  ecionces  ia  referred  to 
the  same  monient  as  the  perception  of  the  object- 
matter  with  which  they  are  concerned,  ^  Le  dottrine 
debbono  caminciare  da  quando  coininciano  le  tnaterie  SST^ 
che  trattano.**   Id.  id.  cvi.  p.  181. 

37.  The  use  which  A'^ico  made  of  principles  like 
the  foregoingi  the  kind  of  importance  which  they  as* 
sumcd  in  his  eycS|  may  .bo  gathered  from  his  brief 
introduction  td  his  historical  construction  of  the 
earlicsti  or  Poetico^thcologic,  stage  of  ci\ilisation,  Id. 
id.  Lib.  ii.  p.  156.  ^^Propositions  b  partizionb 
DKLLA  8APISNZA  POETiCA.  Ma  perch6  la  Metafisica  & 
la  Scienza  sublime,  che  ripartiscc  i  certi  loro  subbietti 
a  tutte  le  scienze  che  si  diCono  subiUteme;.  e  la  Sa* 
pienza  degliAntichi  fu  quella  d^  Poeti  Teologi;  i  quali 
senza  contrasto  furono  i  primi  Sapienti  del  Gentile* 
simo — come  si  h  nelle  DegnitJi  stabilito— e  le  Origini 
dclle  cose  tutte  debbono  per  natura  esser  rozze; 
dobbiamo  per  tutto  ci6  dar  incominciamento  alia 
Sapienza  Poktica  da  una  i^zza  lor  3fiiajisica ;  dalla 
quale,  come  da  un  tronco  si  diramino  per  un  tamo  la 
Logica^  la  Morale^  Y  Icono>nica  e  la  PoUtiea  tutte 
Poetiche ;  e  per  un  altro  ramo  tutte  eziandio  poetiche 
la  Fisicaf  la  qual  sia  stata  madre  della  loro  Cosmth 
graphicLy  e  quihdi  dell'  Astranomia ;  che  ne  dia  accer- 
tate  le  due  sue  figliuole,  che  sono  Cronologia  e  Geo* 
graphia.  £  con  ischiarite  e  dbtinte  guise  £Eirem 
vedere,  come  i  Fondatori  delt  Umanith  Gentilesca  con 
la  loro  Teologia  Naturak  q  sia  Metafisica  s'  immagi- 
narono  gli  Dei;  con  la  lora  Logica  A  trovarono  le 
lingue;  con  la  Morale  si  generarono  gli  Eroi;  con 
V  Iconomia  si  fbndarono  le  Famiglie;  con  la  PoliHca  le. 
citti\;  come  con  la  loroiY.^iWi  si  stabilirono  1  Principj 
delle  cose  tutte  divini;  con  la  Fmca  Particohre  delt 
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^^j^     Uimo  in  un  oerto  modo  generarono  8&  medesiiiii;  oon 

r;^       la  lord  Catmographia  si  finsero  un  lor  Universo  tutto 

milSmSk^  di  Dei;  con  YAstronomia  portarono  da  Teilra  in  Cielo 

tatt mt^S!^.  i  Pianeti  e  lo  costellAzioni;  con  la  Cronoltjyia  dicdero 

principio  ai  tempi;  e  con  la  Geogmphia  i  Greci|  per 

cagion  d*  esemploi  si  clescrisscro  il  Mondo  dcntro  la 

loro  Grecia.    Di  tal  manicra,  che  questa  Scienza  vicn 

ad  essere  ad  un  fiato  una  Storia  delt  idee^  costumi  e 

fatti  dd  gmer  umano:  e  da  tutti.  e  tre  si  vedranno 

useir  i  PHncipj  delta  Storia  delta  Natura  Umana;  e 

quest'  esser  i  Principj  delta  Storia  Universale^  la  unsle 

sembra  ancor  mancare  ne*  suoi  Principj.*'    Tlie  close* 

.    ness  of  the  parallel  l>etween  these  conceptions,  and 

those  of  modem  scientific  historians  needs  hardly 

to  be  pointed  out     Modem  knowledge  may  have 

escajied  many  of  the  errors  as  well  as  added  much  to 

the  stock  of  truths  contained  in  the  Scienza  Nuova, 

but  its  fontal  principles  are  the  principles  of  Vico. 

ikkf^witifj         §  89^  *•  Hitherto  the  organisation  (^society  has 

i^igjl^*'  been  considered  as  entirely  spontaneous;  not  that  all 

the  actions  constituting  it  have  not  been  voluntary 

acts  so  far  as  the  individuals  are  concerned,  but  that 

there  has  been  no  action  of  the  society  as  a  whole,  or 

of  any  of  the  groups,  which  has  proceeded  fVom  a 

conscious  puriHiHo  nimeil  at  hy  thu  groups  or  by  the 

society.   It  is  true  that  we  never  find  a  grou])  formed 

inthout  finding  it  also  acting  voluntarily,  as.  if  it  had 

a  single  consciousness  and  a  single  ynU ;  but  fh>m  this 

action  we  have  hitherto  abstracted.    The  spontaneous 

and  the  voluntary  action  of  a  group,  or  of  society^ 

proceed  in  close  connection  with  and  interdependence 

on  each  other;  the  former  being  both  the  material 

modified  and  the  means  of  its  modification  by  the 

latter.    It  is  with  society  in  this  respect  precisely  the 
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•ftina  M  with  the  iadiyidiial;  his  Tolition  ariaet  iii| 
and  works  witfa|  the  means  and  objects  of  movement 
provided  by  his  spontaneous  redintegrationsi  upon  tu*^ 
which  it  reacts  and  which  it  moulds  to  different 
purposes, 

%.  In  the  first  placCi  and  before  proceeding  to  the 
distinction  between  the  spontaneous  and  voluntary 
action  oi  a  group  or  groupsi  the  very  elements  of  the 
question  must  be  deiured  of  an  ambiguity  which  em- 
barrasses thenu  The  fiuniliar  use  of  the  smgle  term 
^action  of  a  group,'  as  if  there  was  uni^  of  person 
and  of  act  in  the  group,  leads  us  to  imagine  its  action 
as  a  single  thing,  unanalysable,  an  ultimate  entity. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  Suppose  that  three  persons 
A.  B.  C.  form  the  group  P.  Any  action  said  to  be 
P's.must  be  cither  three  actions,  precisely  ^milar  in 
every  respect,  done  by  A.  B,  C.  separately ;  or  it 
must  be  three  different  actions  done  by  them  sepa* 
rately  but  concurrent  to  one  complex  group  of  ac« 
tions,  as  in  building  a  house  one  mixes  the  mortar, 
another  lays  the  bricks;  or  it  must  be  one  act  done 
by  one  of  the  three,  the  others  approving  and  con* 
senting.  The  action  of  a  group  is  always  analysable 
into  several  actions  of  several  members.  The  im- 
|H>rtmiceof  insiHtiiig  on  this  plmn  eiojuontary  truth  is 
evident  when  we  consider  a  fttrther  ambiguity  which 
arises  from  neglecting  it  It  is  often  urged  that 
examination  of  the  actions  <^  men  in  masses  must 
precede  examination  of  the  actions  of  mdividuals,  in 
order  to  lead  to  profitable  results.  There  is  a  sense 
in  which  this  both  can  and  ought  to  be  done;  there 
is  another  sense  in  which  it  is  impossible.  The  na- 
ture  of  the  actions  of  a  group,  that  is,  of  society,  or 
of  men  in  masses,  can  only  be  understood  by  prior 
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Bmk  n  ezaminatum  of  the  actions  of  individaalt;  this  ibl* 
j^^  lowsdirectly  from  what  has  just  been  said  But  the 
,  history  of  particular  actions,  whether  of  individuals, 
or  of  groups,  or  of  mankind  coUectivelyi  must  be  en* 
tcred  on,  laying  first  the  enquiry  into  nature  at  the 
basis,  by  beginning  witli  the*  actions  of  groups  or 
masses;  the  reason  for  wliich  is,  that  the  collfective 
actions  of  mas^tos  or  groups  are  the  most  influential 
determinants  of  the  particiilar  actions  of  individuals. 
Hence  in  ethic,  and  in  the  logic  of  practice  m  all 
its  branches,  which  deal  with  questions  of  nature 
and  not  of  history,  actions  of  individuals  give  the 
point  of  view  from  which  the  whole  subject  must  be 
treated. 

3.  The  distinction  between  tlie  siK)ntanooas  and 
voluntaiy  action  of  a  group  is  to  be  thus  drawn. 
When  one  or  more  members  of  any  group  become 
conscious  of  the  nature  of  the  group  to  which  they 
belong,  and  of  its  relations  to  other  groups,  and,  so 
distinguishing,  place  ends  before  them  to  be  reached, 
or  actions  to  be  performed,  by  the  group,  as  more 
desirable  than  other  ends  or  actions  which  might  be 
chosen;  in.  other  words,  when  the  gk*oup  or  some  of 
its  members  seek  to  modify  the  action  of  the  group 
as  a  whole;  then  the  action  of  the  group  becomes 
voluntary  instead  of  merely  spontaneous,  becomes, 
volition  guiding  spontaneous  action.     There  are  no 
actions  which  do  not  fall  under  one  or  the  other  of 
these  two  heads;  and  this  distinction  between  spon- 
taneous and  voluntary  action  is  therefore  exhaustive, 
and  leaves  no  further  class  of  action  unaccounted  for. 
This  change  from  spontaneous  to  voluntary  action  is 
also  a  further  distinguishing  of  groups  in  the  society 
or  group  in  which  it  takes  place.    Those  members  of 
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the  group  trlio  tttertaln  the.purpoM  ^wMt/ing  ^^ 
its  tetkm  an  themselTM  finrnied  into  a  Mw  group  j|^ 
within  it  by  the  veiy  circamstance  of  this  common  ik^r^^am 
purpose,  if  it  were  a  sfagle  member  only  who 
fiNrmed  the  purpoaei  he  would  be  equally  distin* 
guiaked  from  the  rest  in  virtue  of  it}  and  if  it  were 
the  entire  number  of  members,  they  would  have 
clothed  the  group  itself  with  a  new  function,  md 
would  stand  towards  other  groups  in  a  double  in? 
stead  of  a  single  relation,  would  be  virtually  two 
groups  instead  of  one*  The  two  kinds  of  action  may 
be  best  distinguished  by  calling  one  force,  the  other 
power,  and  speaking  of  the  spontaiicous  forces  and 
the  voluntary  ix>\wrs  of  society*  The  distinction 
itself  is  the  most  ftmdamental  and  imi>ortant  one  in 
practical  politic,  or  policy,  since,  when  we  come  to 
the  consideration  of  what  is  feasible  and  practicable 
as  well  as  desirable,  one  most  imiwrtant  branch  of 
feasibility  consists  in  the.  amount  and  kind  ofspon- 
taneous  forces  which  the  legislator  or  administrator, 
who  is  the  organ  of  the  voluntary  power,  can  reckon 
upon  to  second  him,  or  must  count  upon  to  fail  or 
oppose  him,  in  adopting  aiid  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses which  he  widies  to  have  effected  by  the  col- 
lective action  of  the  communit}'. 

4.  All  the  groups  formed  by  interests  simple  or 
complex  in  the  spontaneous  action  of  society  thus 
tend,  by  the  mere  development  of  intelligence,  to 
organise  themselves  into  subordiniate  groups;  the 
three  material  groups  and  the  three  spiritual  groups, 
for  instance,  as  well  as  those  smaller  ones  which 
they  embrace.  But  all  these  are  embraced  by  the 
concrete,  empirical,  historical  groups,  which  are  com- 
posed by  their  combination  and  superposition;   the 
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^^J^      fiunilyi  the  race,  the  Datum,  for  instance;  and  thus 
—        withjii  these  hiBtorical  groups,  and  incessantly  modi« 
l^^nt^  fying  them,  proceeds  the  same  analytic  and  synthetic 

flmety.       action,  producing  further  organisation  in  the  mass  of 
historical  groups  themselves. 

5.  There  are  t\vo  main  movements  or  relations  to 
be  considered  in  this  organisation,  the  internal  and 
the  external,  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  each  other 
and  to  the  whole,  and  the  relation  of  the  group  itself 
to  other  groups.  Let  us  begin  with  considering  the 
action  of  the  spiritual  and  material  powers  as  operat- 
ing between  group  and  group.  With  regard,  then, 
to  these  relations,  whether  the  groups  are  them- 
selves  nations  or  groups  within  nations,  the  moment 
at  which,  by  a  newly  developed  organ,  a  group  be* 
gins  to  exercise  a  voluntary  action  on  other  groups 
is  the  moment  of  its  actuation  by  new  motives,  by 
the  addition  of  interests  of  rivalry  and  ambition,  re- 
flective  emotions,  to  those  interests,  whether  direct  or 
reflective,  which  actuate  it  already.  It  makes  no 
difTerence  what  is  the  cliaractcr  of  the  group,  whether 
spiritual  or  material;  the  organ  which  expresses  its 
volition  in  respect  to  other  groups  must  make,  not 
only  the  material,  but  also  those  among  the  spiritual 
interests  of  the  group  which  are  founded  in  emotions 
of  comparison^  distinct  objects  of  its  volition.  The 
ever  recurring  argument  in  justification  of  this  is: 
the  purposes  of  our  group,  our  nation,  our  party,  are 
good  and  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  at  large;  there- 
fore, the  more  power  we  possess,  the  better  for  those  in- 
terests. It  is  a  case  of  the  general  law,  that  strength 
is  the  de  facto  condition  of  an  interest  existing,  the 
nature  of  the  interest  the  justifying  condition  of  the 
strength  which  supix)rts  it    Ui(t  the  question  who« 
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tfaeri  in  any  partieular  case,  Ae  aeqqiritioii  or  eon*     i^mil 
solidatioii  of  power  is  really  j.ii8tified  by  the  interests     ^!L. 
which  it  professes  to  support,  must  be  judged  by  tw*  ^ 
considering  the  true  nature  of  those  interests,  and 
the  true  relation  between  them  and  the  supportmg 
power.    It  may  happen  that  the  success  of  the  power 
in  question,  in  the  objects  of  its  ambition,  may  be  the 
very  circumstance  which  b  to  change  its  character 
as  a  supporter  of  the  interests  on  which  it  professes 
to  be  founded*    This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which 
names  and  professions  most  often  conceal  the  nature 
of  the  things  which  they  are  employed  to  signify. 

6.  The  new  organ^  exerting  the  will  of  the  group 
as  a  whole,  is  in  the  case  of  a  national  group  called 
the  sovereign,  and  the  nation  a  state.  The  terms, 
sovereign  and  sovereign  state,  are  lisuaUy  applied 
only  to  nations  which  are  habitually  and  de  facto 
independent,  or  not  subject  to  any  foreign  power. 
But  the  office  is  the  same,  in  point  of  nature,  in  the 
case  of  any  group  whatever ;  whatever  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  group  as  a  whole,  its  governing  organ 
is  the  organ  of  that  purpose,  and  to  that  extent  the 
sovereign  of  the  group.  Other  groups  can  look  only 
to  this  organ  for  its  expression  and  enforce.ment  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  sovereign  of  a  group 
provides  only  for  the  material  interests  of  the  group. 
On  the  contrary  it  was  shown,  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, that  motives  of  ambition  were  imported  into 
the  group,  even  though  not  included  in  its  original 
purposes,  by  the  mere  £ACt  of  its  organisation  under 
a  sovereign.  The  purpose  of  the  sovereign  is  the 
promotion  of  all  its  interests,  material  and  spiritual 
alike,  the  interests  of  all  its  sub-groups,  in  their 
several  degrees;  otherwise  it  would  not  be  the  sove* 
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H»     reign  of  the  whole.    Hence  there  can  be  no  greater 

mistake  than  to  distinguish  the  BOK»lled  temporal 

iwvoimMiy  and  spiritual  powers  by  assigning  material  interests 
SoeiaQr.  to  the  onc  and  moral  interests  to  the  other.  The 
spiritual  power  when  organised  under  a  sovereign 
aims  at  material  as  well  as  moral,  the  tem|x>ral  at 
moral  as  well  as  material  interests.  Call  if  you  like 
the  Church,  the  Bar,  the  Press,  literary  and  scien- 
tific societies,  guilds  of  artists,  and  so  on,  spiritual 
powers,  but  remember  that  they  are  also,  and  indeed 
chiefly,  temporal  powers,  organised  groups  aiming  at 
the  promotion  of  their  professed  spiritual  purposes 
only  under  condition  of  the  prosperity  and  power  of 
their  societies  themselves.  Spiritual  interests  alone, 
or  in  their  logical  purity,  have  no  home  in  groups 
organised  under  governing  organs.  Here  is  the  cause 
of  the  eternally  renewed  antagonism  between  inter- 
ests and  groups  which  are  really  spiiitual,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  already  organised  societies  called  by 
the  same  names,  on  the  other;  the  cause  why  newly 
proclaimed  truths  must  make  their  way  over  the 
bodies  of  organisms  which  have  once  embodied  the 
principles  of  those  very  truthsi  The  mere  develop- 
ment of  knowledge,  in  one  case  with,  in  the  other 
without,  the  clogging  interests  of  an  organised  group, 
inevitably  produces  this  antagonism  in  its  onward 
progress.  It  is  a  problem  for  hbtory,  to  show  how 
this  organisation  of  spiritual  interests  combines  with 
the  tendency  to  take  names  for  jthings,  with  the  per- 
manence of  external  habits  and  symbols,  compared 
to  the  feelings  they  are  intended  to  express,  in  short 
With  the  easier  comprehension  of  images  than  of  emo- 
tions by  the  majority  of  men,  to  produce  the  full 
amount  of  resistance  to  the  light  exerted  by  societies 
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called  tpiritoali  when  once  they  have  been  eatabliahed     ^!^ 
and  organisecL  ^ 

y.  The  govemmg  otgan  or  sovereign  of  every 
group  provides  on  the  other  hand  fi)r  all  the  inter* 
estSi  whether  spiritual  or  materiali  of  its  members 
or  subjects.  There  is  no  difference  in  this  respect 
between  the  so^udled  temporal  and  spiritual  powers. 
The  distinction  between  such  so-called  spiritual  and 
temporal  powers  as  Church  and  State  is  an  empirical 
distinction;  the  names  are  good  as  denotations,  but 
false  as  connotations;  tl^  organised  church  is  not 
more  a  spiritual  power  than  the  state,  the  state  not 
more  a  temporal  power  than  the  church.  The  truly 
and  purely  spiritual  power  has  no  organisation  under 
a  governing  body  of  any  sort.  The  temporal  power 
in  its  true  sense  exists  wherever  there  exists  such  an 
organisation.  The  difference,  therefore,  between  the 
modes  of  action  of  the  spiritual  forces  and  the  tem- 
poral or  rather  the  sovereign  power,  in  respect  to 
other  groups,  is  very  striking.  The  spiritual  and 
material  interests,  Jt  will  be  remembered,  distin- 
guished groups  from  each  other,  as  spiritual  and 
material  groups  or  societies,  in  the  spontaneous  stage 
(§  88.  8);  but  oa  passing  into  the  voluntary  stage, 
on  the  organisation  of  these  groups  under  sovereigns 
representing  their  entire  will,  this  distinction  is  re- 
placed by  a  new  one,  that  between  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  powers,  as.  now  defined  in  their  true  and 
logical  sense.  The  spiritual  power  is  or  contuins  all 
those  interests  of  a  reflective  emotional  nature  which 
are  not  provided  for,  or  provided  for  insufficiently, 
by  the  temporal  power,  the  sovereign  of  the  group. 
Where  its  arm  is  too  short,  its  touch  too  coarse,  its 
vision  too  weak,  to  penetrate,  there  the  spiritual 
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un.  power  steps  in  with  its  instinctive  jodgments,  its 
imsginative  purposes,  its  subtily  commanicated  in* 
tuitions.  Individuals  are  its  organs,  and  individual 
^SZSt^**  charaibter  its  source  of^  power.  It  permeates  all 
groups  however  hostile;  where  men  are,  there  it 
is  found,  de  jure  supreme ;  it  binds  together  those 
whom  the  temporal  power  would  keep  asunder.  (La 
Mennius  has  expressed  a  similar  thought,  and  drawn 
a  similar  distinction,  in  the  prefiM^  to  his  translation 
of  the  Divina  Commedia,  as  I  have  seen,  since  the 
above  paragraphs  were  written,  from  an  article  in 
the  Fortnightly  Review,  Jan.  Ist,  1869,  p.  24.) 

8.  I  express  no  opinion  whether  or  not  the  form* 
ation  of  a  new  spiritual  power  (so^^lled),  such  as 
Auguste  Comte  has  aimed  at  founding,  is  probable, 
or  whether  or  not  it  is  desirable,  questions  which 
are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work.  Were  such  a 
power  to  arise,  it  would  in  my  opinion  oflfer  only 
another  instance  of  a  temporal  j)ower  characterised, 
from  some  of  its  functions,  as  spiritual,  although  its 
action  might  be  on  the  whole  beneficial,  or  even  in* 
dispensable  to  the  continued  moral  progress  of  man* 
kind.  The  same  law  would  then  begin  to  come  into 
operation,  as  in  the  case  of  former  spiritual  powers; 
that  is,  the  true  spiritual  power  would  again  be  found 
in  individuals  as  well  without  as  within  the  organised 
hierarchy.  Indeed  Comte  himself  appears  to  admit 
almost  as  much  when  he  speaks  of  ^U'esprit  universel 
de  critique  sociale,"  in  those  invaluable  pages  which 
he  devotes  to  a  sketch  of  the  present  condition  of 
society,  and  to  laying  the  foundation  of  a  regenerated 
order,  I  mean  the  latter  half  of  his  57th  Le9on,  Cours 
do  Phil.  Pos.  vol.  vi.  Every  enforcement  or  esta* 
blishment  obtained  for  morality  by  organising  public 
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opinion  tt  obtemed  at  i(Niie  co(rt  of  its  fifoed^  g^n. 

]%  of  its  spiritnali^;  and  this  loss  of  qiiritnality  is       — - 
tlie  greater  tbe  greater  the  potency  with  idiich  opt-  i^'  ' 
nion  enforces  it 

9.  Between  states  the  spiritual  power  exerts  itself 
in  International  Law.  This  is  its  province  and  its 
creation.  International  law  is  above  sovereigns  and 
sovereign  states,  but  its  de  fiK^to  enforcement  comes 
from  its  free  recognition  by  them,  as  the  law  of  a 
spiritual  sovereign.  Two  features  are  the  distin* 
guishing  characteristics  of  intematicmal  law;  it  is 
distinguished  from  ethical  or  m6ral  law  by  its  com- 
manding  only  overt  or  transeunt  actions,  although 
its  scope  contains  immanent  actions  also,  in  common 
with  all  law  as  shown  in  §  84.  1,1;  and  it  is  dis- 
tinguished fr*om  other  laws  of  overt  action  by  the 
fiict  of  its  duties  being  all  duties  of  imperfect  en- 
forcement It  is  subordinate  to  the  moral  law,  and 
must  conform  to  its  aims,  and  it  must  be  established 
by  temporal  and  national  sovereigns,  and  derive  its 
de  fiicto  sanction  from  their  power.  But  when  it  is 
said  that  the  aims  of  international  law  are  governed 
by  the  moral  law,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  the 
duties  of  individuals  are  imposed  upon  nations  by 
morality.  Those  duties  which  require  personal  affec- 
tion, for  instance,  actions  which  can  only  flow  from 
love,  cannot  be  required  of  states,  because  they  have 
not  the  single  consciousness  which  alone  feds  this 
interest;  a  state  as  such  can  feel  no  love  to  another 
state  as  such,  for  love  is  a  personal  feeling  between 
single  individuals;  a  state  dierefore  cannot  be  com- 
manded to  do  acts  of  love,  without  being  commanded 
to  feel  not  only  an  immanent  emotion,  but  an  imma- 
nent emotion  only  possible  to  an  individual.    Acts 
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n.   '  of  benevolence  and  aUinnce  are  all  m  ihii  kind  that 

can  be  commanded,  for  these  are  fedinga  which  every 

tteSoiwitw^  individual  of  a  state  can  feel  towards  every  indivi- 

'^Md^     dual  of  other  states,  without. personal  intercourse. 

with  them.    Justice  agmn  is  as  universally  possible 

as  benevolence.    Justice  and  benevolence  are  tlicre* 

fore  the  general  or  all-embracing  duties  imposed  by 

'  morality  on  international  law. 

ip.  In  the  action  between  groups  in  the  same 
state,  the  only  difTcrcnce  to  be  observed  between  tlicir 
duties  and  those  of  nations  is,  that  they  are  governed 
and  limited  by  the  laws  imposed  by  the  sovereign  of 
the  state.  Where  these  laws  are  silent  or  unenforced, 
there  the  conduct  of  group  to  group  is  governed  in 
its  overt  acts  by  morality,  is  the  subject  of  a  kmd  of 
intemationa,l  law  between  the  groups.  A  company 
or  association  for  any  purpose,  within,  the  state,  is 
bound  to  observe  rules  of  honour,  equity,  and  be* 
nevolence,  towards  other  companies  or  individuals. 
Morality  takes  up  their  conduct  where  the  law  of 
the  state  leaves  it.  And  the  same  moral  law,  which 
is  the  de  jure  fountain  of  state  law  itself,  is  also  the* 
de  jure  fountain  of  that  law  which  governs  actions 
of  smaller  bodies  of  men  too  minute  or  too  subtil  to 
b$  regarded  by  legislative  enactments  applicable  to 
the  whole  nation.  Public  opinion  supplies  the  sionc- 
tion  of  this  intcrsocial  law. 

II.  It  is  ideally  possible,  that  the  whole  group  of 
sovereign  states  which  compose  mankind  may  in  the 
course  of  time  develop  an  organ  which  shall  repre* 
sent  them  oil  in  matters  of  international  law,  a  tri* 
bunal  invested  by  common  agreement  with  |)owor 
sufficient  to  enforce  its  decrees  between  state  and 
state.    If  this  should  ever  take  place,  and  to  what* 
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ever  extoit  it  takM  plaoei  intemadoiuJ  Ikw  would     ^^^ 
stQt  not  lose  its  two  characteristic  features.     The       — 
states  which  had  come  to  the  agreement  in  qaesticm  J^  ' 
would  become  membersi  in  certain  judicial  mattersi 
of  a  federation;  and  their  international  law  would  to 
that  extent  become  a  constitutional  one.    If  they  so 
far  coalesced  as  to  form  a  single  sovereign  state,  the 
only  law  having  the  two  characteristics  in  question 
would  be  constitutional  law,  law  within  the  state  com- 
manding  duties  of  imperfect  enforccment|  but  duties 
consisting  in  overt  acts. 

12^  We  enter  here  on  the  second  branch  of  the 
enquiry,  that  of  the  action  of  the  material  and  spi« 
ritual  powers  within  groups  and  not  between  theiii, 
as  proposed  in  paragraph  5.  Since  every  group  is 
broken  up  into  subordinate  groups  or  into  Individ* 
uals,  and  both  are  objects  of  the  positive  law  of  the 
state,  the  action  of  the  spiritual  power  within  groups 
has  been  sufficiently  treated  of,  for  the  purposes  of 
logic,  in  what  has  been  said  of  the  action  of  group  on 
group  in  paragraph  la  The  spiritual  power  as  such 
has  no  direct  and  immediate  action  except  on  indi- 
viduals ;  its  office  is  to  form  public  opinion  to  de- 
mand reform  and  improvement  in  existing  de  facto 
laws,  and  to  lay  by  the  same  means  the  foundation 
of  de  jure  validity  of  international  and  intersocial 
law.  Intersocial  law  however  having  been  sufficiently 
treated)  the  only  action  of  spiritual  power  remaining 
is  that  which  is  manifested  in  the  state  as  a  whole, 
that  is,  in  constitutional  law;  while,  since  the  action 
of  group  on  group  within  the  state,  so  far  as  subject 
to  law  not  intersocial,  is  governed  by  the  positive 
law  of  Uio  state  sovereign,  in  adding  the  tn^atuient 
of  the  positive  law  of  the  state  (see  \  90)  to  that  of 
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^^^     its  ecmttitutiou  we  shall  have  completed  the  exaiiii« 
~       nation  of  the  whole  subject 
SLS^u^        13.  The  constitution  of  a  state  <to  speak  first  of  . 

^^'^i^*     cases  where  it  is  unwritten)  grog's  up  pari  passu  with 
that  process  of  evolution  and  conflict  of  forces  which 
determinesi  from  time  to  time,  the  group  or  groups 
who  are  the  sovereign  of  the  state.    The  principles 
appealed  to  and  acted  on  in  this  conflicti  defined 
partly  by  the  laws  actually  made  in  consequence  of 
them,  and  partly  by  the  ends  to  which  they  are  per*  * 
ceived  to  tend  by  the  most  intelligent  members  of 
the  state,  are  the  constitution  of  that  state;  and  thus 
the  c(^istitution  grows  up  side  by  side  with  the  so* 
vereigUi  existing  actually  at  every  moment  of  his« 
toryi  and  existing  idcallyi  or.  as  the  perfection  of  the 
political  action  of  the  statC|  in  the  minds  of  states* 
men  and  philosophic  historians.     The  constitution 
may  be  defined  as  the  law  of  harmonious  develop* 
ment  of  all  the  forces  and  powers  of  a  state;  the 
idea  of  the  constitution  as  the  final  or  perfect  con* 
dition  of  the  state  under  this  law,  or  of  the  law 
exemplified  in  the  state,  now  imagined  only,  but 
imagined  as  capable  of  realisation  and  in  6rder  to  be 
realised    The  constitution  is  thus  a  work  partly  of 
spontaneous  partly  of  voluntary  action  of  the  nation, 
having  its  foundations  in  the  former,  its  modifica* 
tions  in  the  latter.    To  the  state  it  is  a  law  of  nature 
which  niay  be  conquered  by  obeying  it    Yet  the 
true  nature  of  the  constitution  and  of  its  idea  is 
perceived  only  by  the  spiritual  not  by  the  temporal 
power,  by  the  sovereign  only  so  far  as  the  individuals 
who  compose  the  sovereign  are  men  of  statesmanlike 
insight  ind  volitions.    Consequently  there  is  no  tri* 
bunal  which  can  enforce  the  constitution  by  punish- 
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bg  iti  infrbgeiiMiil  Yet  mora  and.mora  of  tht  trot  tata 
natttra  of  the  oonttitiitioii  may  be  known  from  time 
to  time;  end  this  knowledge  be  diora  end  mora  widely 
epraad.  Publio  opinion  ia  the  only  tribunal  whidt 
can  enlforae  constitutional  la^Ar,  and  this  it  will  do 
mora  or  lesSi  praciaely  in  proportion  as  it  has  the 
knowledge  of  what  the  constitution  is^  and  the  will 
to  aim«  at  its  fulfihnent  For  the  distinction  between 
thb  and  constitutional  law  in  another  sense,  namelyi 
the  law  prescribing  rights  and  duties  to  different 
members  of  the  soveraign,  see  Austin's  Province  of 
Jurisprudence!  p*  228|  2nd  edit. 

14.  The  establishment  of  a  written  document  as 
organic  law,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  Amcricai  makes  no  diffcrance  with 
its  two  characteristics  as  constitutional  law«  The 
constitution  of  the  United  States  is  properly  called 
by  the  writeta  in  the  Federalist  ^^a  limited  consti- 
tution;*' it  is  limited  in  bemg  a  particular  form,  a 
particular  conception,  of  the  constitution  of  those 
states,  adopted  out  <^that  law  of  natural  and  ideal 
development  which  governs  them,  adopted  soon  after 
the  time  of  their  actual  combination  in  the  war  of 
independencCi  and  determined  by  the  state  of  their 
knowledge  to  the  best  of  their  ability  as  a  law  which 
they  would  all  agree  to  obey.  A  written  document 
can  no  mora  exhaust  the  political  constitution  of  a 
statCi  than  a  written  book  can  exliaust  the  physio- 
logical constitution  of  a  race.  That  stage  of  consti« 
tutional  development  raached  at  the  time,  by  the 
United  States,  was  arrested,  written  down,  and  voted, 
ill  order  to  prevent  ratrogrcssion  and  securo  union; 
it  was  reasonably  hoped  that,  once  tried,  its  mcon- 
testable  benefits  would  assura  its  permanence.    But 
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^^  ^     it  it  still  a  law  enforced  by  the  same  persons  as  it  is 
~        enforced  apon;  it  has  legal  validityi  de  jal?e  m  well 
][^^«<^  as  de  fiu^  only  so  long  as  those  who  have  to  ob^ 
^•cMQr*      choose  to  enforce  it.    The  only  difference  between 
a  written  and  an  unwritten  constitution  is  thiS|  that 
in  the  former  case  a  new  function  is  added  to  the 
ordinary  functions  of  the  Judiciary,  the  function  of 
interpreting  and  applying  a  written  constitutional 
code.     All  positive  law  is  an  arresting  and  fixing 
of  conimands  already  supposed  to  be  sanctioned  by 
mcu^ty,  a  making  good  the  moral  ground  already 
won  in  order  to  secure  further  progress;  but  consti- 
tutional  and  international  law  are  not  arrested  and 
fixed  in  an  equal  degree  with  the  rest,  because  the 
sovereign  who  .establishes  them,  imposing  them  only 
on  himself,  enforces  them  by  no  punishment     To 
adopt  Austin's  expression,  they  are  not  law  in  the 
full  sense,  but  positive  legal  morality.    In  the  actual 
progress  of  mankind  from  law  to  morality,  from  ex- 
ternal  observances  to  internal  duties,  from  legal  bond- 
nge  to  moral  freedom,  these  codes  of  jiositive  legal 
mordity  stand  mid  way  and  prepare  further  domains 
for  inclusion  in  morality.     The- sovereign  immorally 
bound  to  observe  and  promote  the  constitution,  with 
his  best  abilities,  and  in  that'  which  is  to  him  its 
truest  meaning. 

15.  The  spiritual  forces  in  any  nation  or  state 
thus  find  their  embodiment  and  become  powers,  not 
'  in  any  group  or  groups  of  men,  but  in  constitutional 
and  intersocial  law,  and  between  states  in  interna- 
tional  law.  Both  as  forces  and  as  powers  they  re- 
side in  individuals,  not. in  groups;  but  as  powers 
they  exist  in  the  shape  of  definite  doctrines  and 
maxims  held  in  common  by  niany  individuals,  and 
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enforced  hy  the  i^Mnkm  eommoQ  to  thenii  that  i%     bmkv 

by  a  public  opinioiL    All  groups  of  men  on  the  other       

hand,  whaterer  the  interests  may  be  which  consti«  iwi  ~ 
tute  them  as  groups^  are,  when  they  act  as  powers, 
exert  a  collective  action,  or  exercise  the  volition  of 
the  group,  homogeneous  with  the  temporal  power, 
as  it  is  called,  the  sovereign  power  in  a  state*    It 
now  becomes  the  question,  how  the  sovereign  of  a 
state  is  determined,  what  powers  are  those  which 
from  time  to  time  become  the  organs  of  the  state 
sovereignty.     It  has  been  already  said,  that  thb  pro- 
cess of  determination  goes  on  pari  passu  with  the  de- 
yelopment  of  the  constitution.   The  organs  or  groups 
exercising  the  sovereignty  are  organs  not  only  of  the 
nation  as  consbting  of  groups,  but  also  of  the  nation 
as  developing  its  constitutive  law.    But  the  motive 
power  in  the  determination  of  the  organs  of  sove- 
reignty  is  found  only  in  the  interests  which  animate 
the  different  groups  composing  the  nation,  and  in 
the  force  which  these  groups  exert  in  giving  effect 
to  those  interests.   It  has  been  shown  that  the  logibal 
division  of  these  groups  j^ves,  1st,  the  three  groups 
of  labourers,  profit<k:apitalists,  and  interest-capitalists, 
and  2nd,  the  three  groups  of  churchmen,  men  of 
science,  and  artbts.    The  mixture  and  superposition 
of  these  logical  groups  produce  others  with  which 
history  is^more  familiar;  such,  for  instance,  as  land- 
owners, bankers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  farmers, 
retail  dealers,  skilled  labourers,  agricultural  labour- 
ers, mechanics,  unskilled  labourers;  clergy,  lawyers, 
literary  men,  men  of  science,  artists,  educators;  mill* 
tary  men,  both  officers  and  prix^ates,  naval  men  with 
the  same  distinction.     It  is  from  the  power  exerted 
VOL.  n.  L        . 
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^y^     hy  tiiese  groapsi  and  from  the  alliances  fiiniied  be- 

r^        tween  them,  that  results  the  choice  of  the  soveragn, 

^^^^SS^f  ^^  organ  representing  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and 

^^»f^r^  forming  it  into  a  sovereign  state.  But  this  power 
of  the  groups  consists  chiefly  in  means  to  supply  or 
provide  for  the  felt  necessities  of  the  time,  whether 
their  own  or  those  of  other  groups.  The  need  for 
defence  from  foreign  nations  and  the  pleasure  taken 
hi  military  adventure  are  two  concurrent  sources  of 
power  in  the  military  group.  Similarly  the  means 
of  providing  for  religious  wants  of  the  community 
and  the  pleasure  in  establishing  a  religious  cultus 
are  concurrent  sources  of  power  in  the  clergy.  It 
may  often  be  the  interest  of  several  groups  to  favour 
each  other's  development  In  that  case  they  would 
tend  to  share  the  state  goveniment  between  them. 
Tlioy  would  ntitumlly  take  the  loud  of  groups  which 
possessed  less  nicauH  of  supplying  the  necoHsities  of 
the  time;  and  these  other  groups  wouhl  be  content 
to  have  their  necessities  so  provided  for*  The  felt 
necessity  of  providing  for  settlement  of  disputes  be* 
tween  men  or  between  groups,  for  the  public  ad* 
ministration  of  justice,  would  be  another  want  which 
some  group  or  other  would  find  itself  in  a  better 
position  than  others  to  supply;  power  or  wealth  al- 
ready acquired  is  that  which  puts  a  group  or  an  in- 
*  dividual  in  such  a  position;  and  the  pleasure  of  acting 
ia  that  manner,  together  with  the  honour  and  other 
recompenees  attending  it,  is  the  motive  for  doing  so. 
'  Hence  a  group  of  lawyers  would  bcicome  incorporated 
in  the  sovereign  organ. — ^This  brief  sketch  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  what  is  meant  by  saying,  that  the 
sovereign  is  determined  by  the  mutual  interest  and 
relative  power  of  groups. 
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i6.  An  iitftaiioe  showing  the  operation  of  graopt  bmk  il 
and  interests  in  obtaining  for  themselves  a  share  in  — 
the  sovereignty,  and  developing  the  oonstitutiim  of  r^  ' 
a  state,  may  be  found  in  the  history  of  Rome,  frcxn 
the  expulsion  of  the  Kings  to  the  unity  of  Italy 
under  Roman  power  after  the  defeat  o^  Pyrrhus,  a 
period  of  about  250  years,  described  by  Dr.  Mommsen 
in  the  three  first  Chapters  of  the  second  Book  of  his 
History  of  Kome*  Ho  distingnishcs  three  chief  elo* 
ments  in  the  evolution.  The  first  was  the  struggle 
for  limiting  the  power  of  the  magistrates;  ^Hhis 
struggle  was  carried  on  within  the  burgess -body. 
Side  by  side  with  it  another  movement  developed 
itself— ^the  cry  of  the  non-burgesses  for  equality  of 
political  privileges.  Under  this  head  are  included  the 
agitations  of  the  plebeians,  the  Latins,  the  Italians, 
and  the  ftroedmon,  all  of  whom — ^^'hothcr  they  may 
liavo  bomo  tho  nauio  of  burgosHcs,  as  did  tlio  plo« 
bcians  and  the  fVeedmon,  or  not,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  Latins  and  It^Uians— wi^ro  destitute  of,  and  laid 
claim  to,  political  eqiuility.  A  third  distinction  was 
one  of  a  still  more  general  nature;  the  distinction 
between  the  wealthy  and  the  poor,  especially  stich 
.  as  had  been  dbpossessed  or  were  endangered  in  pos* 
session.  ^  *  *  Oil  these  dbtinctions  huiged  the 
intenial  history  of  Roine,  and,  as  we  may  coajectuco, 
not  less  the  history — totally  lost  to  us— of  the  other 
Italian  communities.  The  political  movement  within 
the  fully -privileged  burgess -body,  the  warfare  be- 
tween  the  excluded  and  excluding  classes,  and  the 
social  conflicts  between  the  possessors  and  the  non- 
possessors  of  land — ^variously  as  they  crossed  and  in- 
terlaced, and  singular  as  were  the  alliances  they  often 
produced — ^were  nevertheless  essentially  and  funda- 
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iL     mentally  distinct**    Dr.  DickMm's  Eng.  TransUitionf 

^^!^      Vd.  i.  p.  269.  ed.  1868. 
ntTotunetif         17.  Whon  the  sovereign  govemmmt  is  estab* 

Soekij,      lished  oxid  organised,  and  its  different  functions  dis- 
tributed to  different  permanent  bodies  or  individuals, 
recognised  as  permanent  offices  although  the  indivi- 
duals  filling  them  may  change,  still  the  same  law 
continues  to  operate.     Public  opinion  concerning  the 
constitution  has  been  formed,  a  line  of  public  poliqr 
adopted,  both  in  home  and  foreign  matters,  as  well 
as  the  soviercign  itself  organised/  The  law  then  mani- 
fests its  continued  operation,  not  by  new  groups  of 
forces  in  the  nation  becoming  powers  in  the  govern- 
ment or  Sub-organs  in  the  sovereign,  but  by  the 
change  of  men  required  by  any  apparently  import- 
ant change  of  measures.     The  transition  from  the 
Carolingian  to  the  Capetian  dynasty  in  France,  as 
described  by  M.  Guizot  in  his  Civilisation  en  France, 
Vol.  iil  p.  286,  is  an  instance.    One  cause  of  a  change 
in  policy  requiring  a  change  of  men  is  the  distrust 
which  the  men  representing  the  new  or  rising  policy 
fed  for  the  men  who  represent  the  old  or  vanishing 
policy;  a  distrust  founded  on  two  facts,  1st,  the  force 
of  habit  which  must  tend  to  make  the  old  men  act 
in  the  old  ways,  2nd,  the  interest  which  they  will  feel 
«  in  restoring  the  old  state  of  things,  as  most  obviously 

bound  up  with  their  own  renown.  The  same  causey 
namely,  the  dislike  to  break  with  the  old  connection 
of  ideas  and  throw  themselves  heartily  into  the  new 
policy,  acts  also  upon  the  representatives  of  the  old; 
and  this  must  tend  to  make  tliem  withdraw  from 
active  life  and  repose  on  their  old  laurels,  awaiting 
the  Judgment  of  posterity. 

18.  The  continuance  of  the  same  law  is  shown 
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again  by  the  ooune  which  reyolutiona  take  in  tfie     Boasii. 
modiftcatioii  of  the  parties  who  carry  them  forward. 
M.  Guixot  fiimishes  another  instance  in  point,  by  hia 
•  admirable  exhibition  of  auch  modifications  in  the 
English  Civil  War  under  Charles  L,  in  his  Histoire 
de   Civilisation   en  Europe,   Lefon   13"^.      ^Troia 
partis  principaux  se  montrent  dans  cette  puissante 
crise ;  trois  revolutions  y  ^taient  en  quelque  sorte 
contenues,  et  se  sont  success! vement  produites  sur  la 
8c6ne.     Dans  chaque  parti,  dans  chaque  revolution, 
deux  partis  sont  allids  et  marchent  ensemble,  un  parti 
politique  et  un  parti  religieux;  le  premier  k  la  tSte, 
le  second  it  la  suite,  mais  ndcessaires  Tun  k  Tautre; 
en  sorte  que  le  double  caract^re  de  rev^nement  est 
empreint  dans  toutes  ses  phases."    These  three  par- 
ties  were  those  of  legal  reform,  with  its  religious 
adjunct,  the  party  of  church  reform  within  episco* 
palian  limits;  of  political  reform  with  its  Presby- 
tcriim  adjunct;  of  republicanism  with  its  Independent 
adjunct  Now  the  stand  which  the  King  made  against 
the  first  party  gave  the  preponderance  within  it  to 
the  second,  with  which  it  had  to  ally  itself;   the 
continued  resistance  of  the  royalists  transferred  the 
preponderance  again  in  like  manner  to  the  third 
party;  and  the  men  of  the  third  party  remained  in 
possession  of  ofiairs,  on  the  victory  which  they  hod 
gained  in  common.     The  successive  appearance  of 
the  three  parties  was  due  to  the  successive  changes 
in  public  feeling  and  public  opinion ;  it  was  the  state 
of  thi&  feeling  and  opinion  from  time  to  time  which 
gave^the  preponderance'  to  each  policy  in  turn;  and 
in  this  feeling  and  opinion  the  men  were  not  separ- 
ated from  the  policy.     The  changing  or  developing 
course  of  public  opinion  and  feeling,  expressed  by 
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^^Kn>     the  growth  of  erne  party,  the  decay  of  anotheri  is  the 

r^       real  determinant  of  who  are  the  men  thrown  into 

jj^jjjgjir  power  by  revolutions;  and  this  by  determining  the 

Bodki,j.      policy  in  &vour,  and  by  the  necessity  of  fixing  on  the 

ablest  organs  of  that  policy.  The  men  can  do  nothing 

but  take  advantage  of  this  changing  course  of  public 

opinion,  which  thoy  can  do  little  to  guide.    Had  the 

King  succumbed  at  the  beginning  of  the  struggle, 

Cromwell  could  never  have  been  Lord  Protector. 

19.  The  perception  of  the  benefits  of  a  settled 
government,  a  perception  which  is  part  of  public 
opinion  and  feeling,  is  of  course  one  of  the  strongest 
cause3  of  its  establishment  and  maintenance.  This 
'  feeling  of  benefit  is  so  strong,  that  an  enormous 
amount  of  misconduct  and  failure  in  any  long-estab- 
lished government  is  often  required  to  overcome  it; 
all  established  governments  resting  also  upon  inter- 
csts  of  many  subordinate  gtoups,  to  whose  members 
they  assure  a  settled  and  desirable  career.  If  any 
great  interest  is  neglected  by  an  established  govern- 
ment, two  remedies  are  open  to  it;  it  may  either 
endeavour  to  have  its  interests  regarded  by  the  ex- 
isting government,  or  it  may  endeavour  to  obtain  for 
itself  a  larger  share  in  the  organisation  of  the  sove* 
reign  power.  The  sovereign  is  constituted  by  the 
transformation  of  spontaneous  forces  into  voluntary 
powers;  it  is  the  organisation  of  those  powers.  To 
allow  a  force  to  constitute  itself  as  a  power,  that  is, 
to  organise  itself,  outside  of  the  sovereign  organism, 
is  to  create  an  imi^erium  in  imt)erio,  dangerous  and 
revolutionary  in  proportion  to  the  force  which  is  thus 
converted  from  a  friend  into  an  enemy.  Such  a  re-  * 
volutionary  state  of  things  appears  to  me  to  exist  in 
this  country  at  the  present  dny.   Wo  we.  in  the  midst 
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of  tlie  ftniggla  for  inoorpoMrfiQg  the  workhig  cImI| 
the  gTMt  bulk  of  the  people^  into  the  general  oigani* 
iation  of  the  countay.  Theji  however,  feel  more 
strongly  the  desire  for  removing  the  various  inoon* 
veniences  which  burden  their  uidustrial  and  social 
condition  than  the  desire  for  political  incorporaticm. 
From. these  motives  they  have  not  <mly  begun  but 
have  carried  to  a  great  length  the  formation  of  a 
political  organisation,  of  their  own,  the  system  of 
Trades  Unions;  politicali  not  because  it  was  formed 
for  thQ  purpose  of  acting  on  the  general  political  or- 
ganisation of  the  country,  but  because  it  is  already 
of  itself  such  an  organisation  of  the  classes  included 
in  i|t|  and  must  in  time  act  as  such  upon  the  general 
organisation  of  the  country,  from  which  it  is  ex* 
eluded.  Now  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act, 
1867,  is  an  endeavour  to  incorporate  the  working 
classes  into  the  general  political  organisation  of  the 
country;  but  its  success,  though  ardently  to  b^  de- 
sired, is  still  problematical.  It  has  to  contend  with 
a  partial  political  organisation,  an  imperium  in  im* 
perio,  alr^y  constituted,  with  one  which  is  conform- 
able to  the  views  of  the  classes  embraced  by  it;  while 
these  classes  on  the  other  hand  have  hitherto  mani- 
fested indifference  to  the  genenU  political  organisa- 
tion to  which  they  ore  invited  to  accede,  and  to  many 
at  least  of  the  political  conceptions  upon  which  it  is 
based.  The  strength  of  the  Trades  Union  system,  oa 
a  political  power,  is  derived  from  the  general  social 
and  industrial  discomfort  of  the  classes  which  it  or* 
ganifiies;  the  question  is,  in  what  way  this  discomfort 
will  be  removed,  or,  fitiling  that,  in  what  way  the 
force  generated  by  it  will  find  its  outlet  Our  pre- 
sent Parliamentary  constitution  seems  t6  me,  there* 
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oTia     ^^'^  to  be  in  A  very  crifical  positioii.    But  it  muit 
^       be  remarkedi  that  its  nval|  the  Trades  Union  sjrstenv 
is  itself  of  the  same  genusi  a  mode  of  government  by 
as  well  as  for  the  people^  according  to  a  distinction 
now  about  to  be  mentioned* 

ao*  Sovereign  governments  have  two  ways  of  meet- 
ing dangers  of  the  kind  now  contemplatedi  either 
to  incorporate  with  themselves  the  representatives  of 
the  force  or  interest  which  is  unsJEttisfied^  or  to  pro- 
vide for  the.  satisfaction  of  this  interest  by  measures 
of  their  own.      To  these  two  modes  of  redress  for 
unsatisfied  interests  correspond  two  theorids  or  sys- 
tems of  govemmenti  to  one  or  the  other  of  which| 
or  to  a  combination  of  both,  all  actual  governments 
will  be  found  to  belong.    The  first  is  the  system  of 
government  by  as  >vcll  as  for  the  people,  a  system 
which  in  small  states  may  take  place  by  direct  inter- 
position, as  was  tlie  case  at  Athens,  and  at  Rome  in 
early  times,  but  whichi  in  larger  countries  requires 
representatives  elected  by  the  people,  as  in  England 
and  the  United  States.    The  second  is  the  system  of 
govemnient  by  a  person  or  group  of  persons,  as  the  * 
committee  of  the  people,  governing  in  the  name  and 
for  the  interests  of  all,  but  without  any  considerable 
concurrence  on  the  part  of  them  or  their  representa- 
tives; of  this  France  is  perhaps  the  most  prominent 
instance.    The  one  system  may  be  called,  for  brevity, 
Representative,  the  other  Imperial.    The  difficulties 
of  the  latter  system,  compared  to  the  former,  consist 
chiefly  in  the  separation  between  government  and 
subjects,  so  that  powerful  interests  may  be  neglected, 
and  therefore  may  be  becoming  revolutionary,  with- 
out this  fact  being  attended  to  by  the  goverhment ; 
especially  since  the  government  must  always  be  suf- 
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ikkailj  ttro^g  to  ttignm  mmqr  outbreiks  of  ditooii- 
tent;  and  theii|  when  the  outbreak  itself  comes  at 
last|  it  is  so  much  the  more  violent|  as  in  the  first 
French  Revolttttoiii,  Its  advantages  are  unity  and 
continuity  in  the  administrationi  so  that  a  better  ad* 
ministrationi  a  speedier  adoption  of  beneficial  mea* 
sureS|  may  be  expected.  When  a  minority  drawn 
ftom  all  classes  and  interests  must  first  be  convinced 
of  the  justice  or  expedience  of  any  great  measure, 
it  must  usually  wait  a  far  longer  time  fi>r  its  adop- 
tion than  when  only  a  single  man  or  a  few  men,  of 
equally  upright  intentions,  have  to  be  convinced*  But 
on  the  other  hand,  a  great  principle  once  adopted  by 
a  representative  government,  there  b  less  danger  of 
retrogression,  since  the  long  discussion  of  it  must 
have  served  to  secure  its  permanence  in  the  habitual 
opinions  of  all  the  classes  included  in  the  representa* 
tion. 

at.  The  system  of  government  prevalent  in  any 
country  is  the  most  importeftt  part  of  what  is  in* 
eluded  in  the  term  Constitution.  The  physical  cir- 
cumstances, the  national  character,  the  position  rela- 
tive to  neighbouring  nations,  the  events  of  its  past 
history,  and  the  habits  of  thought,  feeling,  and  ac* 
tion,  which  those  eventk  have  fostered,  are  the  simul- 
taneous or  successive  causes  of  the  constitution  of 
any  static,  and,  as  the  chief  part  of  the  constitution, 
of  the  systeio  of  government  therein  established.  To 
change  firom  one  of  the  two  opposite  systems  of  go- 
vernment to  the  other  would  be,  in  most  cases,  to  nm 
counter  to  the  constitution  of  the  state,  to  abandon 
its  principles  and  its  idea;  and,  since  habits  which 
have  taken  centuries  to  form  camiot  be  changed  in  a 
generation,  the  endeavout  to  do  so  would,  in  most 
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tosa     caseti  be  to  mim  at  the  impracticablei  and  to  intro* 

~       duce  ccmtradictioti  and  antfchy  into  the  state.    Mo- 

v^l^^te^qr  dify  the  practicei  engraft  improvements,  but  maintain 

»odmf.      the  principle  which  is  coeval  with  the  state  itself 

21.  It  remiuns  to  analyse  the  functions  of  govern* 
ment,  abstracting  from  the  system  to  which  it  mBiy 
belong.  The  spiritual  power  is  not  organised  in  the 
form  of  groups  of  men,  but  of  laws  and  ideas ;  indi* 
viduals  are  its  organs,  theb  beliefs  are  its  embodi- 
ment All  shapes  are  assumed  by  it,  all  domains 
pdrmeated,  all  functions  performed.  No  analysis, 
no  classification,  of  its  functions  can  be  given  beyond 
the  analysis  and  classification  of  the  functions  of  the 
individual.  But  the  organ  of  the  sovereign  power 
in  a  state,  since  it  exercises  its  functions  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  separate  individuals  or  groups  to  per- 
form  each  of  them,  requires  amilysis  and  classification. 
This  can  be  no  other  than  that  of  the  functions  of 
voluntary  redintegration  in  the  individual;  and  for 
two  reasons;  first,  that  nothing  else  in  the  last  riesort 
can  render  the  actions  of  men  in  groups  intelligible, 
and  we  are  therefore  compelled,  for  the  sake  of  know- 
ing  social  and  political  functions,  to  compare  them 
with,  and  see  what  relo;tion  they  bear  to,  the  func- 
tions of  consciousness ;  otherwise  they  would  be  to 
us.  unreasoning  functions,  like  those  of  inanimate  ob- 
jects. And  secondly,  that,  every  action  of  a  group 
consisting  of  actions  of  the  individuals  composing  it, 
and  these  being  all  complete  actions  by  themselves, 
(see  par.  3),  there  would  be  no  sense  in  which  the 
action  of  the  group  could  be  said  to  be  a  single  vo- 
luntary action,  unless  the  actions  of  the  individuals 
composing  it  represented  each  one  element  or  strain 
of  a  single  concrete  voluntary  act,  the  other  elements 
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or  itrains  being  abstracted  from,  and  rqpreaented  bf     SS?^ 
the  acticms  of  the  other  individuak.    It  is,  thereforei       — 
not  a  fitndfiil  analogy  between  an  individual  and  a  iw^ 
body  politic  that  is  here  relied  on,  but  the  esaential 
unitjr  of  nature  between  the  two^  the  body  politic 
being  an  aggregate  of  individuals. 

ij.  It  is  clear  that  all  the  action  of  government 
is  included  in  practical  reasoning  and  the  transeunjt 
actions  consequent  upon  it  But  these  transeunt 
actions,  strictly  taken,  are  not  the  obj^ts  of  our 
enquiry.  It  is  not  the  action  of  muscle  on  pens  and 
paper,  telegraphs,  steam  engines,  guns,  and  so  on, 
that  b  the  object  of  discussion.  This  action  enters 
into  practical  reasoning  and  into  the  action  of  go- 
vernment only  so  £Eir  as  it  is  known,  that  is,  as  an 
object  of  reasoning;  the  actions  themselves  are  events 
in  the  domain  of  physical  science*  It  is  the  reason- 
ing process  itself  as  the  determinant  of  these  known 
events,  which  we  have  to  do  with.  If  thcii  we  turn 
to  the  analysis  of  practical  reasoning  pven  in  §  56. 
6,  we  find  it  thus  distributed: 


Fkaetical  iQiaoning. 


Judgment   ^^^^^ 


PaanoDu 


Now  aU  judgment  is,  as  shown  in  §§  54-56,  a  balance 
of  interests.  If  the  feelings  are  preponderant  over 
the  intellect,  the  balance  is  struck  by  the  prepon- 
derating  feeling,  and  the  action  is  one  of  pasdon;  if 
the  intellect  preponderates,  the  act  is  one  of  judg- 
ment But  in  a  group  of  men  deliberating  about  a 
conunon  course  of  action,  the  feelings  are  represented 
by  individuals;  each  individual  becomes  the  organ 
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1^     of  an  interest;  and  there  may  be  interests  of  intellect 
or  jndgmenti  as  well  as  interests  of  feeling.    The 


balance  of  interests  determines  the  decision  of  the 
^SUSStyT^  group;  and  it  is  plain  that  one  or  more  interests  may 
be  so  strongly  felt  as  to  (arry  all  before  them,  over- 
powering the  interests  of  judgment.     In  this  case 
the  act  of  the  group  will  be  an  act  of  passion ;  in 
the  opposite  case,  one  of  judgment.     But  there  is  no 
function  set  apart  for  acts  of  passion  in  government, 
since  it  is  recognised  as  what  it  is,  a  weakness  and 
an  evil  in  a  deliberating  gtoup  to  be  carried  away 
by  passion,  which  is  only  too  likely  to  manifest  itsielf, 
witliout  artificial  aid.    The  only  functions  established 
in  govenmicnt  are  the  two  functions  of  judgment, 
judgment  of  ends,  and  judgment  of  means  to  ends 
already  determined ;  teleological  and  effective  judg* 
ment.    The  boundaries  of  these  two  functions  may 
be  differently  drawn,  in  respect  to  the  acts  and  ob* 
jects  included  in  them ;  but  the  division  will  alwa}^ 
be  made  at  this. point,  always  fall  between  acts  and 
objects  considered  as  ends  and  acts  and  objects  con* 
sidered  as  means.     That  is  to  say,  the  only  ultimate 
division  of  the  functions  of  government  is  into  legis- 
lative and  executive  functions.     The  same  persons 
may,  it  is  true,  often  be  found  uniting  both  functionS| 
but  the  functions  are  nevertheless  distinct;  and  it  is 
a  maxim  of  sound  policy,  at  least  in  all  states  organ- 
ised on  the  principle  of  government  by  as  well  as 
for  the  people,  that  these  functions,  and  the  judicial 
function  as  well,  should  be  kept  in  separate  hands. 
See  The  Federalist,  Nos.  47  to  51  inclusive; 

24.  The  judicial  function  is  properly  a  branch, 
though  a  most  important  branch,  of  the  executive. 
It  is  the  application  and  enforcement  of  the  laws 
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jAoade  hy  the  kj^islative;  but  it  is  a  fimctioii  of  reft- 
toning  end  of  judgmenti  discriminatmg  wliat  cases 
really  fisdl  under  particular  laws,  what  laws  are  ap- 
plicable to  particular  cases;  and,  in  civil  matters, 
what  the  claims  of  two  or  more  suitors  are,  under 
the  provisions  of  establbhed  law.  The  functions  of 
the  executive  not  included  in  the  judicial  may  pro- 
perly be  called  admmistrative;  they  consbt  in  giving 
the  orders  requisite  to  carry  out  the  ends,  the  modi- 
fication  of  the  old  laws,  determined  by  the  legblative, 
and  in  appointing  officers  to  fulfil  these  orders.  The 
collecting  and  disbursement  of  the  revenue,  the  sup- 
port and  direction  of  the  army  and  nav}^,  and  of  sub- 
ordinate govcniors  generally,  form  the  largest  part 
if  not  the  whole  of  these  functions.  .  The  table  of 
functions  of  government,  then,  stands  thus: 

TjfgiftlatiYe,       ' 


FoBctions  of  Gorenunent 


lExeealiTeL    \ 

(AdminiilfitifiL 


25.  Leavii^  the  judicial  function  of  goviemment 
to  find  its  place  in  the  following  §,  the  acticm  of  the 
legislative  and  administrative  functions  must  be  here 
considered.  This  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than 
a  continuation  of  the  same  action  which  we  have 
hitherto  been  analysing;  the  course  taken  by  the 
government  when  formed  is,  like  its  formation,  de- 
termined by  the  conflict  of  interests  and  the  prepon- 
derance of  one  or  some  among  them.  And  this  is 
true  under  both  systems,  Imperial  as  well  as  Repre- 
sentative. 

26.  This  may  be  shown  from  passages  in  the  his- 
tory of  France,  in  respect  to  the  former,  the  imperial. 
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Ck.i£'  ajBtem  of  government  The  line  dittsngmahing  l^git- 
-—  lafiye  from  administrative  functions  is  a  Vaiying  one; 
^Mohaggr^  administration  being  the  canying  out  aims  already 
chosen,  or  the  adapting  of  means  to  ends  in  govem- 
ment|  measures  which  in  one  country  are  classed  as 
legislative  in  another  will  be  classed  as  administra- 
tive,  and  conversely.  The  system  of  government  for 
but  not  by  the  people  has  the  necessary  consequence 
of  making  almost  all  measures  appear  administrative, 
all  measures,  that  is,  which  do  not  make  a  change  in 
the  main  functions  of  the  sovereign  itsel£  In  govern- 
ment by  as  well  as  for  tlie  people,  on  the  other  htind, 
many  most  minute  regulations  are  dossed  as  legisla- 
tive, the  adnuiiistration  being  confined  to  their  actual 
carrying  out,  by  appointment  of  subordinate  officers, 
and  by  directing  their  conduct  in  detail.  English 
Acts  of  Parliament,  for  instance,  often  contain  a  mass 
of  minute  regulations,  which  in  France  are  mattero 
of  mlniinistration.  Actsof  Pitrliaruent  arc  our  hur* 
eaux. 

27.  This  premised,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  in- 
fluence which  parties  or  interests  exert  in  effecting  a 
change  of  measures  must  be  exerted,  in  the  one  case 
within  the  legislative  body,  in  the  other  upon  the 
administrative  body  and. from  without  it.  This  lat- 
ter mode  of  action  is  seen  in  ^e  history  of  the  early 
States  General  in  France.  M.  Aug.  Thierry  in  his  £s- 
sai  sur  THistoire  du  Tiers  Etat,  Chap,  ii.,  having  given 
an  account  of  the  States  General  of  1355  and  1356,  of 
the  resolutions  passed  by  them  and  accepted  by  the 
king,  and  of  the  speedy  dissolution  of  their  power; 
and  having  pointed  out  that  this  was  the  moment 
from  which  Uie  social  history  of  Francis,  complete  in 
its  elements,  flows  forward  m  a  suiglo  stixsom;  pro« 
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oeedsthus:  ^YcaUi  pourlasoci^ti;  quant  aox  inrti-     bmkil 

tationfli  la  royaut^  ^boib  sa  prerogative  aans  limitefl^       

lea  recouyre  et  lea  embrasse  toutesi  hora  nne  aeulei  iw  ~ 
lea  etata  g^n^iaiix,  dont  le  pouvoir  mal  d^fini,  ombre 
de  la  aouverainete  nationale,  apparait  dana  lea  tempa 
de  criae  pour  eondamner  le  mal  present  et  frayer  la 
route  du  bien  k  venir.  De  1355  it  1789,  lea  ^tatSi 
qucHque  rarement  ossembMs,  quoique  aana  action  r^ 
guli&re  8ur  le  gouvemementi  out  jou^  un  r&le  consi- 
durable  comme  organe  de  Topinion  publiqiie/' 

28.  Another  instance  to  the  aame  effect  ia  found 
in  the  joint  action  taken  by  the  University  land  the 
Municipality  of  Paris,  in  tlie  year  1413,  4ind  their 
forcing  from  the  king  the  Ordonnance  of  May  25.. 
In  three  montha  the  Ordonnance  was  annulled.  M. 
Thierry,  having  given  the  account  of  these  events,  in 
Chap,  iii.,  says  at  page  70,  speaking  of  the  language 
held  by  the  Municipality,  ^^C'etaient  Ik  de  nobles 
[mrolcs  iligncs  d*annoiiccr  In  gnuulo  charte  de  n^forme, 
a>uvre  comhuuio  du  corps  do  Villo  ot  de  FUniversiuS; 
.  mais,  cette  loi  adnunistratiye  de  la  vieill^  France,  il 
se  trouva  des  hommes  pour  la  concevoir,  il  ne  a*en 
trouva  point  pour  TexcScuter  et  la  maintenir.  Lea 
gens  sages  et  rompus  aux  affaires  n*avaient  alors  ni 
volont^  ni  Anergic  politique.**  But  these  efforts  were 
not  mthout  their  effect;  the  aubstimce  of  the  reforms 
demanded  and  prepared  by  these  efforts  of  public 
opinion  was  realised  later  by  the  ministers  of  Charles 
VII.,  taken  for  the  most  part  from  the  Tiers  Etat 
"L'esprit  de  r^forme  et  de  progr^s  qui^  en  1413, 
avait  brills  un  instant  et  n*avait  pu  rien  fonder, 
parce  qu*un  parti  extreme  en  dtait  Torgane,  reparut, 
et  modela  sur  un  plan  nouveau  toute  radministra* 
tion  du  .royaume,  lea  finances,  TorouSe,  la  justice  et 
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OkhL*    ^  police  g^a^ralo.**  page  74.     The  ordonntnoee  to 
—        which  M.  Thierry  here  refers  date  from  1489  to 
JJj^2J2J^  1460^  the  year,  before  the  accession  of  Louis  XL 

^^'c^*  29.  Turning  now  to  the  case  of  government  on 

the  representative  system,  the  debates  and  conflicts 
upon  public  measures  are  subject  to  the  same  law; 
.that  is,  their  issue  is  determined  by  the  strength  of 
conflicting  interests.     Take  for  instance  a  question 
of  the  presient  day,  which  perhaps  is  not  even  yet 
finally  decided,  the  question  of  appointment  to  offices 
by  competitive  examination.     Examination  was  the 
interest  of  the  increasing  middle  class,  patronage  of 
tlie'clas9  already  in  jkosscHsion  of  the  aptx>intments. 
Discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  two  systems'  was  the 
•  mode  in  which  the  strength  of  the  two  interests  was 
tried.    Each  party  tries  to  make  out  a  case;  each 
party  is  convinced  of  the  merits  of  its  own  case;  the 
tHumph  of  the  strongest  interest  is  apparently  the 
triumph  of  reason  and  of  the  true  merits,  just  as  the 
conflict  of  interests  is  apparently  a  conflict  of  argu- 
ments.    But  why  tliis  distinction  into  real  and  ap- 
parent, real  motive  and  apparent  discussion  ?    For 
the  same  reason  that  each  interest  is  reasonable  in 
the  eyes  of  the  person  feeling  it,  namely,  that  every 
emotion  has  its  inseparable  framework,  and  that  com- 
munication between  individuals  by  words  is  a  com- 
parison of  frameworks.    But  while  we  insist  on  this 
logic  for  all  cases  of  debate  between  parties,  while 
we  look  upon  parliament,  for  instance^  as  the  arena 
for  trying  the  strength  of  interests  much  more  than 
for  weighing  reasons,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
one  important  element  in  the  strength  of  every  inter- 
est is  the  reasonableness  ot*  its  framework,  its  prov* 
able  conduciveness  to  the  general  benefit.    To  &il  in 
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^^maUng  out  the  cane**  is  to  paUy  the  ■trength  of  ^J^£* 
the  interesti  because  the  interest  is  thus  shown  to 
be  incompatible  with  the  interest  of  the  country.  It 
becomes  less  honourable  to  maintain  it;  its  supporters 
diminish  both  in  number  and  in  vigour;  and  the  vic- 
tory remains  with  its  opponents; 

36.  It  is  re(iubite  in  the  next  place  to  examine 
the  groundwork  of  a  phenomenon  which  is  found 
in  the  political  action  of  all  free  nations,  the  general 
distinction  into  and  opposition  between  two  political 
partieS|  under  whatever  names  they  may  appear,  the 
party  of  conservation  and  tliat  of  progress,  the  right 
aiul  the  loft  in  ix>litical  assemblies^  Whatever  may 
be  the  particular  interests,  represented  by  (uirticular 
parties  or  groups,  these  are  all  pervaded  by,  and  have 
a  constant  tendency  to  group  themselves  under,  two 
general  directions,  one  which  presses  for  advance, 
innovation,  or  improvement,  the  other  which  resists 
and  criticises  all  such  attempts.  What  are  the  ulti- 
mate causes  of  this  phenomenon? 

31.  The  first  and  most  obvious  cause  is  the  na- 
tural alliance  between  interests  which  have  already 
obtained  a  position  in  the  state,  as  established  inter- 
ests, between  the  various  satisfied  classes,  against  an 
alliance  equally  natural  between  interests  and  classes 
which  are  as  yet  inadequately  established  and  satis- 
fied. This  forms  the  groundwork  and  nucleus  of  the 
two  parties  round  which  individuals  rally,  iEU^cording 
as  their  personal  interests  lead  thenu  The  attractive 
influence  of  the  conservative  party  is  exercised  on 
individuals  by  their  finding  a  personal  career  open 
to  them  in  business  or  in  professions  as  they  are 
at  any  present  time  constituted;  their  attention  is 
turned  away  from  political  improvements,  and  fixed 
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n.     upon  the  means  of  making  the  best  they  can  Ibr 

themselves  of  institutions  as  they  are.    Those  on  the 

y  wnfiy  other  hand  who  find  a  less  sntisfiictory  personal  career 
"*aici«y.  in  institutions  as  they  are  seek  to  change  them  in 
those  points  where  they  are  most  incommodedi  and 
thus  gravitate  to  the  party  of  progress.  This  is  the 
natural  and  i4|xmtancoiis  mode  of  fortiiatum  of  the 
two  parties,  Uiit  there  are  other  niouilK3rs  belong* 
ing  to  each  who  liavci  as  it  werci  taken  service  with 
theroi  making  |K>litical  action  with  one  or  the  other 
party  their  profession^  and  seeking  to  advance  m  their 
personal  career  by  means  of  the  political  servicies 
which  they  render  to  theur  party.  They  are  a  kind 
of  Condottieri  of  political  warfare;  except  that  they 
rarely  change  their  side. 

32,  But  the  formation  of  the  two  parties  is  not 
yet  fully  described.  The  main  line  between  them  is 
drawn  by  satisfied  and  unsatisfied  interests;  but  with 
this  line  coincides  another  of  an  entirely  different 
character.  This  is  the  distmction  between  the  two 
intellectual  dispositionSi  active  and  sluggish,  drawn . 
in  §  62.  Intellects  that  are  naturally  active  are  al- 
ways in  practical  matters  on  the  look-out  for  im- 
provenientsy  always  suggesting  some  changCi  always 
mn&ing  at  some  end.  These  fall  naturally  into  the, 
party  of  progress,  unless  either  their  aims,  being 
mainly  personal,  ore  satisfied  by  institutions  as  they 
are,  or  their  affections  are  already  engaged  in  favour 
of  some  great  public  interest  already  established ;  in 
neither  of  which  cases  is  theur  intellectual  activity 
directed  to  political  improvement.  An  active  intel- 
lect, when  unbiassed  by  personal  ambition  imd  un- 
occupied by  a  special  party  object,  and  thus  set  free 
to  aim  at  the  general  public  advantage,  becomes  as  a 
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rnlei  and  with  the  6Xoepti<m  stated  in  the  following  looc  n. 
par.|  a  member  of  the  party  of  progress.  The  active  — 
intellects  which  belong  to  the  conservatiye  party  are, 
as  a  rule,  intellects  whose  activity  is  not.  directed  to 
the  general  improvement  of  the  nation,  the  special 
aim  of  politici  but  to  some  minor  pur|x>8e  which  is 
.  subordinate  and  nmy  become  obHtructivo.  The  slug* 
gish  intcUoots  on  the  othiT  hand  fall  naturally  into 
d)o  party  of  conservation,  iW>m  the  more  force  which 
is  exercised  over  them  by  habitual  images  and  esta« 
blished  ways  of  thought 

33,  But  the  formation  of  the  two  parties  is  not 
even  yet  quite  exhausted;  a  further  distinction  is 
observable  between  them;  and  it  must  be  remarked 
that  each  distinction,  being  a  distinction  between 
traits  of  character,  is  a  distinction  of  motives,  that 
is,  of  the  motives  which  may  lead,  particular  persons 
to  belong  to  either  party.  Within  the  active  Intel* 
lectual  disposition  therp  are  two  modes  of  thought, 
described  in  §  63  under  the  names  of  the  constructive 
and  the  accumulative;  the  former  of  these  gravitates 
to  conservatism,  from  the  wide,  organising,  statical, 
vitew  of  political  action  which  b  natural  to  it;  the 
latter  to  liberalism,  from  the  equally  natural  desire 
to  keep  constantly  fuming  at  the  next  improvement 
in  profitpect  Only  the  elito  of  the  conservative  party 
become  conservatives  from  possessing  this  construc- 
tive tendency  of  thought;  but  it  is  the  bulk  of  the 
liberals,  of  those  at  least  who  belong  to  the  satisfied 
classes,  that  is  probably  drawn  to  tiie  liberal,  party 
by  the  prevalence  of  the  accumulative.  At  the  same 
time,  this  distinction  affords  an  explanation  of  the 
often  observed  fact^  that  liberals  themselves  tend  to 
become  conservative  with  increasing  experience;  a 
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n.  circumstanoe  which  cannot  be  entirely  and  in  all 
caaea  explained  by  the  cooling  of  youthflil  ^Uiusi- 
ainii  or  by  the  increasing  ddmihion  of  habit  It  ia 
^  a  very  different  conservatism  from  the  ordhiary  Idnd 
which  b  either  founded  upon  constructive  modes  of 
thotighti  or  which^  being  so  founded^  has  taken  up 
libemlism  into  its  own  nature.  Mere  conservatism 
has  no  ideal  but  order,  mere  liberalism  none  but  pro* 
gress.  A  certain  union  and  interpenetration  of  both, 
whichever  of  tlie  t>vo  names  it  may  bear,  an  union 
wliich  has  for  its  ideal  both  ends  in  combination,  is 
requisite  for  perfect  statesmanship;  but  such  states* 
mansfaip  would  with  difficulty  win  the  appreciation 
of  a  popular  assembly. 

34.  Finally  must  be  considered  what  may  be  called 
perhaps  the  vital  principle  df  nations,  that  which  de* 
termines,  or  to  which  is  attached,  their  rise,  progress, 
and  decay.  The  life  of  nations  has  been  often  com- 
pared to  the  life  of  animal  or  vegetable  organisms; 
a  most  misleading  com^mrison.  It.  is  rather  to  the 
life  of  character  in  individuals,  the  rise,  progress, 
and  decline,  of  the  functions  analysed  in  Book  i. 
Chap,  iv.,  that  the  life  of  nations  should  be  com* 
parcd.^  We  have  seen  in  that  Chapter  the  import* 
ancc  to  the  individual  of  what  was  called  a  career, 
§^72;  the  same  circumstance  is  all-important  to  na- 
tions, in  order  not  indeed  to  the  existence  of  a 
national  life,  but  to  its  being  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
one.  As  the  character  of  on  individual  rises  and 
expands  with  the  aims  which  he  sets  before  his  am- 
bition, and  declines  in  energy  and  dignity  when,  from 
whatever. catise,  no  purpose  worth  living  for  remains 
to  him,  so  alieolthy  national  life  is  first  kindled  by 
the  perception  of  some  great  national  purpose,  is  kept 
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illto  il  its  dURNr«iit  ttigM  by  tht  unfolding  of  ioom    ^J^* 
now  goal  to  be  reachedi  and  decltnet  wheni  from       •— 
cautet  either  in  its  own  organisation  or  in  its  rela*  Tb»ti5LtMj 
tion  to  tlie  nations  around  it|  no  ftirther  prospect  b  "***-*•**• 
opened  which  as  a  nation  it  can  hope  to  realise. 

35*  It  is  not  only  in  nations  that  this  law  holds 
good;  every  group  voluntarily  formed  is  governed 
by  it  As  sho^vn  in  porr*  b3|  every  organised  group 
or  party  is  formed  for  a  certain  end  or  purpose;  the 
common  end  brings  its  members  together  into  a  group 
and  determines  its  constitution ;  tlie  end  attained  or 
proved  to  be  unattainable,  the  group  dissolves;  the 
end  modified  or  supplanted  by  a  new  end  requires 
the  group  to  be  differently  organised.  A  career  pro*  ' 
portioned  to  their  powers  is  therefore  all^important 
for  the  healthy  vitality  of  societies,  large  or  small ; 
a  society  outliving  or  renouncing  its  general  aim  as 
a  collective  society  becomes  eo  ipso  disorganised,  a 
mere  congeries  of  min6r  societies,  groups,  or  even 
individuals,  living  for  their  minor  or  even  only  for 
their  personal  aims;  the  power  of  the  nation  is  then 
exerted  merely  to  secure  the  enjo}*ment  of  its  several 
members,  the  classes  or  individuals  who  compose  it 
And  according  to  the  strength  and  permanence  of 
the  old  organisation,  supposing  it  incaimble  of  find- 
ing  a  new  career  on  the  exhaustion  of  its  old  one, 
will  be  its  force  in  repressing  the  fohnation  of  new 
organs  informed  with  new  life. 

36.  It  is  seldom  that  nations  have  no  career  open 
which  a  bystander  can  discern;  the  difficulty  is  for 
them  to  find  one  pro|)ortioncd  to  their  forces,  one 
which  sufficient  numbers  of  the  nation  can  discern 
and  organise  themselves  to  attain.  The  only  career 
offered  may  be  beyond  their  powers  either  of  appre* 
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n.     ciation  or  of  vc^tion;  that  U,  they  may  want  stated- 
—        men  to  diflcem  it,  or  spontaneous  forces  of  which 
naSoioteix  statesmen  can  dispose.    The  struggle  for  existence 


Societj.     in  eaiiy  stages  of  national  life,  and  in  later  the  am- 
bition  of  conquest  or  of  commerce,  compel  a  nation 
to  put  forth  its  powers  of. endurance  and  activity; 
it  is  when  a  career  is  no  longer  forced  upon  it  by 
circumstances,  but  must  be  adopted  if  at  all  by  an 
effort  of  will,  that  the  great  trial  ccHnes  whether  the 
nation  can  renew  its  youth,  or  whether  the  elements 
of  the  next  stage  of  history  Avill  spring  out  of  its 
dissolution.     Rome,  for  instance,  was  unequal  to  the 
great  career  which  her  conquests  had  opened  for  her, 
the  career  of  incorporating  into  an  organic  whole  the 
nations  included  in  her  empire.     She  perceived  and 
attempted  the  task,  but  failed  to  cope  with  it  owing 
to  the  advancing  decay  of  her  internal  organisation; 
and,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire,  a  society, 
foreign  to  the  state,  but  which  had  silently  grown 
up  aa  an  imperium  in  imperio  within  its  limits,  the 
Christian  Church,  was  found  alone  occupying  a  suit- 
able position^  and  possessed  of  sufficient  strength,  to 
take  up  the  glorious  and  difficult  inheritance. 

37.  Nations  count  their  age  not  by  ancestry  but 
from  the  era  of  their  foundation;  from  the  time  when 
they  hav$  shaken  themselves  free  from  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  past,  and  laid  new  bases  for  the  future, 
that  is,  when  they  have  entered  on  a  new  career. 
The  United  States  of  America,  though  inheriting  the 
experience  of  England,  are  a  young  nation  because 
entering  on  a  new  career,  with  institutions  framed 
in  anticipation  of  it  To  organise  the  Union  b  the 
career  immediately  before  her.  India  may  one  day 
spring  to  a  new  national  life  from  an  impulse  re- 
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erived  from  lier  Britidi  conqueron.    The  itates  of     ^J^gf* 
Western  Europe  may  open  for  themBelves  a  new       — 
career  by  the  attempt  to  combine  into  one  great  re*  ^"^jj;;^ 
publiCi  according  to  Auguste  Comte*8  magnificent  con*      sodaty. 
ception.    Wherever  a  new  career  b  entered  on  by 
a  nation,  there  a  new  organisation  arisesi  a  new  life 
begins,  and  the  powers  of  all  its  members  are  braced 
by  the  reaction,  and  strung  to  loftier  effort 

§  90.  I.  It  is  requisite  in  the  next  place  to  at-  ^  jfa 
tempt  the  general  classification  of  Law  itself^  con- 
sidered as  the  body  of  commands  imposed  by  the 
sovereign-  on  the  people  of  a  sovereign  state.  The 
fi)pnation  of  the  sovereign  and  its  organisation,  its 
gradual  development  out  6i  the  spontaneous  forces 
of  society,  have  been  already  given;  and  it  has  been 
shown  generally  in  what  manner  a  Constitution  is 
formed,  pari  passu  with  this  development,  of  which 
in  fact  it  is  the  law  or  method.  The  classification 
of  the  positive  law  of  a  state,  in  relation  to  the  organ 
imposing  abd  the  groups  or  individuals  obeying  it, 
will  complete  the  sketch  of  the  whole  subject.  Law 
generally,  being  command  of  transeunt  or  overt  ac- 
tion, is  first  distinguishable  into  commands  of  perfect 
and  commands  of  imperfect  obligation  or  enforce- 
ment The  former  alone  are  positive  law.  Consti- 
tutional law,  which  is  well  called  by  Austin  positive 
constitutional  morality,  being  enforced  solely  by  pub* 
lie  opinion  both  on  sovereign  and  on  people,  is  a  part 
of  the.  latter.  International  law  b  another  branch 
of  commands  of  imperfect  enforcement;  and  both 
together  ore  excluded  from  positive  law,  which  alone 
is  now  to  be  examined.  (See  §  89.  9-11).  Wlien 
the  sovereign  actually  and  habitually  enforces  obli- 
gations which  would  otherwise  belong  to  constitu- 
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g|o^^     tional  or  international  law,  they  become  eo  ipeo  parts 
r^        of  poeitiTe  law,  having  thenceforward  a  perfect  obli- 


gation  or  sanction.  The  increasing  enforcemait  of 
•<^»-  constitutional  and  international  laws  by  sovereigns 
is  one  process  by  which  morality  increases  its  do- 
minion,  by  transformation  into  positive  law,  by  laying 
behind  it  in  its  progress  a  field  where  its  dictates  are 
now  enforced  by  sanctions;  while  the  increasing  con- 
formity to  constitutional  and  inteniadonal  law  on  the 
part  of  sovereigns,  in  obedience  solely  to  public  opi- 
nion, without  giving  them  a  positive  and  habitual 
sanction,  is  a  recognition  that  there  is  a  moral  above 
any  legal  code,  a  spiritual  above  the  sovereign  power; 
being  in  fact  a  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  Law 
itself,  in  its  widest  sense,  as  the  true  sovereign,  in- 
stead of  the  personal  organs  who  are  from  time  to 
time  its  ministers. 

%.  Constitutional  and  International  law  thus  ex- 
cluded from,  the  survey,  the  question  arises,  in  what 
way  to  classify  the  commands,  that  is,  the  acts  and 
forbearances  commanded  by  positive  law.  In  the 
first  place,  every  command  imposes  a  duty  or  obliga- 
tion on  the  ])erson  or  jicrsons  to  whom  it  is  directed; 
and  the  person  or  pi^rsons  towards  whom  the  duty 
or  obligation  is  to  be  performed  are  m vested  with 
a  corresponding  right  The  acts  and  forbearances 
commanded  by  law  are  duties  in  the  persons  on 
whom,  rights  in  the  persons  towards  whom,  they 
are  imposed.  The  question  is,  whether  to  seek  the 
principle  of  a  first  classification,  in  the  nature  of  the 
acts  and  forbearances  themselves,  or  in  their  incid- 
ence, that  is,  in.  the  classes  of  persons  on  whom  or 
towards  whom  they  are  commauded.  This  requires 
some  preliminary  observations. 
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J.  Then  18  BO  inore  pliUosophicd  toggeatioii  IB.    imkil 
Augnste  Comte^s  wridngs  than  that  in  wfaidi  he      ^^!i?- 
nigesi  that  Law  should  be  approached  and  its  object-   iJ^Syt 
matter  arranged  from  the  -point  of  view  of  duties^    '''J#uiJ!"" 
and  not  from  that  oi  rights.   (Cours  de  Phil.  Pos, 
.  Lefon  Ivii.  YoL  vi.p.  454,  ed.  1864.)   And  this  is 
entirely  in  harmony  with  a  dictum  of  Austin,  whose 
invaluable  work  on  Jurisprudence  has  ^ven  me  the 
due  to  all  that  I  may  be  enabled  here  to  advance. 
In  a  marginal  note  printed  at  page  485,  Vol.  iL  he 
says:  **  Law  (or  the  Science  of  Law— -Jurisprudence) 
cannot  be  expounded  without  dividing  it  into  parts. 
The  division  most  in  use  is  founded  upon  an  enumer- 
ation of  the  several  sorts  of  Rights;  but,  inasmuch 
as  right  correlates  with  obligation,  an  enumeration 
of  the  several  sorts  of  Obligations  would  be  just  as 
good  a  basis  for  a  division.     Both  Right  and  Obliga* 
tion  (i.^  legal  right  and  obligation)  being  creatures 
of  Law,  the  notion  of  Law  (or  of  a  politically  sanc- 
tioned Rule)  ought  to  be  placed  in  front  (w  to  be 
made  the  ^tinc/tim  salietu)  of  a  division.** 

4.  Law,  then,  by  one  and  the  same  command  im- 
posing  duties  on  one  person  and  conferring  rights  on 
another,  it  is  open  to  us  to  consider  it  as  consisting 
either  of  a  collection  of  duties  or  of  a  collection  <^ 
rights.  It  will  be  shown  farther  on,  that  the  former 
method  alone  has  the  advantage  of  harmonising  law 
with  ethic  in  a  single  logical  system,  (par.  53),  and 
so  is  to  be  preferred  on  that  ground;  but  the  prefer- 
ence may  also  be  justified  on  grounds  more  decisive. 
Rights,  as  Comte  clearly  saw,  cannot  be  taken  as 
ultimate  or  indecomposable  phenomena  in  laW;  they 
require,  because  they  admit,  analpis;  and  this  ana* 
lysis  is  into  the  duties,,  the  acts  or  forbearances^  im« 
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^n.  posed  on  other  perscmsi  the  claim  to  which  ccmsti- 

-^  tutes  the  rights.     In  order  to  define  any  person^s 

i^h^sMi  rights  recourse  must  be  hod  to  the  acts  or  forbear- 


9tuw.  ances  imposed  on  other  persons.  Names  of  rights 
are  "second  intentions,''  the  "first  intentions'*  of 
which  are  the  duties  into  which  they  are  analysoble. 
To  take  rights  and  not  the  corresponding  duties  as' 
the  ultimate  phenomena  of  law  is  to  stop.  sh<Mrt  of  a 
complete  analysis,  and  to  make  "  entities  of  abstrac- 
tions." 

5.  That  Comte  was  correct  in  referring  the  con- 
ception of  rights  to  that  of  will  (Politique  Pos.  Vol.  ii, 
Ch.  i.  p.  87),  is  made  evident  by  the  follomng  i>ass* 
age  in  von  Savigny's  great  work,  the  System  des 
heutigen  Riknischcn  Hcchts,  Book  ii.  §  52:  "Von 
dem  nun  gewonncncn  Stnndpunkt  aus  erscheint  uns 
jedes  cinzclne  Kechtsverhiiltniss  als  cine  Bcziehung 
zwischen  Person  und  Person,  durch  eine  Rcclitsregel 
bestimmt;  Diese  Bestimmung  durch.  eine  licchts- 
regcl  besteht  abcr  dnrin,  da^s  dem  individucUcn 
Willcn  cin  GclMct  nngcwicwni  \»ty  in  wolchcm  cr  uimb- 
hiingig  von  jedem  frcmden  Willen  zu  hcrrsehen  hat*' 
And  ngnin  in  §  53,  in  arguing  against  the  admission 
into  law  of  the  so-called  Urrccht,  or  Rights  of  Man, 
he  savs)  "iudom  r.  \u  Kigonthum  uiul  ObligaliAUum 
nur  liiulotitung  und  Worth  Hlr  uim  halK^ii  als  kWmi* 
liche  ErAveitcrung  unsrer  eignen  persUnlichon  Kriifte, 
.  als  neue  Organe,  die  unscrm  Natunvesen  kUnstlich 
hinzugefUgt  werden.*^  The  conception  of  duties  being 
a  further  analysis  and  explication  of  the  correspond- 
ing rights  docs  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  hiin« 
He  argues  indeed  against  basing  Jurisprudence  upon 
the  conception  of  Wrongs,  or  violation  of  rights,  which 
he  truly  says  would  be  beginning  with  a  negative  no- 
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tioti,  with  one  which  pretuppoiet  the  podtiye  notion     hmnk  a 
of  rights  capable  of  violation.    But  if  the  conception     ^^t^ 
of  rights  is  logically  prior  to  that  of  wrongSi  so  also   xaJ^mi 
that  of  duties  is  logically  prior  to  that  of  rights ;      mi  uw. 
duties  offer  a  deeper  foundation  as  well  as  a  more 
complete  analysis.    If  legal  commands  are  to  be  our 
^^  punctum  saliens,''  rights  are  conferred  only  by  com- 
manding duties;  duties  are  commanded  immediately, 
rights  derivatively ;  and  to  know  what  are  the  rights  of 
one  ))er8ou  you  must  ask  what  are  the  duties  of  other 
persons,  for  the  rights  have  no  other  definition. 

6.  So  far  then  is  made  if^ood ;  the  acts  and  for- 
bearances commanded  are  to  be  considered  as  duties, 
not  as  rights.  But  this  does  not  Help  us  to  distin- 
guish  duties  from  each  other,  or  to  arrange  them 
into  classes.  To  do  this  it  is  requisite  to  attend  to 
the  persons  commanding  and  the  persons  commanded. 
This  will  afford  at  Icnat  a  prinmry  division  of  laws, 
the  monibers  of  which  may  thou  be  examined  afVesh 
for  further  distinctions.  Looking  back  to  the  history 
of  law,  it  is  found  to  arise  from  the  combination  of 
the  sense  of  justice  with  a  de  facto  power  enforcing 
it;  t^ee  §  3d.  a).  But  wherever  there  is  such  a  de 
facto  po>ver  there  is  a  virtual  sovereign;  and  the 
two  most  elementary  kinds  of  justice  we  can  imagine 
are,  therefore,  that  which  the  sovereign  enforces  on 
individuals  towards  itself  and  that  which  it  enforces 
on  individuals  towards  each  other.  Accordingly  we 
have  two  mam  branches  of  positive  law: 

1.  Obligations  towards  the  State,  called  State 

or  Public  Law. 
S*  Obligations  of  private  individual  towards 

indivi4uals,  called  Civil  or  Private  Law. 
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teMiL  7*  The  personi  towards  whom  the  obUgationB  an 

—       Imposed  are  thus  the  ground  of  our  primary  distino* 

aJStmUv^  tiom  But  faiasmach  as  the  infrinsrement.  of  oblUra- 
9t  Law.      tions  is  visited  with  penaltiesi  which  are  the  sancti<m 

MOieLrar,  of  the  obligations,  each,  class  of  obligations  brings 
with  it  a  class  of  penalties ;  or  in  other  words,  the 
class  of  penalties  depends  on  the  class  of  obligations. 
^  The  difference  between  Crimes  and  Civil  Injuries, 
is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  a  8up|K)8cd  difference  be* 
twccn  their  tciidcncicS|  but  in  tlio  modes  wlierciu  they 
are  rcsjHHJtlwoIy  iiurmuHl,  or  whomiu  the  wihction  is 
applied  in  the  two  cases,'*  says  Auntin,  Vol.  ii.  Lect 
xvii.  Yet  this  is  not  precisely  true,  in  my  opinion; 
it  is  not  the  mode  in  which  the  injuries  are  pursued, 
or  in  which  the  sanction  is  applied,  but  the  persons 
towards  whom  the  obligations  are  enforced  by  the 
sanctions,  which  is  the  circumstance  distinguishing 
the  commands  of  criminal  or  public  from  the  com- 
mands of  civil  law.  It  is  because  the  persons  are 
different  that  the  modes  of  pursuit  and  punishment 
are  so.  The  sovereign  is  invested  with  the  persona 
of  the  community  at  large,  and  the  rights  which  be- 
long to  the  community,  or  the  duties  owed  to  the 
community  by  individuals,  are  coincident  with  those 
obligations,  those  acts  and  forbearances,  which  the 
sovereign  enforces  towards  itself.  So  far  from  re* 
garding,  with  Austin,  absolute  obligations  as  obliga* 
tions  without  correlative  rights  (Lect.  xviL  Vol.  ii.), 
I  hold  that  these  obligations  are  correlative  with 
.  rights  in  the  sovereign  as  the  representative  of  the 
whole  community,  being  obligations  imposed  towards 
as  well  as  by  the  Mvereign ;  and  am.  thus  enabled  to 
reject  this  apparent  exception  to  the  otherwise  com- 
plete correlation  between  rights  and  duties.    Since 
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ill  Iawi  enforce  overt  ioti  by  poriUye  ienetlotHi  end     ^g*^ 
all  elm  at  eome  bebefiti  the  perwii  benefited  by  the       ~ 
law  must  neceasarily  be  invested  with  a  right    He  |gi^;««^ 
may  choose  to  forego  the  benefiti  but  he  cannot  help      t^uv. 
bebg  clothed  with  the  right    The  reason  which  for*    rfAmum. 
bids  us  to- attribute  legal  duties,  in  the  strict  sense, 
to  t;he  sovereign,  namely,  the  inefficiency  of  a  merely 
self-inflicted  sanction,  .does  not  apply  to  legal  rights. 
The  sovereign  is  the  source  of  aJl  obligations,  and 
therefore  those  which,  it  im{)08cs  on  itself  are  merely 
momi,  or  of  imperfect  cuforcomout)  but  thone  which 
it  imi)osi>s  on  otiiors  arc  legal,  or  of  {icrfoct  enforce* 
ment,  notmthstimding  that  some  of  them  are  im» 
posed  by  it  on  others  towards  itself. 

8.  It  is  the  conception  of  Law  as  the  body  of 
commands  imposed  by  a  sovereign  which  leads  us  to 
begin  >vith  distinguishing  in  it  the  two  branches.  Pub- 
lic and  Civil,  since  these  are  the  two  main  bradches 
into  which  the  commands  themselves  are  divided  in 
their  practical  enunciation  and  application.  But  it 
must  be  observed  that  this  is  a  distinction  between 
legal  institutions,  Rechtsinstitute,  to  borrow  von  Sa- 
vigny's  terms,  and  not  between  legal  relations,  Rechts- 
verhkltnisse;  that  both  the  branches  are  equally  and 
alike  founded  in  a  general  logic  of  the  science  of  juris- 
prudence, consisting  of  distinctions  between  Rechts- 
verhUltnisse,  or  legal  relations  generally,  which  I 
propose  to  examine  in  connection  with  the  second 
branch,  that  of  Civil  Law.  The  Logic  of  Jurisprud- 
ence is  a  classification  of  legal  relations  generally; 
but  while  civil  law,  from  its  greater  complexity,  is 
not  intelligible  mthout  this  logic,  the  simpler  rela- 
tions between  sovereign  and  subjects,  belonging  to 
public  law,  are  easily  understood  by  themselves,  al- 
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^Mcn.     tlumgh  they  Ml  under  the  logic  as  eases  of  l^al 
— —        relations  between  Persons.     (See  par.  23).    The  ad- 
^;^J2tJSi  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  arrangement  is,  that  we  gain  some 
insight  into  the  nature  of  law  in  its  practical  shape^ 
Uv.    as  command  imposed  by  a  political  superiori  before 
approaching  it  from  the  abstract  side  as  the  logic  6f 
legal  relations. 

9.  The  next  question  concerns  the  distinctions 
arising  within  public  law  itself.  It  is  clear  that  many, 
if  not  all,  of  the  obligations  contained  in  it  are  owed 
towards  private  individuals,  as  well  as  towards  the 
state,  that  it  is  only  by  injuries  to  private  persons 
that  the  state  is  injured.    Wherever  there  is  a  duty 
imposed  directly  to  the  state,  there  is  a  public  law 
and  a  public  obligation;  but  this  does  not  hinder  the 
same  duty  being  also  due  to  private  persons.     The 
persons  towards  whom  the  duties  are  imposed  help 
us  therefore  no  farther  in  distinguishing  the  laws 
from  one  aiiothcr.     The  next  distinction,  within  the 
.  class  of  public  laws,  must  be  drawn  from  differences 
in  the  persons  upon  whom  the  obligations  are  im- 
posed.   The  state  imposes  duties  towards  itself,  but 
it  imposes  different  duties  upon  different  persons. 
In  the  first  place  it  imposes  some  duties  upon  all 
classes  of  persons  alike;  in  the  next  it  imposes  special 
duties  u[X)n  special  classes,  classes  which  are  consti- 
tuted as  distinct  from  otherd  by  the  imposed  duties 
themselves.   These  special  classes  have  thus  two  kinds 
of  duties;  and  their  special  duties  may  be  towards 
other  individuals  as  well  as  towards  the  state.    When 
any  persons  are  thus  singled  out  and  laden  with 
special  duties,  imposed  upon  them  by  the  sovereign 
power,  they  become  invested  with  some  part  of  the 
power  of  the  sovereign  itself,  as  its  organs  or  instru* 
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meats;  ihey  stind  midwEy  between  it  and  the 

of  subjectSi  owing  special  duties  to  both,  and  having 

special  rights  in  the  shape  of  special  submisMons  im-    imtlrmmj^ 

posed  on  the  mass  of  subjects  towards  them  in  that 

character. 

ip.  The  branches  of  State  or  Public  Law  appear 
accordingly  to  be  two: 

1.  General,  or  General  Penal  Law, 

2.  Special,  or  Administrative  Law. 

The  first  commands  forbeutinces  almost  exclurivdy, 
the  second  commands  acts  as  welL  In  the  first  we 
have  the  acts  which  every  individual,  in  his  private 
capacity,  is  forbidden  to  do  towards  other  individuals; 
in  the  second  the  acts  which  officials,  of  any  kind, 
are  bound  both  to  do  and  to  refrain  from,  as  well  as 
those  acts'  which  individuals  are  bound  to  do  and  to 
refrain  from  towards  officials.  The  second  therefore 
includes  all  those  parts  of  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment, sometimes  characterised  incorrectly  as  Consti* 
tutionalLaw,  which  consist  of  the  duties,  rights,  and 
functions,  of  the  special  organs  of  the  soveiieign  power 
itself,  whether  these  organs  are  of  great  or  small 
power  and  dignity.  For  instance,  the  rights^  duties, 
and  functions,  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  of  Com- 
mons, of  the  Crown,  of  the  Judiciary,  as  well  as  those 
of  jurors,  magistrates,  police,  soldiers,  revenue  col- 
lectors, in  short  of  employees  of  every  description, 
are  equally  included  under  its  provisions.  The  power 
of  the  sovereign  collectively  enforces  the  duties,  which 
embody  these  rights  and  these  functions,  upon  each 
of  its  special  organs,  whatever  may  be  its  rank  or 
importance.  Each  organ  has  a  code  of  duties,  and 
a  code  of  rights  consisting  in  duties  imposed  on  other 
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^oK  n     penonsi  or  other  organs,  to  which  it  it  l^^ally  bound 

to  conform;  it  is  only  where  these  codes  cease,  or  be- 

^m^^mu  come  indefinite  in  their  provbions,  that  Constitutional 
Law  begins;  it  is  only  where  they  are  extended  or 
transgressed  by  a  de  &cto  power  that  Constitutional 
Law  is  altered.  The  maintenimce  of  the  Constitutional 
Law  means  the  tacit  exertion  of  the  collective  power 
of  the  sovereign  in  enforcing  the  observance  of  ad* 
ministrative  law.  The  legal  development  of  the  Con- 
stitution means  the  gradual  changes  introduced  into 
administrative  law,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
coniititution,  by  the  public  organs  of  the  sovereign 
already  established  for  that  purpose.  And  in  this 
working  of  the  machinery  of  the  state,  the  true  sove* 
reign  is  embodied  not  in  this  or  ihat  organ,  the 
Houses,  the  Crown,  or  the  Judiciary,  but  in  the 
Law  itself,  which  is  common  to  them  all,  and  which 
only  their  collective  power  can  enforce; 

**  A  matchless  form  of  glorious  govomment, 
In  which  the  sovereign  laws  alone  command^ 
Laws,  'stablishcd  by  the  public  free  consenti 
Whoee  nngesty  is  to  the  sceptre  lent*" 

1 1.  The  general  branch  of  public  law  is  that  which 
enforces  acts  and  forbearances,  but  chiefly  forbear* 
auces,  on  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals  towards 
others,  in  their  private  or  unofficial  capacity.  The 
distinction  here  available  for  further  classification  is 
derived  from  the  importance  of  the  act  or  forbearance 
commanded,  the  injur}'  done  or  threatened  by  viola- 
tion of  the  command,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the 
gravity  of  the.  ofience.  General  penal  law  falls  thus 
into  two  classes,  commands  constituting  and  punish* 
ing  Crimes,  and  those  constituting  and  punishing 
Misdemeanours.     As  already  observed,  the  state  is 
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injoNd  in  these  cases  ooij  by  and  through  injiuy     9^^ 
done  to  individuals;  but  diis  does  not  prevent  the       — 
injury  being  really  done  to  the  state.    State  officers   f^tf^Jg* 
are  the  proper  persons  to  set  the  law  in  action,  in      ccuv. 
order  to  enforce  these  obligations.     XeverthelesSi  the    F^Mie  um. 
double  incidence  of  the  injury  op^ns  a  door  for  the 
state,  if  it  sees  fit,  to  allow  the  individual  who  is 
injured  to  perform  the  office  of  the  public  or  state 
prosecutor.    But  thb  alters  nothing  in  the  naturo  of 
the  commands,  or  in  the  penalties  attached  to  them ; 
they  are  defined  by  the  person  to  whom  they  are 
owed  in  the  first  instance,  the  sovereign;  and  the 
sovereign's  rights  are  not  destroyed  by  the  caro  of 
enforoing  them  being  committed  to  private  persons. 
But  when  the  same  acts  or  forbearances  aro  owed 
at  once  to  the  sovereign  and  to  private  persons,  they 
are  unavoidably  induded  twice  over  in  the  s^-stem 
of  law,  once,  as  jmrt  of  public,  once  as  part  of  civil 
law.     They  have  or  may  have  two  distinct  kinds  of 
consequences,  the  one  in  the  shape  of  a  public  pen- 
alty, the  other  in  that  of  damages  for  a  civil  injury; 
and  these  two  consequences  aro  not  necessarily  of 
equal  gravity.     An  injur}*^  may  be  of  very  slight 
criminality,  and  yet  inflict  very  heavy  losses,  or  it 
may  inflict  but  small  loss  and  yet  be  of  a  high  degree 
of  criminality;  as,  for  instance,  forgery  of  securities 
to  a  small  amount     When  an-  individual  enforces 
the  law  in  such  cases,  he  may  do  so  either  on  the 
ground  of  a  civil  or  a  public  injury.     In  the  latter 
case  he  virtually  steps  into  the  place  of  the  sovereign, 
forogoing  for  the  time  the  roparation  due  to  himself; 
in  the  foiiuer  he  enfbroes  the  roparation  which  the 
civil  law  attaches  to  the  civil  injury.     The  penalties 
for  public  offences  aro  inflicted  by,  and  if  money  fines 
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Book  il     are  paid  to,  the  sovereign ;  those  for  civil  injuries 

—        are  reparations  made  to  the  private  individuals  in« 

am^tmb  attd  jured.    Thus  not  only  may  the  same  act  or  forbear- 

•f  Low.      ance  form  a  part  of  civil  as  well  as  of  public  law,  but 

also  its  commission  or  neglccti  whether  prosecuted  by 

the  sovereign  or  by  an  individual,  may  be  attended 

with  t^'o  kinds  of  penalties,  civil  damages  or  state- 

inflicted  punislnnent     We  may  see  from  this  how 

impracticable  it  would  have  been  to  derive  the  prim* 

ary  division  of  legal  conunonds  from  a  consideration 

of  the  acts  and  forbearances  commanded,  apart  from 

the  persons  towards  whom  they  are  imposed. 

12.  The  two  branches  of  public  law,  namely. 
General  Penal  Law  tmd  Administrative  Law,  may 
either  be  made  into  two  distinct  codes,  or  thrown 
together  into  a  single  code.    In  the  latter  cose  they 
will  form  its  two  main  divisions;  and  to  both  alike, 
and  in  either  case,  the  distinction  between  greater 
and  minor  offences,  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  will 
be  applicable.     The  Penal  Code  of  Louisiana  is  an 
instance  of  the  latter  method.     By  Art  76  of  that 
Code:  ^^Tliere  are  two  divisions  of  offences,  estab* 
lishing  distinctions  drawn,  the  one  from  the  degree 
of  the  offence,  the  other  from  its  object    By  the  first 
division,  all  offences  are  either  Crimes  or  ATiWe- 
me(Wors.    By  the  second,  they  ore  pnUic  or  private 
offences*''    The  latter  distinction  is  the  one  employed 
as  a  basis  of  classification,  and  all  offences  are  ar- 
ranged under  fifteen  general  heads  of  public,  and  six 
of  private  offences.     But  it  b  immediately  added,  in 
Art  81,  that  this  division  of  offences  **is  intended 
only  for  the  establishment  of  order  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  code;  each  offence  will  bo  horeihofler 
imrticulorly  defiiUMl  niid  illiiHtmted;  luid  no  act  or 
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k  an  cSeoce^  triuch  does  not  come  williiii      IJmk^ 
•ome  one  of  thoae  defimtions  as  thejr  are  eiq^ained 
and  illttsttated.'* 

13.  This  is  an  instance  of  the  trae  method  of 
l^ral  classification;  the  principles  of  distinction  are 
first  laid  down,  then  the  particalar  commandsi  dutieS| 
and  penaltiesi  enumeratedi  and  lastly  these  are  classi- 
fied by  reference  to  the  principles  of  distinction*  The 
two  extremes  are  thas  harmonised  by  the  classifica* 
tion,  ^thout  it  bcin«^  attempted  to  evolve  either  of 
them  out  of  the  other.  Were  it  attempted  to  evolve 
the  commands  and  penalties  out  of  the  principles  of 
distinction,  a  complicated  and  artificial  system,  unfit 
for  daily  use,  might  be  expected  to  result;  while  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  educe  true  principles 
of  distinction  firom  the  mere  consideration  of  an  im- 
mense  mass  of  commands  and  penalties. 

14.  The  great  practical  requisite  either  for  a  code 
or  for  a  sj'^tem  of  uncodified  law  is,  that  its  diviuona 
should  follow  those  into  which  the  acts  and  events 
fidl,  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied ;  so  that  the  treat* 
ment  prescribed  by  law  to  each  act  should  be  found 
under  its  own  head  in  the  code,  without  having  to 
compare  several  heads  and  construct,  out  of  their 
conflicting  prescriptions,  the  law  applicable  to  the 
case.  The  law  should  be  as  completely  distributed 
as  the  acts  of  life,  and  the  artificial  classificaticm  of 
the  one  should  be  conformed,  to  the  natural  classifica* 
tion  of  the  other.  Thb  is  much  more  nearly  attain- 
able  in  Public  than  in  Civil  law;  but  the  principle 
should  be  the  same  in  both ;  and  the  ground  already 
won,  in  examining  the  classification  of  the  fonner, 
will  supply  the  clue  by  which  to  attempt  that  of  the 
latter  more  complicated  case. 
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15.  The  essential  difference  of  Civil  Law  from 
Pablic  conaiats  in  thia,  that  it  haa  not  ooly  to  com* 
mand  and  forbid  certain  acta^  which  it  may  define 
for  itaelfi  leaving  all  ottier  acts  alone,  but  has  also  to 
permit  as  well  as  command  and  forbid;  and  there* 
fore  to  regulate  all  possible  acts  of  human  life,  to  de* 
clare  and  define  what  acts  it  will  recognise  as  legally 
valid  for  the  purposes  proposed  by  the  doers  of  them; 
what  legal  effects  follow  the  doing  or  neglect  of  par- 
ticular  acts  upon  the  respective  rights  and  estates^ 
not  only  of  the  parties  to  them,  but  also  of  third  per- 
sons; what  characters  and  properties  are  attached  to 
persons  and  things  from  different  circumistances,  such 
for  instance  as  birth,  age,  and  locality.     All  possible 
circumstances  and  events  of  life  are  to  be  dealt  with 
by  ci\dl  law;  it  cannot  exclude  from  its  purview  by 
excluding  from  its  definitions;  and  for  this  reason, 
that  the  sovereign  itself  is  not  a  party  but  a  judge 
J>etwecn  parties,  and  both  sides  must  have  justice 
done  them.    The  sovereign  is  a  party  in  public  law, 
and  fixes  its  own  rights,  the  duties  of  others,  before- 
hand; whatever  it  omits  expressly  to  command  or 
forbid  it  is  sup|)osed  to  pennit    But  in  civil  law;  it 
is  precisely  tliis  line  between  the  parties  which  must 
be  drawn  afresh  in  every  debated  instance;  a  per* 
mission  accorded  to  one  party  is  a  jicrmission  denied 
to  the  other;  the  extension  of  rights  on  one  side  is  a 
diminution  of  rights  on  the  other.    The  great  pur» 
pose  of  civil  law  is  to  give  effect  to  the  intentions  of 
men  so  far  as  they  are  just,  and  to  ascertain  and  en- 
force justice  between  them,  where  these  intentions 
are  in  conflict.    It  must  therefore  lay.  down  rules  to 
regulate  the  whole  of  life. 
'    t6.  It  is  a  consequence  of  this  greater  extent  of 
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fiddi  that  the  enactments  of  puUio  law  depend  in  a     bmso. 
great  measure  upon  those  of  civiL    Before  the  in-       — 
fringement  of  rights  in  property,  for  instance^  can  be  A«Xih'*f 
treated  as  a  penal  offence,  those  rights  in  prq>ert7     wium. 
must  be  defined,  and  then  their  intentional  violation    cmIm 
can  be  punished.    There  is  indeed  one  additional  cir- 
cumstance here,  which  makes  the  case  more  compli- 
cated, namely,  intention  and  the  proof  of  intention; 
so  far  publh^  law  is  more  complicated  than  civU; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  right  of  property  and  its 
intentional  infringement  once  shown,  public  law  has 
no  more  to  do  than  to  punish  the  offender,  while  civil 
law  has  to  ascertain  and  enforce  the  various  rights 
and  dutiea  which  may  be  the  consequences  of  his.  act. 
For  instance,  a  sale,  though  fraudulent  on  the  part 
of  the  seller,  may  give  rights  in  the  thing  sold  to 
bona  fide  purcha8ers,.who  then  have  rights  as  against 
the  original  possessors,  whose  rights  luive  been  frau- 
dulently infringed.    Fraud  then  is  a  less  compli-  . 
cated  matter  in  public  law  than  in  civil,  notwith- 
standing that  intention  to  defraud  is  involved  in  the 
question,  and  apart  from  its  depending  partly  for  its 
definition  upon  the  rights  and  duties  created  by  civil 
law;  fur  public  law  makes  abntraction  of  all  the  legal 
consequences  of  acts,  except  so  far  as  they  affect  the 
}x>sition  of  the  agent  towards  the  sovereign.    Every-, 
thing  else  l)elongs  to  civil  law. 

17.  Notwithstanding  the  greater  extent  and  com-  • 
plexity  of  the  undertakhig,  the  problem  in  civil  law 
is  of  the  same  nature  as  in  public.  It  is  to  enu- 
merate and  classify  the  commands,  acts  and  forbear- 
ances commanded,  in  other  words,  the  Obligations 
imposed,  in  such  a  way  that  they  shall  be  inune- 
diately  applicable  to  any  case  which  may  arise  in 
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^a»     ordinary  life|  calling  for  a  decision  between  conffict- 

r—       ing  diums.    Each  act  in  daily  lifo  stands  in  a  mmner 
JgM^jjgi  scparfito  flrom  otliors,  and  has  a  liistory>  causes  and 

•^uw,  consequendesi  motives  and  results,  of  its  own.  A  nuui 
Chauw.  mortgages  bis  land  by  one  instrument^  and  makes 
a  marriage  settlement  by  another;  he  agrees  to  sell 
Consols  by  one  instrumeuti  to  purchase  railway  stock 
by  another.  Each  of  these  transactions  belongs  to  a 
separate  series  of  events;  each  should  be  regulated 
by  provisions  under  separate  heads  in  the  code  of 
law.  Thus  there  are  two  conditions  to  be  fulfilled 
by  any  code  of  civil  law;  one,  that  it  should  be  dis- 
tributed in  accordance  with  the  natural  dassifica* 
tion  of  the  acts  and  events  of  life;  the  other,  that  it 
should  take  the  form  of  commandmg  Duties,  not  of 
establishing  Rights;  that  its  commands  and  prdhibi- 
lions  should  be  addressed  to  those  who  are  to  obey 
them,  not  to  those  who  are  to  profit  by  them. 

1 8.  In  the  foregoing  remarks  is  already  contained 
the  cardinal  distinction  which  is,  before  all  others, 
applicable  to  Law  as  a  part  of  human  voluntary  ac* 
tion,  the  distinotion  of  It  Into  a  Hcionco  and  on  art 
The  science  is  known  by  the  name  Jurisprudence; 
the  art  is  shown  principally  in  the  enactments  of  the 
legislator  as  carried  out  by  the  machinery  of  the 
Judiciary.  Burt  the  art  and  the  science  deal  with 
the  same  matter,  and  traverse  the  same  ground;  the 
.  science  being  occupied  with  its  analysis  and  classi* 
fication,  the  art  in  employing  the  knowledge  so  ob* 
tained  in  the  construction  of  a  system  of  enactments 
in  a  form  suitable  for  practiced  application.  The 
legislator  and  the  judge  speak  to  the  ptople,  the 
scientific  jurist  speaks  to  die  judge  and  the  legis* 
lator.    Nevertheless  the  domains  of  the  art  and  of 
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tiM  toimte  we  not  exdudTOi  bat  the  former  is  in     ^^^ 
eome  tort  contained  in  the  latter*     The  aoientific       — 
jurist  has  to  consider  not  only  the  general  principles  ^J^dtltEl 
of  the  sdencCi  but  also  the  particular  codes  or  sys*     ^t^. 
terns  of  law,  which  are  from  time  to  time  and  place    gmi  Lm 
to  place  enacted;  not  only  the  logic  of  the  subjccti 
but  also  the  code  in  connection  with  the  logic,  its 
position  towards  it,  and  manner  of  dependence  on 
it    The  practical  part  of  law,  «the  code  or  s}rstetn, 
is  one  branch  of  the  whole  science  of  jurisprudence. 

19.  This  distinction  between  law  aiid  jurisprud- 
.  encCi  between  the  historical  de  &cto  commands  and 
the  science  upon  which  tliey  are  based,  being  once 
clearly  drawn,  a  fUrther  distinction  in  the  science 
rises  into  view.  The  science,  which  is  jurisprudetice, 
is  then  seen  to  be  applicable  to  all  systems  of  law 
alike,  having  both  a  general  and  most  abstract  part, 
common  to  all,  which  may  be  called  the  Pure  Logic 
of  Jurisprudence,  and  jieveral  special  parts  or  branches, 
according  as  from  this  are  deduced  the  several  sys- 
tems of  jurisprudence  which  are  the  theories,  or 
abstract  oouiitor|mrts,  of  the  several  national  codes, 
or  systems,  of  positive^  institutional,  concrete  law* 
Jurisprudence  is  the  applied  logic  of  law;  and  there 
is  yet  a  more  abstract  and  completely  general  logic 
of  jurisprudence  itself.  Law  offers  a  new  instance 
of  a  branch  of  human  activity  becoming  more  com- 
pletely  organic,  more  clearly  ^stinguished  into  theory 
and  practice,  abstract  side  and  concrete  side,  as  time 
and  practice  develop  it 

ta  The  distincticm  between  law. and  jurisprud- 
ence, and  the  consequences  which  res\ilt  from  it,  are 
the  feature  which  perhaps  most  needs  illustration 
at  the  present  day.    The  distinctions  of  the  logic  of 
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^g^^  jurisprudence  have  usually  been  adopted  as  the  di- 
r^  visions  of  codes.  There  is  not  only  no  necessity  for 
^^SiumSS  *^^^  ^  practicCi  but  it  is  one  which,  if  uncorrected  by 
a  salutary  inconsequence,  would  introduce  confusion 
into  the  codes  where  it  should  prevail.  The  Insti* 
tutes  of  Justinian,  fdr  instance,  founded  it  is  said 
on  those  of  Gaius,  are  distributed  under  the  three 
heads  of  Persons,  Things,  and  Actions.  (Inst.  Just. 
Lib.  i.  Tit.  iii.)  Now  Persons  and  Things  seem  to 
belong  properly  to  the  logic  of  the  science,  but  Ac^ 
tions  to  the  practice.  There  arises,  besides,  the  much 
debated  question,  to  which  of  these  three  heads  Ob- 
ligations  belong;  dbligations . constituting,  m  Jus- 
tinian's Institutes,  a  separate  department,  treated  at 
great  length,  interposed  between  Things  and  Actions. 
Hence  some  rectification  of  this  distribution  has  been 
frequently  found  requisite  by  jurists;  in  pivrticular, 
von  Savigny,  in  his  work  already  cited,  §^  59,  redis- 
tributes it  as  follows:  Family  Law;  Property  Law, 
containing  both  law  of  things  and  law  of  obligations; 
and  Actions,  or  Verfolgung  dcr  Hechte.  Divisions 
similar  to  this  of  Justinian's,  and  founded  upon  it, 
prevail  in  many  modem  Codes;  for  instance,  in  the 
Code  Napoleon,  Liv.  i.  Des  Personnes :  Liv.  ii.  Des 
Biens  et  des  difffrentes  modifications  de  la  Propridt^ : 
Liv.  iii.  Diss  difiiSrentes  mani&res  dont  on  acquiert  la 
Propri<it^.  Here  the  different  modes  of  acquisition 
take  the  place  of  Actions,  a  circumstance  in  which 
may  be  seen  the  effect  of  the  distinction,  to  be  drawn 
out  farther  on,  between  the  static  and  dynamic  modes 
of  enquiry,  in  which  there  is  placed,  to  use  von  Sa- 
vigny's  terms  on  another  occasion,  ^^neben  der  i^ta- 
bilen  Seite  ihrer  Natur  auch  die  bewegliche  Seite 
derselben."   (§59.)   So  also  the  Civil  Code  of  Loui<> 
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fiiM  hi0  three  Book%  with  tttlee  jiift  the 
thoee  of  the  Code  Napoleon*.  The  Draft  of  Code 
t>ropoeed  for  adoptum  to  the  State  of  New  Todc 
goes  back  again  to  the  old  nomendatiirei  without 
however  bebg  much  different  in  substance^  It  haa 
four  Diviaiona:  Persons;  Property;  Obligations;  and 
General  Provisions  applicable  to  the  diree  former. 

21.  The  secret  of  these  modifications,  the  possi- 
bility  of  substituting  Mcdes  of  Acquisition  for  Obli- 
gations and  for  Actions,  is  found  by  attending  to  the 
distinction  between  static  and  dynamic,  logic  Per^ 
sons  and  things  belong  to  the  former;  modes  of  ac- 
quisition, obligations,  and  actions,  to  the  latter.  Now 
the  Romans  had  completely  classified  the  two  por^ 
tions  of  the  statical  branch,  persons  and  things;  but 
their  analysis  had  not  mastered,  but  only  touched, 
those  of  the  dynamical.  ^^  La  m^thode  romaine  avait 
discern^  et  classd  cos  deux  premiers  ^l^mcnts;  *  *  ^ 
Mais  la  deduction  s'^tait  arrtit&e  1&;  elle  n*cst  pas 
complete.  *  *  ^  le  droit  n'est  pas  encore  engendr^. 
U  manque  la  cause  ciHcientc,  la  cause  gdn^ratrice, 
la  cause  qiii  fcra  naitre,  qui  transmettra  de  Tun  k 
Tautre,  qui  modifiera,  qui  d^truira  les  droits.  Ce 
troisiime  ^l^ment,  le  voici :  3^  Les  ^vdnements,  les 
faits,  les  actes  de  I'homme,  juridiques  ou  non  juri- 
diques :  ce  qui  comprend  Tid^e  du  temps,  du  lieu, 
de  rintention,  de  la  forme,  toutes  choses  qui  entrent 
dans  la  composition  ^es  faits  et  des  actes  humains.^ 
(M.  Ortolan,  Explication  des  Instituts  de  Justinian. 
Generalisation.  Titre  Preiiminaire,  iii.)  The  bmnchea 
of  the  d3mamic  logic  are  then  two,  according  as  the 
acts  are  '^juridiques  ou  non  juridiques,"  one  contain- 
ing  aD  those  acts  and  events  which  modify  proper^ 
and  personal  relations  without  the  intervention  of  a 
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^oko.  ccnart  of  justice,  the  other  those  modifications  whidi 
— -  that  intervention  introduces. 
^SS^SH  *  ^^*  ^^^^  ^^  ^PP^7  this  distinction  to  tiie  one 
first  mentioned  between  the  science  and  the  art  of 
law,  it  appears  at  first  sight  as  if  the  practical  inter- 
venticm  of  the  legislator  and  the  judge  comprised 
only  the  fourth  of  the  four  divisions  now  introduced 
into  the  science;  the  three  first  divisions  belonging 
to  the  scientse  alone,  as  facts  already  existing,  pro- 
visions already  made  by  positive  law  and  decisions 
upon  it  Persons,  things,  and  modes  of  dealing  with 
property,  seem  to  belong  to  the  science ;  actions  to 
the  art  But  this  b  far  from  being  the  case.  The 
intervention  of  the  judge  alone  may  extend  indeed 
only  to  this  fourth  division;  but  that  of  the  legislator 
is  coextensive  with  the  whole  range  of  all  four  divi- 
sions.  He  has  before  him  indeed  existing  law  as  the 
basis  of  his  work,  but  he  may  modify  any  piurt  of  it, 
and  in  any  way.  The  four  branches  of  the  logic, 
two  statical.  Persons  and  Things,  and  two  d^auunicol. 
Modes  of  Dealing  and  Actions,  lie  before  him  as  a 
framework  for  better  grasping  in  his  mind  the  matter 
he  has  to  deal  with.  The  question  is,  whether  his 
Code  or  System  of  Law,  aitdrcssed  to  the  people, 
shall  follow  these  same  distmctions  which  the  jurists 
have  adopted  in  addressing  their  instructions  to  him- 
self. 

23.  The  distinction  now  insisted  on,  between  the 
logic  of  jurisprudence  and  the  law  as  enunciated  by 
the  sovereign,  corresponds  to  and  coincides  with  a 
distinction  laid  down  by  von  Savigny  as  the  basis  of 
his  system,  namely,  the  distinction  between  Rechts- 
verhlQtniss  and  Rechtsinstitut,  §§  4,  5,  of  work  cited, 
(see  par.  8).    A  Rechtsverhiiltniss  is  a  legal  relation 
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between  pertieai  and  may  be  broken  up  into  die 
rights  and  duties  which  exist  between  them  reci- 
procally.   But  this  Is  always  founded  upon  a  Rechts- 
instituti  that  iS|  an  established  legal  bstitution  or 
law,  which  may  be  expressed  by  the  sovereign  in 
several  formS|  of  which  the  highest  or  most  general 
is  a  legal  rule  or  maxinii  Rechtsregel,  the  next  a 
statute  or  GesetZi  the  lowest  a  judicial  decision  or 
RechtsurtheiL     He  speaks  too  in  §  7  of  **die  un* 
zweifelhafte  Thatsacfae,  dass  ttberall|  wo  ein  Rechts- 
verhUltniss  zur  Frage  und  zum  Bewusstseyn  kommt, 
eine  Rcgel  fUr  dasselbe  litngst  vorhondeni  also  jetzt 
erst  2U  crfinden  weder  nothig  noch  moglich  ist** 
This  seems  equivalent  to  saying,  that  a  Rechtsver- 
hUltniss  is  a  conception  abstracted  from,  or  gathered 
out  of,  practice  and  positive  law,  whether  customary 
or  statute,  that  is,  out  of  the  fact  of  a  Rechtsinstitut, 
with  its  derivatives,  Rechtsregel,  Gesetz,  and  Ur- 
theil,  which  existed  first  in  order  of  history.    Under 
Rechsinstitut  he  sums  up  and  characterises  posi* 
tive  laws  as  facts  of  history ;  under  Rechtsverhiiltniss 
juristical  conceptions,  rights  and  correlative  rights, 
springing  out  of  the  study  of  those  facts  and  those 
laws.     Hence,  quite  consistently  he  maintains,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Austin's  conception,  that  the  proper 
form  of  all  law  is  the  form  of  command,  Gebot;  be- 
cause it  springs  from  the  highest  power,  and  its  effect 
is  to  enforce  obedience.    But  he  immediately  adds, 
to  obviate  the  possibility  of  liiisconstruction,  *^  Da- 
durch  entsteht  indessen  ein  Missverhiiltniss  zwischen 
dem  Gesetz  und  dem  Rechtsinstitut,  dessen  organ- 
ische  'Saint  in  jener  abstracten  Form  unmoglich  er- 
Bchdpft  werden  kann.''  §  13. 

24*  Side  by  side  then  with  the  logic  of  jurisprud- 
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encOi  with  itt  four  hesadai  two  stati^i'two  dymanic,' 
there  stands  the  sjrstemof  laws  as  thejr  may  be  ex- 
pressed bj  the  sovereign  for  the  guidance  of  the  people. 
This  latter  is  law  in  its  de  facto  institution,  in  its  his* 
torical  shape.   Jurisprudence  is  the  abstract  handling 
of  its  provisions,  and  the  comparing  them  to  the  sim* 
pie  scientific  conceptions  which  are  contained  in  the 
logic    The  jurist  has  to  understand,  and  render  in* 
telligible  to  others,  the  laws  which  are  contained  in 
the  statute  book;  but  it  is  not  his  duty  as  a  jurist  to 
urge  reforms,  repeals,  or  new  enactments,  in  the  sole 
view  of  the  benefit  to  result  to  the  community.   This 
is  th^  duty  of  the  statesman,  whose  ofiSce  is  therefore 
more  comprehensive  than  the  jurist*s,  ihvolving  the 
jurist's  in  itself.     It  is  important  that  the  study  of 
jurisprudence  should  be  pushed  to  its  utmost  limits, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  logic  should  be  carried  to 
the  greatest  possible  j^crTection  of  organic  simplicity. 
It  is  the  Organon  of  Law.     Now  it  has  been  already 
remarked,  that  to  adopt  the  divisions  of  the  logic  as 
those  of  the  Code  or  Statute  Book  may  be  injurious 
to  the  usefulness  of  the  latter;  but  it  is  no  less  true, 
that  to  do  so  may  be  injurious  to  the  perfection  of 
the  logic.    For,  in  order  to  render  its  distinctions 
available  for  the  code,  they  must  not  be  pushed  to 
their  consequences,  nor  exhibited  in  that  complete 
interdependence  which  is  their  nature.    Hence  it  be- 
eomes  no  one's  interest  to  follow  the  study  of  juris- 
prudei^ce  into  the  ultimate  distinctions  of  its  analysis; 
enough  is  thought  to  be  done  when  those  distinctiotis 
are  exhibited  (though  falsely)  as  ultimate,  which  are 
available  as  practical  distinctions  of  the  code. 

25.  What  then  is  this  Logic  of  Jurisprudence; 
how  far  can  it  be  logically  carried ;  and  at  what  point 
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should  we  have  to. stop  fthorti  ifwe  were  to  adopt  its      bmkil 
distinctbiis  as  the  practical  dividons  of  a  Code?  The        — 
finir  hesds  alreadj  given  are  the  baas  or  outline  of   AwHiMii 
the  lo^c;  and,  whto  we  ask  how  fiur  we  can  carry 
them,  that  is,  in  other  words,  what  they  are  in  their 
ultimate  simplicity,  the  first  observation  which  occurs 
is  this,  that  they  are  not  so  many  divergent  branchtil 
of  law,  each  covering  ground  of  its  own  which  is  not 
covered  by  the  others,  but  that  they  are  so  many 
aspects  of  the  whole  law,  each  incomplete  in  itself 
but  when  completed  producing  the  other  three  out 
of  itself  and  out  of  its  own  fund  of  conceptions. 

26.  To  begm  with^  Wliat  b  a  Person?  A  person 
is  a  creation  of  law,  the  subject  of  rights  and  duties. 
Every  command  supposes  a  person,  or  subject,  on 
whom  it  is  imposed,  and  a  subject  towards  whom  it 
is  imposed;  a  duty  is  created  in  the  first,  a  right  in 
the  second;  and  the  two  persons  are  defined  by  the 
duties  and  the  rights  thus  imppsed.  Person  means 
legal  character.  For  instance,  the  law  recognises  the 
legal  relation  of  Father  and  Son;  a  fiither  is  a  person 
who  has  certain  duties  imposed  on  him  towards  his 
son,,  and  towards  whom  the  son  has  certain  other 
duties  imposed  on  him  reciprocally.  The  duties  of 
the  father  are  the  rights  of  the  son,  the  duties  of  the 
son  the  rights  of  the  father.  Such  reciprocal  rights 
and  duties  constitute  the  legal  Status  of  the  parties. 
The  difiTerence  between  Person  and  Status  is  that  be* 
tween  part  and  whole ;  two  persons  have  one  status 
between  them;-  a  father  and  son  have  each  the  status 
called  the  status  of  father  and  son.  In  other  words^ 
person  is  the  name  for  the  individuals,  status  that 
for  the  legal  relation  which  subsists  between  them. 
Two  persons  at  least  are  requisite  to  any  status. 
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^osa  27.  Tliere  is  no  need  to  introduce  here  the  die- 

d- —        tmction  between  natural  aud  legal  status,  or  between 
r^a^   status  and  contract,  any  more  than,  in  spealdng  of 
•f'lAw.      parsons,  to  advert  to  the  distinction  between  natural 
ChraiAii.     or  physical  aud  legal  ix^rsons.   These  are  distinctions 
in  the  history,  the  historical  growth,  of  law,  not  in 
its  logic     Natural  persons  and  natural  tilings  are 
extra-legal  matter,  with  or  upon  which  legal  concept 
tions  are  occupied,  and  which  enable  each  of  the  four 
cardinal  legal  conceptions  to  produce  the  other  three 
out  of  its  own  fund,  as  remarked  in  par.  25*    Tlie 
I  logic  knows  only  legal  person  and  legal  status;  that 

I  is  its  starting  point    Whatever  natural  objects,  per* 

I  sons  or  things,  may  be  adopted  or  recognised  by  law 

-'  as  its  objects,  it  is  not  the  objects  themselves  but 
the  objects  as  recognised  that  are  before  the  jurist 
'  ,  They  become  legal  objects  when  they  are  taken  up 
out  of  nature;  what  tliey  were  before  is  entirely  in« 
different  Thus,  status  may  arise  either  by  natural 
events,. or  by  contract,  or  by  a  mixture  of  both; 
father  and  son. are  an  instance  of  the  first;  master 
and  servant  of  the  second;  father  and  legitimately 
bom  children  of  the  third. 

28.  The  neglect  of  natural  or  physical  persons 
in  the  logic  of  jurisprudence  may  be  illustrated  by 
a  corresponding  feature  in  that  more  general  logic 
which  is  metaphysic.  Just  as  metaphysic  begins  with 
the  analysis  c£  perceptions,  fn  their  nature,  without 
first  asking. after  their  origin  or  conditions  of  exist* 
ence,  while  psychology  begins  by  laying  down  these 
conditions  arbitrarily,  a  i)ercipient  and  an  object  to 
be  perceived  (which  are  here  the  counterparts  to 
the  natural  or  physical  persons  in  law),  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  perceptions ;  whereas  in  truth  it  is 
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onfy  by  anatyas  of  perceptions  themaetiKB  that  per*     ^g^^ 
dpient  or  object  can  be  understood  or  defined;  so       — 
in  law  the  tnie  method  begins  with  the  obligaticmsi  ami^m 
the  conunands  of  acts  or  fwbearancesi  as  that  which      vclmw 
alone  can  explain,  as  of  itself  in\*olving|  the  exist-    CMiLm. 
ence  of  persons  invested  with  a  legal  characteri  or 
of  things  invested  with  legal  attributes  as  objects  of 
possession.         ' 

29.  The  same  conceptions  apply  to  Things.  Here 
also  we  find  legal  notions  still  entangled  by  the  no- 
menclature which  has  descended  from  times  when 
the  logic  was  not  yet  distinguished  from  the  history 
of  law.  Things  meant  originally  in  law  things  na* 
tural  or  phydod,  objects  of  possession  by  persons 
natural  or  physical.  It  was  a  great  step  when  things 
were  distuiguished  into  cor|H>real'  and  incorporeal, 
and  a  further  step  when  **  rights  ••  were  included 
among  the  latter.  But  to  maintain  such  dbtinctious 
as  ultimate  distinctions  of  the  pure  logic  of  law  would 
be  to  burden  it  with  past  incompletenesses,  to  con* 
found  the  distinction  between  lo^c  and  history,  a 
vain  endeavour  to  systematise  anarchy.  The  logic 
knows  nothing  of  things  corporeal  and  incorporeal; 
it  is  a  distincticm  of  practice,  a  distinction  for  the 
Ck)de,  Imd  only  so  far  forth  for  jurisprudence  as  thb 
gives  back  again  those  practical  distinctions  in  an 
abstract  shape. 

30.  Thing  in  logic  means  the  object  or  substance 
of  a  right  or  duty,  the  benefit  which  a  person  enjoys 
in  consequence  of  obligations  imposed  on  others,  or 
which  he  is  under  an  obligation  to  confer  on  them. 
The  proper  term  for  things  is  Estates.  A  right  of 
dominion  or  possesion,  jus  in  rem,  good  against  all 
the  woHd,  is  the  estate  a  man  has  in  the  corporeal 
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ka      or  inoorporMl  thing  posaesaed;  it  is  in  him  the  cor* 
rdate  of  the  obligations  imposed  on  other  persons. 
It  maj  be  broken  up  into  the  several  obligations  im* 
posed  on  all  people  alike,  such  as  forbearances  to 
interfere  with  the  ownor-s  et\joymcnt  of  it  by  steal* 
ing,  destroying^  tres|Ki8sing|  faUifying  documents  of 
titlei  and  so  on.     So  also  the  mass  of  riglits  which 
a  man  ha^i  his  riglit  to  his  good  ntunc,  to  liberty  of 
perfloui  to  dress  and  title  of  otHcc  or  rank|  consist 
in  corresponding  prohibitions  to  interfere  with  them 
addressed  to  others.    What  reuuUns  over  and  above 
these  in  the  right  is  nothing  but  the  pleasure  or 
profit  the  man  may  reap  or  think  he  reaps  from  its 
et^*oyment    Now  these  pleasures  or  profits^  even  in 
their  s))ecific  ditrorimces,  can  plainly  a^ord  no  ground 
for  legal  definition;  they 'are  heterogeneous  to  law, 
not  capable  of  measurement  or  valuation  by  third 
parties.    When  wo  ask  tthit  such  and  such  a  right, 
such  and  such  an  estate,  consists  in,  the  answer  can 
only  be.  given  by  the  legal  obligations  imposed  on 
other  persons.     The  siKscifio  pleasure  or  profit  in 
rights  or  estates,  the  specific  extension  of  a  man's 
natural  powers,  or  the  artificial  scope  secured  to  his 
wiU,  (to  recur  to  von  Savigny's  expressions),  is  as 
much,  atid  in  a  very  similar  manner,  oxch^dcd  from 
the  logic  of  law,  as  value*in*use  is  from  the  logic  of 
political  economy,  which  has  directly  to  do  only  with 
value-in*exchange. 

31.  The  duty  to  abstain  from  all  molestation  of 
a  person  dealing  with  anything,  on  the  part  of  all 
other  persons  generally,  is  the  permissiim  to  him  to 
deal  Mrith  it  as  he  chooses,  that  is,  it  is  his  right  of 
property  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  obligation 
on  him  to  jforbeor  ii\)ury  to  others  is  a  restraint  on 
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his  dealing  with  it  entirely  m  he  choose8|  aa^  for  in* 
Btanoei  to  aet  up  a  nuisance  on  his  land^  or  to  fire  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder,  in  the  street  Particular  rightSi 
jura  in  personam,  consist  in  commands  addressed  to 
particular  persons  to  db  or  to  fdrbear  particular  acts^ 
iiS|  for  instance,  not  to  desert,  but  to  maintain,  wifo 
and  children,  which  is  their  right  to  companionship 
and  maintenance;  to  perform  contracts  express  or 
implied;  to  fulRl  obligations  S|)ringing  from  vrrong 
or  from  construction  of  law.  Now  "every  right  is 
a  right  in  remy  or  a  Hght  in  personam  ;**  Austin, 
Lect.  xvl  That  is,  every  right  is  founded  on  obli* 
gations  incumbent  either  on  all  men  alike,  or  on 
particular  men  only.  The  whole  field  of  rights  is 
covereil  by  this  distinction. 

31.  By  the  logical  conception  of  Estates  all  bar* 
rier  is  broken  down  between  the  supposed  branches 
of  law  of  thmgs  and  law  of  persons,  and  both  are 
showii  to  cover  the  same  ground,  to  be  two  aspects 
of  the  same  thing.  All  rights  are  estates  in  the  sub* 
Joct  of  thom,  whether  they  are  largo  estates  or  small, 
{Hurts  dontained  in  wholes,  or  ^oles  containing  parts. 
Kights  to  have  certain  acts  performed  by  certain  per- 
sons at  certain  times,  for  instance,  to  have  de^s  ex* 
hibited  which  make  part  of  the  title  to  a  pilreiiased 
ftuin,  are  estates  in  the  logic  of  law;  there  is  a  cer* 
tain  definite  interest  secured  to  a  man  by  an  obliga* 
tion  imposed  on  other  persons.  Personal  rights,  as, 
for  instance,  to  good  name,  to  companionship,  are 
equally  estates  by  the  same  rule.  The  ser^^ant  has 
a  certain  estate  secured  by  the  obligations  of  the  mas* 
ter,  and  the  master. by  those  of  the  servant 

35.  Tlie  largest  kind  of  estate  in  cinl  law  is  the 
Dominium  of  Uoman  la>v,  a  mi\iostic  conception.  But 

tOL.  Ih  (^  \ 
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it  requires  the  previous  natural  or  extra»legal  sepa* 
ration  of  the  thing  or  object  over  which  the  owner* 
ship  is  to  be  exercised.  Starting  firom  such  a  sepa* 
rate  object  of  owncrAbip,  all  smaller  estates  may  be 
classified  hj  their  relations  to  dominiunii  which  may 
be  called,  in  the  first  place,  an  universitas  of  jura  in 
re.  To  have  some  rights  but  not  all  in  the  particu- 
lar  object  is  to  have  rights  in  re  but  not  dominium. 
If  these  rights,  whether  some  or  all,  are  good  against 
all  the  world,  they  are  also  rights  in  rem.  But  to 
have  a  right  or  rights  as  against  some  persons  and 
not  Others  is  to  have  rights  in  personam  not  in  rem, 
notwithstanding  that  these  rights  are  rights  in  re. 
Wherever  there  is  a  smaller  estate  carved  out  of 
a  larger,  if  the  larger  estate  is  a  physically  sepairate 
object^  there  is  jus  or  jura  in  re,  meaning  by  re  the 
larger  estate.  And  the  owner  of  the  smaller  estate 
may  own  it  against  all  die  world,  or  have  jus  in  rem 
with  regard  to  it,  just  as  much  as  if  it  were  a  domi- 
nium. But  he  has  also  jus  in  personam  against  the 
owner  of  the  larger  estate,  a  jus  which  consists  in  the 
obligations  on  that  owner  to  do  or  to  abstain  from 
such  acts  as  secure  or  prevent  his  enjoyment  of  the 
smaller  estate.  He  has  both  jus  in  rem  and  jus  in 
personam,  on  the  ground  of  his  smaller  estate,  the 
particular  person  requisite  to  support  the  jus  in  per- 
sonam being  already  determined  by  ike  ownership  of 
the  larger  estate.  Dominium,  then,  gives  of  itself  no 
jus  in  personam;  it  is  an  univerHitos  of  jura  in  re  et 
in  rem;  and  these  include  no  special  obligations.  It 
is  only  when  they  are  infringed  or  threatened  that 
jura  in  personam  can  be  derived  from  them. 

34.  Here  becomes  visible  for  the  first  time  the 
connection  between  Estates  and  Actions.    Every  es- 
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tat6|  Iwrgo  tir  amalli  and  whether  it  oonsbts  in  rights      bmi 
to  poBsess  or  in  rights  to  Imve  acts  perfomiedi  is  of       — - 
itscif  a  righti  or  collection  of  rights,  good  against  all    AwR-iii 
the  worid.    But  other  secondary  estates  or  rights      «(ui 
may  be  derived  ih>m  it^    These  secondary  rights  are     gml 
those  which  are  necessary  either  for  its  establish- 
ment or  for  its  protection.   All  such  secondary  rights 
or  estates  are  jura  in  personam;  for  it  is  only  from 
particular  persons  that  the  acts  requisite  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  estates  can  be  demanded|  or  that  the 
infringement  of  estates  can  proceed  or  threaten  to 
proceed  Hence,  while  all  estates  are  good  against  all 
the  wdrlS,  the  practical  enjoyment  of  them  must  be 
secured  by  action  against  the  particular  individuals, 
from  whom  their  establishment  may  be  demanded, 
or  by  whom  they  are  infringed  or  threatened.    A 
right  of  action  is  therefore  a  jus  in  personam,  this 
person   being  defined   either  by  his  infringing  or 
threatening  to  infringe  a  legal  estate,  or  else  by  his 
neglecting  to  perform  acts  to  which  he  is  bound  for 
the  establishment  of  one. 

J  5.  The  Obligations  of  Komon  law,  or,  more  ge- 
nerally, rights  to  acts  and  forbearances  of  particular 
persons,  not  inmiediately  to  the  pc^session  of  a  parti- 
cular thing,  may  be  considered  as  consisting  in  par- 
ticular services,  of  particular  forbearances,  carved  out 
of  the  dominium  of  a  master  over  the  person  of  a 
slave. '  All  conceivable  acts  and  forbearances  on  the 
part  of  the  slave  are  the  object  of  this  imaginary 
dominium,  which  never  could  have  existed  de  facto 
in  its  whole  extent,  but  which  may  be  imagined  as 
an  universitas  of  jura  in  persona,  out  of  which  the 
jura  in  personam,  all  the  special  obligations  to  do, 
to  forbid,  or  to  perform  anything,  which  may  be 
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created  hy  kw.  or  bj  ocmtract,  may  be  oonoeiTed  to 
be  canred,  although  the  universitas  has  no  de  &cto 
existence.  Indeed  the  same  may  be  Said  of  domi- 
nium  over  things;  since  none  is  so  complete  as  to 
carry  the  right  of  use  and  abuse  to  all  lengths,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  barrel  of  gunpowder.  There  are 
always  some  obligations  which  limit  it. 

36.  Status  are  to  persons  what  Estates  are  to 
things;  that  is  to  Say,  they  are  characterisations  of 
the  functions  which  persons  perform.  But  there  is 
this  difference,  that,  whereas  estates  are  defined  by 
the  acts  and  forbearances  due  to  the  owner  firom 
others,  status  are  defined  as  well  by  those  which  the 
person  characterised  by  the  status  owes  to  others  as 
by  those  which  others  owe  to  him.  For  instance,  an 
estate  of  full  possession  in  land  consists  in  number- 
less acts  and  forbearances  of  others,  but  it  does  not 
give  the  owner  a  right  to  use  it  to  the  public  detri- 
ment, e.g.  to  erect  a  public  nuisance  on  the  land. 
The  owner,  in  re8t)cct  of  the  land,  has  a  status  de- 
fined by  the  acts  and  forbearances  imposed  on  him  as 
well  as  by  those  imiK>scd  on  otiiers;  but  the  former 
acts  and  forbearances  are  not  part  of  his  estate.  It 
is  true  that  the  status  in  this  case  is  merely  that  of 
a  simple  citizen;  the  other  persons  sharing  in  the 
status  are  the  community  at  large;  if  the  owner  of 
the  land  had  certain  fixed  duties,  as  owner  of  that 
kind  of  estate,  then  he  would  have  a  more  particular 
status,  one  defined  by  the  duties  owed  to  and  owed 
by  him,  in  respect  of  his  kind  of  estate.  .  Again, 
when  status  is  defined  by  duties  owed  to  and  duties 
owed  by  a  person^  there  must  be  a  connection  be- 
tween the  two  classes  of  duties;  for  otherwise  he 
has  no  single  definable  status  in  respect  to  them;  he 
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bears  not  one  bat  two  characters.  It  is  sometiines  bmbk 
laid  down  that  these  duties,  owing  and  owed,  must  be  — 
continuous  or  habitual,  and  also  general  or  defined  ^m^^ 
by  th^ir  kind;  as,  for  instance,  by  Austin,  VoL  iii^ 
Notes  to  Table  ii.  p.  171.  If  you  hire  a  person,  he 
sajrs,  to  do  some  single  service,  this  does  not  create 
the  status  of  master  and  servant;  it  must  be  a 
contract  to  render  a  series  of  services  indefinite  in 
number.  But  it  is  obvious  that  a  series  of  acts  or 
forbearances  defined  by  their  general  kind  is  but  a 
complex  of  single  acts  m  forbearances  of  the  same 
general  kind.^  When  such  a  series  is  sufficiently 
determinate  to  be  capable  of  a  general  description, 
the  person  or  persons  bound  to  it  are  clothed  with  a 
status,  diat  is,  assume  a  certain  legal  character,  in 
virtue  or  as  a  compendious  description  of  the  acts 
and  forbearances  owing  and  owed.  The  reason  of 
the  thing  extends  to  all  characters  which  may  be 
borne  by  persons  or  groups  of  persons,  even  when 
depending  on  single  acts  or  forbearances,  whether 
past  or  promised.  A  man  hired  to  do  a  single  act 
has  the  status  of  a  servant,  the  hirer  that  of  a  master, 
for  that  single  purpose.  The  logic  of  acts  and  for- 
bearances  extends  much  fiirther  than  to  the  expla- 
nation  of  those  aggregates  of  diem  only  which  have 
been  already  erected  into  a  recognised  legal  status; 
it  extends  to  any  status  which  may  be  formed  on  the 
same  principles.  The  various  status,  or  legal  cha- 
racters, borne  by  persons  or  groups  of  persons,  are 
therefore  so  many  species  or  genera  in  legal  clas- 
sification, represent  so  much  ground  won  by  legal 
science,  made  good  agamst  indetcnnination  and  ob- 
scurity. And  the  same  may  be  said  of  estates.  When 
a  status  or  an.  estate  has  arrived  at  a  fixed  definition, 
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^g«^  it  maj  be  known  hj  certain  marks;  and  to  proye 
that  any  particular  person  or  estate  has  erne  of  these 
marks  is  to  fix  him  or  it  with  the  other  character- 
istics of  the  status  or  estate.  The  terms  belong  to 
the  order  of  knowledge  in  the  science  of  jurispru- 
dence! and  are  modes  of  evidence  or  proof  of  parti- 
cular acts  or  forbearances  being  legally  enforceable. 

37.  So  far  as  to  the  two  heads  of  the  statical 
branch  of  the  logic;  it  will  take  less  time  to  make 
out  the  same  case  for  the  two  remaining  heads,  Deal- 
ings and  Actions.  When  von  Savigny  hod  esta- 
blished his  distinction  of  civil  law  into  Sachenrecht, 
Obiigationen,  Familienrecht  (feines  und  angewandtes) 
and  £rbrecht|  fiook  ii.  §  58,  he  found  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  preluding  their  exposition  with  a 
^^  general  part,**  containing  exposition  of  matters  more 
or  less  common  to  all  of  them.  There  are,  he  says, 
several  aspects  of  Rechtsinstitute,  (Sciten  ihres  We- 
sens),  which  are  common  to  many  of  them,  and  form 
a  sort  of  General  Part  (Allgcmeincr  Theil)  of  the 
whole  Subject;  ^^Dahin  gehorthauptsltchlich  die  Natur 
der  Rcchtssuljccte,  und  insbesondere  ihrcr  fiechts- 
filhigkeit:  femer  die  Entstchung  und  der  Untergang 
der  Rechtsverhiiltnisse:  endlich  der  Schutz  der  Rechte 
gegen  Verletzung,  und  die  daraus  hervorgehejiden 
Modificationen  der  Rechte  selbst  Es  giebt  in  der 
That  kein  Rechtsinstitut,  in  welchem  nicht  die  ErOr- 
terung  dieser  Fragen  nothig  und  wichtig  wUre.^  In- 
deed the  whole  of  his  great  work,  the  System,  con- 
sists, as  we  have  it,  in  nothing  else  than  Uiis  General 
Part,  together  with  a  disquisition  on  the  Conflict  of 
Laws.  The  special  exposition  of  die  other  branches 
is  not  found  in  it,  but  was  reserved,  by  a  change  in 
plan,  to  be  carried  out  by  separate  monographs. 
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3$.  Now  the  two  first  of  the  tofHCS  here 
tioned  belong. property  to  the  law  of  Persons;  the 
two  Iftst  however  are*  nothing  else  than  the  two  heads 
of  the  dynamic  branch  of  the  logic  of  jurisprudence. 
And  it  is  dear  that  the  ways  in  which  estates  and 
status  originatCi  in  which  they  are  modified^  that  is 
to  say,  divided,  devolved,  diminished^  attacked^  de- 
fended, or  finally  cease  to  exist,  cannot  be  treated 
otherwise  than  in  connection  with  the  estates  and 
status  themselves.  A  modified  estate  or  status  is  a 
new  estate  or  status.  The  modification  stands  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new;  and  if  no  estate  or  status 
exists  at  either  end,  there  is  no  modification,  for 
there  has  been  nothing  to  modify. 

39.  Here  again  we  are  restricted  to  those  circum- 
stances, events,  acts,  and  omissions,  which  have  legal 
significance  or  legal  consequences  attached  to  them; 
just  as  we  were  to  legal  persons  and  legal  things. 
But  the  law  may  either  appoint  certain  formalities 
or  instruments,  of  its  own  accord,  as  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  estates  and  status,  or  it  may  attach  certain 
consequences  to  natural  events,  or  events  otherwise 
extra-legal,  such  as  death,  or  going  beyond  seas. 
The  exclusion  of  natural  persons,  things,  and  events, 
from  the  proper  domain  of  law  corresponds,  in  civil 
law,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  acts  from  the  cognisance 
of  criminal  law,  except  those  which  are  positively 
defined  in  order  to  be  commanded  or  forbidden. 

40.  But  if  this  third  head  of  the  logic  is  closely 
connected  with  the  two  first,  still  more  closely  if 
possible  is  it  connected  with  the  fourth.  Legal  de- 
cisions, when  delivered  in  conclusion  of  Actions,  are 
at  once,  the  bond  and  the  test  of  validity  of  all  the 
other  parts;  it  is  by  them  that  estates,  status,  and 
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modes  of  dealing  with  them,  are  r^[tdated,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  so  assured  as  to*  be  able  to  stand 
the  test  of  enquiryi  if  they  should  ever  come  before 
fi  court 

41*  Here  it  is  that  the  iioxus  l>etwecn  all  the 
four  bonds  is  mast  cleiirly  seen.  After  tlio  distiiYcUon 
between  the  different  kinds  of  estates  and  of  status 
comes  the  question,  whether  such  and  such  a  person, 
the  plaintiff^  has  such  and  such  an  estate  or  status. 
This  can  only  be  ascertained  by  an  examination  into 
tlie  acts,  events,  and  circumstances,  by  which  that 
estate  or  status  is  alleged  to  have  arisen.    Tliat  is  to 
say,  matters  belonging  to  the  third  head  are  required 
to  be  proved,  in  order  to  show  the  existence  of  mat- 
tors  belongu)g  to  the  first  and  second.     These  acts, 
events,  and  circumstances,  are  the  essential  matter  in 
the  whole  case,  its  de  facto  history;  it  may  hap[>en 
that  they  show,  not  the  estate  or  status  which  cither 
the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant  alleges,  but  some  other, 
different,  greater  or  less,  estate  or  status.     The  acts 
and  events,  however,  which  have  actually  taken  place 
are  that'  which  determines  what  the  estate  or  status 
of  tlie  parties  really  is,  that  by  which  the  decision 
ascertaining  them  is  governed.     Tims  the  estate  and 
tlie  status  not  only  rest  logically  on  an  analysis  into 
acts  and  forbearances,  but  questions  both  about  their 
nature  and  extent  and  about  tlie  CHtitloment  of  A  or 
B  to  them  are  in  actual  discussion  reduced  to  the 
questions,  what  acts  and  events  have  taken  place, 
and  in  what  circumstances,  and  whether  these  have 
been  acts  and  events  recognised,  permitted,  or  en- 
joined, by  the  law. 

42.  There  is  another  bond  between  the  fourth 
head  and  the  rest.    Whenever  the  law  allows  a  man 
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to  dome  before  the  eoart  and  eitertaint  his  soiti  he  •  bomil 
is  said  to  have  a  right  of  actaon.    This  r^ht  accrues       — 
in  certain  cases  ahready  defined  and  provided  for  by   jlmJ^^ 
law.   Now  this  right  itoelf  is  a  species  of  estntCi  m  the      «<  uw. 
wide  sense  now  attnclioil  to  the  term  (see  par.  34)*     cmTim 
Actional  tliorclbrCi  as  founded  u))on  riglits  of  action^ 
might  logicalty,  though  not  conveniently,  be  treated 
as  a  subordinate  portion  of  the  head  of  Estates. 

43*  Actions  were  divided  by  tlie  Romans  into  two 
main  kinds,  actions  in  rem  and  actions  in  personam. 
This  must  not  be  confused  with  the  dbtinction  of 
jura,  into  jura  in  rem  and  jura  in  personam,  which  is 
tlie  distinction  between  rights  or  estates  good  against 
all  the  world  and  those  good  only  against  particular 
jtersons.  Actions,  or  the  methods  of  establishing  and 
protecting  rights,  of  enforcing  obligations,  the  rights 
to  which  Actions  4ure  all  jura  in  personam,  are  dis- 
tinguished  on  a  different  principle;  both  kinds  of 
rights  or  estates  may  be  maintained  by  both  kinds 
of  actions,  in  rem  and  in  personam,  according  to 
the  kind  of  danger  with  Which  they  are  threatened. 
When  a  particular  act  or  forbearance,  or  series  of 
acts  or  forbearances,  is  required  for  the  purpose  of 
defence,  then  there  is  actio  in  personam ;  some  per- 
son or  persons  are  required  to  do  or  to  refrain  from 
doing  something,  e.g.  to. exhibit  a  deed,  to  make  a 
conveyance,  to  confess  judgment,  to  Surrender  a  claim. 
Whenever,  in  short,  the  estate  or  right  sought  to  be 
established  is  not  capable  of  sei>aration  or  tnmsfer* 
ence,  there  the  reason  of  the  thing  suggests,  that  the 
method  of  enforcing  and  maintaining  it  should  be  by 
an  action  in  personam;  for  to  secure  acts  or  forbear- 
ances  in  dealing  with  it  is  the.  only  way  in  which 
its  enjoyment  can  be  secured  to  the  rightful  owner. 
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oZTm      ^'^^'^  <^  tlie  other  hand,  the  whole  estate  or  right 
g^        daimed  can  be  made  over  to  the  daimant|  there  the 

;^g^^  proper  method  of  maintaining  it  is  by  an  action  in 
renii  for  the  possession  of  the  estate  itself 

.  44«  Finally  it  must  be  reAuirked,  that  we  are  not 
to  expect  the  abandonment  of  the  term  RightSi  and 
substitution  of  the  term  DuticS|  ui  common  legal  pari* 
ance«  Tlie  plaintifti  or  person  who  feels  aggrieved| 
will  alwap  require  some  phrase  by  which  to  express 
the  state  of  things  as  they  ought  to  be  in  reference 
to  his  own  interests^  and  he  in  every  case  >vill  be  the 
person  who  sets  the  law  in  motion  to  bring  about  the 
result  ho  desires.  It  is  the  law  that  uutst  decide  on 
tlieso  rights  by  the  considerntion  of  the  eorre8|H>ud« 
ing  duties  which  constitute  them,  the  law  that  must 
correct  the  plaintiiTs  view  of  his  rights  by  their  ana* 
IysiS|  the  dcfcnditnt*s  obligations.  These  two  views 
are  to  be  conciliated  in  the  following  manner,  RightSi 
it  was  said  in  pan  30^  consist  of  two  imrts,  eiyoy* 
ment)  and  the  security  given  to  it  by  acts  and  for- 
bearances enforced  on  other  persons.  Enjoyment 
consists  in  acts  or  states  of  mind;  the  habit  or  possi* 
bility  of  frequent  recurrence  of  these  acts  or  states 
is  M*hat  is  meant  by  the  enjoyment  being  secured 
Now  the  enjo}i]]ent  of  anything  may  consist  in  two 
things,  first  its  use  and  possession,  secondly  its  ex* 
elusive  use  and  possession;  to  use  a  property  and  to 
be  alone  or  not  interfered  with  in  its  use;  to  ei^joy 
the  benefit  of  another  person's  act  and  to  be  the  sole 
person  benefited  by  it.  This  distinction  is  applicable 
to  all  classes  of  rights,  hot  to  corporeal  possessions 
only,  as  ei^oyment  of  land  >nth  power  of  excluding 
trespassers.;  but  also,  for  instance,  -a  patient  has  a 
right  to  the^  skill  of  his  physician,  though  not  exclu* 
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AvAjt  adieattoilM  skill  of  his  adfooitOi  tad  that 
to  the  exdosioii  of  the  opposite  ^party  to  the  suit;  a 
wife  to  the  companioiiship  and,  in  certain  points,  the 
exdusive  oompaniouBhip  of  her  husband.  This  logic 
of  user  and  exdusioni  then,  seems  wide  enough  to  se* 
cure  the  full  consideration  of  the  plaintiflTs  claims,  not* 
withstanding  that  these  are  to  be  judged  of  as  con* 
sisting  in  the  duties  imposed  on  other  persons.  The 
intention  and  spirit  of  the  duties  enforced  must  be 
regarded,  in  order  to  secure  justice  between  the  par- 
ties; and  this  intention  is. mode  definiter  by  its  two 
purposesi  user  and  exclusion,  being  pointed  out  The 
practical  questions  which  the  juilge  puts,  in  applying 
tlie  law  to  any  event,  are  two:  l>oos  it.  destroy  or 
threaten  the  ei^oyment,-7does  it  destroy  or  threaten 
die  exdusivencss  of  the  ei\joyment, — intended  to  be 
secured  by  the  command  of  Uie  law,  or  by  the  legal 
acts  of  the  parties?  Obligations  are  imposed  to  se« 
cure  benefits;  they  must  therefore  be  judged,  not  by 
their  letter  alone,  but  by  a  reference  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  exist 

45*  The  logic  of  jurisprudence  seems  now  to  have 
been  handled  sulficiontly  for  the  present  purfiose.  Its 
basis  at  least  has  been  given.  But  this  must  not  be 
mistaken  for  an  attempt  at  a  complete  sketch  or  out* 
line  of  the  whole  of  jurisprudence ;  (see  par.  19). 
Jurisprudence  itself  is  nothing  less  than  a  picture  in 
the  abstract,  a  picture  conceived  in  general  terms 
.  and  distributed  under  logical  categories,  of  the  con* 
Crete  commands  or  laws  which  are  the  body  of  a 
perfect  code  or  statute  book.  Jurisprudence  U  the 
applied  Iqgic  of  law;  tlie  sketch  here  given  is  but  the 
foundation  of  this,  tiie  logic,  as  it  wdre,  of  jurisprud« 
enoe  itsdf.    In  order  to  complete  the  staructure,  it 
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bookr     would  have  to  be  developed  into  a  body  o^  orgaido 
distinctionfli  upon  which  the  principles  and  maxims 
could  be  founded,  which  in  their  turn  would  become 
the  bams  of  the  practical  commands  of  the  code.    To 
give  a  single  instance  for  the  sake  of  illustratioUi  the 
distinction  between  what  was  void  ab  initio  and  what 
was  only  voidable,  in  certain  events,,  would  have  to 
be  given,  and  applied  to  status,  estates,  and  trans* 
actions;  the  different  kinds  of  events  by  which  dif- 
ferent transactions  were  voidable  would  have  to  be 
assigned;  .and  the  general  reasons  for  the  doctrine  in 
each  case  given.     Such  a  general  and  abstract  mode 
of  treating  the  whole  body  of  law  could  aloiie  secure 
among  la\5^ers  a  conceptioii  of  law  as  an  organic 
whole,  a  conception  requisite  to  unity  of  purpose 
and  consistency  of  treatment  in  establishing  or  inter- 
preting the  different  pro\asions  of  the  statute  book. 
But  to  enter  upon  such  a  development  of  the  sub* 
ordinate  distinctions  of  jurisprudence  would  be  to 
enter  upon  differences  in  the  systems  of  law  estab- 
lished in  different  countries.   The  logical  outline  here 
presented  is^  common  to  all  alike,  consisting  as  it  does 
in  conceptions  involved  in  every  system  of  jurisprud- 
ence* 

46.  I  come  now  to  the  form  which  the  Law  should 
take  in  the  mouth  of  the  legislator  speaking  to  the 
people.  Usually,  it  has  been  already  said,  this  form 
has  borrowed  its  divisions  from  the  distinctions  of 
the  logic  of  jurisprudence.  But  this  has  only  been 
done,  and  can  only  be  done,  by  an  arbitrary  distri- 
bution of  matters  under  those  heads,  in  order  to  keep 
separate,  for  practical  application,  the  laws  relating 
to  distinct  classes  of  rights  and  distinct  classes  of 
acts,  which  fall  with  equal  logical  fitness  under  all 
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Ibur  hMdi  oftlie  togie.  A  diilerQQt  distribiitkm  it  »mi 
now  to  be  attem^edi  but  at  the  same  tiiM  OM  wUdi  - — 
will  not  depart  fiur  from  those  at  preaent  in  yoga%  am§;^^ 
which  it  is  presumaUe  liave  been  fi^md  to  possess  mium 
sufficient  practical  fitncsS|  or  they  would  not  eon* 
tinue  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  cocUfiers. 

47*  The  principles  upon  which  is  made  die  dis- 
tribution of  matters  in  public  law  are,  firsti  thdr 
bearing  upon  the  administration  or  upon  private 
individualsi  secondly,  their  greater  or  less  degree  of 
gravity  and  importance  (par.  12).  The  second  alone 
is  of  a  nature  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  distribution 
of  matters  in  civil  law.  But.  civil  law  embraces  all 
matters  of  ordinary  life,  and  not  only  those  acts  and 
omissions  to  which  penalties  are  attached  by  the  sove* 
reign.  Gravity  and  importance  must  therefore  mean 
something  different  in  this  case  from  what  they  mean 
in  that  We  have  before  us  a  long  and  heterogeneous 
list  of  relations  and  transactions  between  men,  each 
practically  separate  ftt>m  others,  which  we  might  con- 
tent ourselves  with  simply  enumerating.  But  for  the 
sake  of  order  and  intelligibility  it  is  advisable  to  ar^ 
range  this  list  in  an  order  founded  upon  some  prin- 
ciple, which  shall  give  to  each  class  in  it  a  position 
corresponding  to  the  importance  with  which  the  trans- 
actions and  relations  belonging  to  it  are  usually  in- 
vested in  the  view  of  mankind.  The  principle  of 
distribution  must  therefore  be  drawn  fit>m  some 
ethical  and  general  view  of  social  matters. 

48.  Nothing  appears; to  me  so  suitable  for  this 
purpose  as  the  distinction,  established  in  §§  23  and 
88.  y^  between  the  direct  and  reflective  emotions. 
This  divides  life  into  two  great  portions,  the  so  called 
^^  material''  and  ^' moral*'  interests;  the  former  the 
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:iL     groundwork  and  basis  of  the  latter.    Accordingly  I 
—        should  distinguish  all  legal  provisions  which  aimed  at 

Att^dsaM  regulating  solely  material  interests,  matters  of  busi- 
u  uw.      nessy  property,  and  dealings  with  property  which  had 

a^Iiiw.    exchange  value  alone  as  their  purpose;  and  make  of 
these  the  first  great  group  in  the  arrangement    The 
other  main  group  would  then  contain  those  legal 
provisions  which  aimed  at  regulating  relations  and 
transactions  in  which  a  moral  aim  predominated,  not- 
withstanding  that  material  interests  were  also  in- 
volved, as  they  would  be  in  all  cases.     All  legal 
transactions  and  relations  have  a  common  nature,  as 
being  valid  in  law,  and  all  are  founded  upon  and  in- 
volve material  interests.  Accordingly,  the  laws  of  my 
second  group  do  not  relate  to  transactions  founded 
Upon  moral  interests  alone  exclusively  of  material, 
which  is  impossible,  but  to  transactions  in  which 
moral  interests  are  motives  superinduced  upon  mate- 
rial interests;  the  legal  character  of  the  transac- 
tions, and  documents  evidencing  them,  remaining  just 
as  strict  and  just  as  valid  as  in  those  arising  from 
.  purely  nmterial  interests.  A  deed  of  gift,  for  instance, 
in  consideration  of  marriage  must  be  construed  just 
as  strictly  as  any  other  legal  document;  a  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  affecting  legal  documents  generally 
is  presupposed,  before  coming  to  the  consideration  of 
those  which  especially  affect  legal  documents  emanat- 
ing from  moral  interests.  Pure  exchange  value  trans- 
actions may  be  set  apart  in  a  class  by  themselves; 
but  transactions  which  have  a  moral  purpose  always, 
may,  and  in  most  cases  do,  involve  on  exchange  value 
transaction  also.    These  complex  coses  are  the  object 
of  the  second  main  group  of  laws. 

49.  Each  minor  class  of  legal  provisions  would 
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then  eontain  not  only  the  definitkm  of  the  persons  bmk  n. 
ftnd  estates  created,  or  capable  of  being  created,  but 
also  of  the  acts  and  eventSi  the  deeds  and  formalitieSi 
creatingi  modifjingi  and  extinguishing  them,  and 
also  of  the  actions  and  rights  of  action  springing 
from  both.  Each  separate  relation  and  transaction 
in  life  would  th^n  find  the  whole  law  relating  to  it 
under  a  single  minor  head  of  the  code  or  statute 
book;  so  far  at  least  as  the  variety  of  aspects  in  each 
separate  transaction  or  relation  would  permit;  for  it 
is  clear  that  any  transaction  may  belong  to  several 
heads,  as,  for  instance,  a  sole  of  land  may  belong  to 
the  head  of  sale,  and  also  to  the  head  of  bankruptcy; 
in  which  case  two  heads  of  law  might  have  to  be 
compared.  But  no  possible  arrangement  of  any  code 
can  entirely  escape  from  this  necessity;  all  that  can 
be  done  is  to  distinguish  the  topects  and  classify  the 
transactions  under  each. 

50.  The  two  main  groups,  each  containing  a  list 
of  minor  classes,  would  then  be  these: 

1.  Laws  regulating  material  interests, 

2.  Laws  regulating  material  and  moral  inte- 

rests. 

The  Law  regulating  material  interests  would  contain 
all  matters  which  are  so  called  matters  of  business, 
such  as,  buying  and  selling  moveables  and  immove* 
ables;  letting  and  hiring;  mortgage,  loan,  and  pledge; 
shipments,  bailments,  insurance;  notes,  bills  of  ex* 
change,  and  dealings  with  currency;  principal  and 
agent  in  business  matters;  partnership;  bankruptcy; 
raihvny  legislation,  so  far  as  generally  fixed;  to  which 
others  may  easily  be  added.  The  Law  regulating 
material  and  moral  interests  would  begin  with  those 
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n.       matters  which  stood  nearest  to  the  highest  class  fai 

the  foregoing  group;  it  would  comprise,  for  instance, 

mJfyaimm^    the  kws  relating  to  master  and  servant;  advocate 


ttt Lftw.        and  client;  physician  and  patient;  trustee  and  cestui* 
OriiLmr.      quc-trust;  guardian  and  ward;  Family  law,  marriage, 
divorce,  children,  Sjettlements;  succession  and  devo- 
lution of  property;  wills;  corporations  for  intellectual 
or  moral  purposes,  churches,  schools;  and  so  on. 

51.  I  do  not  of  course  profess  to  give,  even  the 
heads  of  a  code;  all.I  aim  at  is  to  illustrate  my  mean- 
ing as  to  the  general  principle  of  distribution.  Such 
a  distribution  would  form  a  sort  of  ascending  scale, 
.  in  which  the  laws  regulating  material  relations  and 
transactions  would  be  supposed  fo  govern  those  re- 
gulating moral  ones,  except  so  far  as  modified  by 
the  provisions  laid  down  as  exclusively  applicable  to 
these.  Such  a  distribution  would  have  the  advan- 
tage of  offering  a  ready-made  framework  for  future 
legislation;  each  new  law,  according  to  its  scope  and 
purpose,  would  find  an  already  existing  body  of  laws 
*  to  which  it  could  be  appended.  When  any  subject 
required  special  legislation,  railways  foi*  instance,  the 
laws  made  from  time  to  time- would  form  a  kind  of 
special  code  within  the  general  code,  extending  it 
in  a  particular  direction.  The  code  or  statute  book 
would  thus  reflect  the  actual  life  of  the  nation,  and 
furnish  us  ^vith  a  firmer  grasp  over  our  actual  con- 
dition. 

52.  A  code  or  statute  book  moulded  not  on  the 
distinctions  of  the  logic,  but  on  some  distinctions  or 
other  drawn  from  ethic  or  from  daily  life,  would  seem 
also  the  best  adapted  to  express  law  in  the  form  of 
command.  Such  and  such  are  the  transactions  which 
we  permit  to  have  legal  validity,  the  sovereign  would 
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ineffeot  say;  taoh  and  taoh  arothe  obligajtioiis which     Bown. 
thejr  impo86|  the  rights  which  they  confer;  Buch  and       — 
Buch  will  be  their  effect  when  brought  before  a  court   ImI^mi* 
It  is  no  longer  exposition  of  a  science,  but  publi«^. 
cation  of  li  precept.    And  in  such  a  form  it  is  most 
readily  capable  of  comparison  with  the  moral  law, 
^vith  the  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong  which  the 
subjects,  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  may  firom  time  to 
time  entertain.     The  civil  and  the  public  law  alike 
would  thus  speak  the  language  of  a  sovereign;  and* 
both,  by  taking  duties  and  not  rights  as  their  text, 
would  suspend  law  on  the  same  principle -as  ethic 
This,  which  was  mentioned  in  advance  in  par.  4,  as 
an  additional  merit  of  the  method  advocated^  must 
now  be  briefly  shown. 

S3.  A  law  of  **  rights'*  will  not  harmonise  with 
ethic.  There  are  no  moral  rights,  in  the  sense  of 
claims,  as  rights  are  understood  m  law;  a  moral  right 
in  ethic  is  an  absurdity;  and  .for  this  reason,  that  it 
is  conscience  which  determines  and  sanctions  moral 
right  and  wrong,  and  does  so  by  commanding  and 
forbidding  the  man  himself,  the  Subject  of  conscience; 
it  has  no  dominion  over  another  man's  conscience  or 
acts ;  consequently  the  supposed  moral  rights  must 
be  duties  commanded  by  another  man's  conscience, 
and  the  man  who  claims  them  cannot  feel  their  moral 
validity;  when  their  validity  is  felt,  it  is  and  can  be 
only  in  the  shape  of  duties,  not  of  rights.  This  may 
serve  to  explain  a  phenomenon  which  must  often 
have  struck  minute  observei*s ;  many  rights,  so  called, 
seem  to  lose  their  validity  by  the  very  fact  of  being 
claimed  and  insisted  on.  For  instance^  women  are 
entitled  to  a  peculiar  courtesy  and  deference  in  so- 
ciety, but  this  depends  solely  upon  the  duty  of  cour- 

voL.  n.  .      P 
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twf  felt  as  tach  by  men ;  a  demand  for  it  on  the 
part  of  women,  appc^ing  either  to  a  ^righf*  in  them- 
selveB  as  women,  or  to  public  opinion,  destroy  the 
very  thing  which  is  demanded,  the  essence  of  which 
is  freedom,  to  be  given  from  a  feeling  of  duty.  The 
acts  may  be  enforced,  but  the  courtesy  is  destroyed; 
and  how  can  that  be  claimed  as  a  right  which  is 
destroyed  by  the  claim  being  made?  Courtesy  is  a 
mond  duty  on  the  part  of  the  renderer,  but  not  a 
moral  right  on  that  of  the  receiver;  whenever  it  is 
enforced,  it  is  courtesy  no  longer.  The  same  line 
sepiurates  the  Law  from  the  Gospel;  the  law,  as  law, 
from  the  law  of  liberty  and  of  love.  The  revelation 
of  this  latter,  in  religion,  deposed  the  former  ^om 
being  religion;  the  essence  of  religion  consists  in  the 
worship  being  freely  given,  not  claimed  as  a  legal 
right,  nor  enforced  by  legal  |ienalties.  God  makes 
no  demand  to  be  worshipiKHl ;  were  ho  to  do  so,  ho 
might  be  a  tcniimral,  but  could  not  bo  a  Hpiritual 
sovereign.  The  only  demand  is  the  duty  felt  and 
enforced  by  conscience.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that 
Law  and  Ethic  have  in  common  the  conception  of 
duties,  but  not  that  of  rights. 

54.  There  still  remain  two  branches  of  law  to 
complete  the  entire  picture,  the  law  of  Procedure 
and  the  law  of  Evidence;  the  procedure  which  is 
adopted  as  a  rule  by  the  different  courts  of  justice, 
and  the  rules  of  evidence  which  they  require  in  proof 
of  the  matters  on  which  their  decision  is  demanded. 
A  title  to  property,  for  instance,  is  properly  speaking 
the  evidence  Which  can  be  given  of  the  right  to  it, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  of  the  existence  of  the 
obligations  which  constitute  the  right.  All  legal 
farms,  such  as  those  of  legally  valid  documents,  rest 
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ultiiiiatdy  apon  the  evidence  required  by  courts  of     "jy»jP> 
josticei  in  jNTOofofthe  rights  and  obligations  inteiided        — 
to  be  created  and  secured  by  them.   Procedure  again    ^^^7^^ 
is  the  mode  which  the  courts  prescribe  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  disputed  matters  to  a  simple  and 
clear  issue.     Procedure  and  evidence  are  therefore 
the  regulation  of  that  judicial  action  upon  which  all 
other  legal  relations  and  tnmsactions  depend  for  their 
sanction  and  validity.    This  is  their  connection  with 
the  rest  of  the  legal  provisions,  whether  of  public  or 
civil  law. 

i^.  On  the  other  hand,  procedure  and  evidence, 
being  rules  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  judi- 
ciary,  are  branches  of  public  law.  They  are  the 
method  of  dealing  between  particular  organs  of  the 
sovereign  and  subjects  of  the  sovereign.  Themselves 
a  part  of  public  law,  they  are  distinguished  from  the 
rcninimler  of  it  by  being  the  portion  which  regulates 
the  intorcourHC  bot>yecn  the  i>ooplo  and  the  judiciary 
alone  in  its  judicial  capacity.  The  procedure  of  the 
judiciary  is  subject  to  no  other  supervision  but  its 
own,  except  by  a  recourse  to  ^^  positive  constitutional 
morality,''  a  change  in  constitutional  law  in  the  strict 
sense.  There  must  be  a  final  authority  somewhere; 
and  this  final  authority  is  found  in  the  methods  and 
principles  adopted  by  the  judiciary  for  regulating  its 
own  procedure. 

S^.  It  has  been  maintained  by  Austin,  Lect.  xliv., 
that  Public  Law  itself  is  a  part  of  the  Law  of  Per- 
sons, being  a  law  of  status,  namely,  the  status  of  sub- 
ordinate political  superiors,  their  reciprocal  relations 
to  the  subjects  with  whom  they  deal  It  is  no  doubt 
true  that  the  conception  of  suck  a  status  depends 
upon  the  conception  of  status  generylly ;  and  so  much 
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u  tiiii  folbwi  from  what  has  been  abate  Inditod  oii| 
tiamdyi  that  the  Ipgio  <tf  jorbpradeiicti  embraeea  all 
[mA  acta  and  relations  of  life.    Hence  public  law  as  well 
mi_Lmm.      as  civil  dcpcnds  on  the  conceptions  and  distinctions 
jbS  of  that  logic.     But  it  docs  not  follow  that  ^iiiblio 
^     law  should  be  treated,  as  a  branch  of  civil  law,  be* 
cause  both  are  dependent  on  the  same  general  logic 
57*  Here  is  applicable  the  distinction^  above  in* 
sisted  on,  betweeta  the  code  or  statute  hock^  contain* 
Ing  the  laws  as  addressed  to  the  people,  and  the  logic 
of  jurisprudence  as  the  instruction  acquired  by  the 
legislator  and  judge.    (See  parr.  8.  aj.)    It  saves  us 
from  the  embarrassment  of  having  to  dassify  public 
law  as  subordinate  to  ci^il  law  at  one  time,  and  as 
coordinate  with  it  at  another.     The  Iqg^c  of  juris* 
prudence  U  common  to  both ;  the  codes  are  coordin* 
ate  streams  from  the  same  source.    Were  the  logid 
and  the  civil  code  identical,  public  law  could  not  be 
separated  from  civil,  and,  not  being  separable,  must 
then  be  made  a  subordinate  branch  of  it    Com*eni*  . 
ence,  however,  as  e\ndenced  bj  universal  practice, 
seems  to  demand  that  the  law  laid  down  by  the 
sovercigii  for  subjects  to  observe  towards .  the  com* 
munity  at  large,  and  towards  itself  as  the  representa* 
tive  of  the  community,  should  be  kept  separate  from 
the  law  laid  down  in  regulation  of  the  dealings  of 
individuals  with  each  other.     The  practice  of  the 
Roman  lawyers  will  thus  be  retained.    ^  The  Roman 
lawyers,**  says  Austin,  Lect.  xliv.,  ^^  divide  the  corpus 
juris  into  two  opposed  departments: — the  one  in- 
cluding the  law  of  political  conditions,  and  the  law 
relating  to  crimes  and  criminal  procedure :  the  other 
including  the  rest  of  the  law.     The  first  they  style 
jus  publicum^  the  second  they  style  jus  privatum.^ 
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5I.  It  b  Moordaiit  with  thb  Tieifi  that  to  6Mh     Bmil 
oiP  the  two  mab  branches  <tf  Law  aliodd  be  attid^     ^^ 
a  aide  branchi  ccmtainiiig  the  law  of  prooedure  and  AJ^aa 
evidence.    This  U  itself  a  port  of  public  law{  but|      utXlT 
since  it  relates  only  to  those  organs  of  the  sovereign 
which  form  the  judiciaryi  it  is  distinct  from  the  rest 
of  public  law  on  the  one  hand^  whilci  on  the  otheti 
it  is  the  guardian  b6th  of  that  and  of  civil  law.  This 
dassificadon  will  perhaps  be  better*  seen  in  the  sub* 
Joined  tabular  arrangement : 


er  Tn  Oivbul  Clonbi  er  Law. 


'Ofimpeifoei  | Intemtlioiial Law. 


Lkw 

Orpwkal 

^ 

PaUfeerStiteLm 


PteilLiw. 


PriftltcrCMlLMr. 


Liw  w  Ptedodiii 
•aiEfideiMi 

terkl  interala. 

Lkwttgahtimg  m^ 
'  takl  aal  BMMil 
intemto. 

Law  of  Plroeedim 
•ad  ETidenoa. 


§  91.  I.  The  analysis  which  has  hitherto  occujued      j^ 
will  find  its  natural  condunen  in  some  remarks 
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^josn.  on  pditicfll  actioii  from  the  practical  point  of  vieiri 
-— -  tliat  which  is  adopted  necesMriljr  by  any  one  about 
nficyw  to  act  with  the  purpose  of  ameliorating  the  actual 
omditipn  at  any  given  moment.  In  other  words, 
the  analysb  of  political  action  and  of  its  different 
branches  is  now  to  be  completed  by  the  considera- 
tion of  Policy,  or  action  directed  towards  some  defi- 
nite end,  at  the  moment  of  its  adoption. 

2«  The  general  divisions  of  policy  are  accordingly 
the  same  as  those  of  the  branches  of  action;  and 
these  have  been  already  given  in  the  classification  of 
law.     Six  branches  have  been  distinguished,  namely : 

.   1.  Administrative;  Penal;  Material^  Material 
and  Moral ; 
2.  Constitutional;  International. 

The  statesman  may  be  considered  as  leading  a  column 
of  advance  on  each  of  these  lines;  he  has  a  policy  to 
recommend  in  each  of  them.  His  point  Of  view  is 
general,  all-embracing;  and  in  this  respect  the  same 
as  the  critic's.  Justice  and  Liberty,  which  are  the 
statesman's  final  ends,  the  purpose  at  which  his  policy 
aims,  are  the  criteria  of  the  critic,  the  tests  by  which 
he  judges  the  policy. 

J.  The  establishment  of  these  ends  or  criteria 
leaves  us  still  very  far  from  a  rule  of  policy  in  imme- 
diate and  particular  cases.  One  thin^  only  is  clear, 
that  the  extreme  generality  of  the  ends  involves  an 
equal  generality  in  the  persons  or  objects  whom  the 
policy  must  embrace.  Since  there  can  be. only  one 
justice  and  one  liberty,  for  otherwise  the  purity  of 
their  character  would  be  attainted,  there  can  be  only 
one  community  among  whom  they  ore  to  prevail. 
The  results  of  statesmanship  must  tend  to  the  unifi- 
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cfttioi^  not  oidy  of  particular  states,  biit  alM  boobil 

idiole  hiiinaa  race,  induding  also  together  with  it  — 
all  bemgSy  however  low  in  the  scale  of  organisation^  Nkj. 
to  whom  the  oxiceptions  of  justice  and  liberty  are 
applicable.  One  vast  fiunily  is  thus  formed,  com- 
pared to  which  states  and  federaiticms  of  states  are 
but  transitory  institutions,  a  family  which,  always  and 
from  the  first  existing  potentially  in  the  common 
features  of  human  nature,  has  its  actual  realisation 
reserved  as  the  goal  and  crown  of  all  political  en- 
deavour. The  ideas  of  justice  and  liberty  are  not 
only  final  ends  and  ultimate  criteria  of  action,  but 
they  mark  out  the  limits  of  the  community  which  is 
its  field  or  object.  There  is  a  logical  unity  in  this 
procedure  which  seems  wanting  in  Bentham's  mode 
of  defining  the  ethical  community  as  consisting  of  all 
sentient  beings. 

4.  Putting  together  the  two  conceptions  now 
reached,  namely,  the  ultimate  ends  and  the  commun*> 
ity  in  which  they  are  to  be  realised,  we  may  attain 
some  further  conception  of  the  characteristics  of  that 
final  state  of  society.  It  must  be  a  society  in  which 
shall  reign  the  perception  that  the  interests  of  eveiy 
member  are  not  only  compatible  with,  but  also  con- 
ducive to,  the  interests  of  every  other  member  and 
of  the  whole;  in  which  there  shall  be  full  and  final 
renunciation  of  war  as  a  means  i>f  settling  disputes, 
and  the  irrevocable  adoption  of  some  impartial  tri- 
bunal in  its  stead;  in  which  therefore  mutual  confid- 
ence shall  take  the  place  of  distrust  and  suspicion; 
in  which  every  member  shall  find  a  career  open  to 
its  activity,  in  harmonious  cooperation  with  others, 
under  a  general  organisation  of  the  whole.* 

5.  But  in  order  to  this  result,  in  order  to  each 
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goKiL     primary  member  of  the  whole  ccmmiuiii^,  that  it  to 
—        eaji  each  State,  being  in  harmony  with  the  rest,  it 
Fbu^.      must  be  first  at  harmony  within  itself;  the  larger  re« 
suit  can  only  be  realised  in  proportion  as  the  smaller 
<me  is  attained,  and  the  progress  made  towards  both 
must  be  simultaneous.     The  activity  of  groups  and 
'  classes  within  each  state  must  be  so  organised  and 

combined  as  to  leave  none  without  a  legitimate 
career,,  which  is  liberty,  none  without  the  satisfac- 
tion of  its  reasonable  expectaticms  from  other  classes, 
which  is  justice. 

6.  The  ends  of  justice  and  liberty,  as  realisable 
in  each  state,  are  then  the  cause,  or  conditio  exist- 
endi,  of  justice  and  liberty  as  realisable  in  the  com- 
munity of  states;  and  conversely,  these  ends  in  the 
whole  community  are  the  final  cause  and  the  justify*, 
ing  reason  of  the  same  ends  in  each  state.  The  reali- 
sation of  justice  and  liberty  in  the  whole  community 
is  the  remote  or  negative  condition  of  a  true  policy; 
that  is  to  say,  whatever  measure  does  not  harmonise 
with  these  ends  is  to  b^  rejected.  The  realisation 
of  justice  and  liberty  within  each  state,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  positive  condition  of  a  true  policy;  being 
nearer  it  can  guide  the  action  of  statesmen  more  de- 
terminately,  subject  to  the  negative  condition  above 
stated.  And  we  shall  see  that  this  narrower  and 
more  determinate  condition,  positive  in  respect  to 
the  final  ends  of  the  whole  community,  becomes  itself 
negative  in  regard  to  the  still  more  determinate  ends 
of  constitutional  and  legal  policy. 

7.  The  true  glory  of  nations  consists  not  in  the 
material  power  or  wealth  which  they  have  possessed, 
but  in  the  services  which  they  have  rendered  to  the 
whole  community  of  which  they  form  a  portion,  in 
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the  part  which  they  have  pfatyed  in  the  general  [nro- 
greaa  of  eivilisationi  in  their  career  as  a  deyel<^mient 
of  the  best  mental  and  moral  characteristics  with  Nkyw 
which  they  are  endowed.  Their  rehition  to  the  rest 
of  mankind,  to  the  nations  which  are  their  contem- 
porariesy  as  well  as  to  those  which  have  preceded 
and  to  those  which  mrill  follow  them,  is  the  decisive 
circumstance  by  which  we  constantly,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  form  our  opinion  in  judging  their  character  and 
assigning  them  their  place  of  honour.  So  also  it  is 
with  the  policy  of  statesmen ;  a  reference  to  the  whole 
community  of  mankind  decides  our  opinion  of  the 
greatness  of  an  Alexander,  a  Csesar,  a  Charlemagne, 
a  Richelieu,  a  Cromwell,  a  Washington,  a  Napoleon. 
Those  policies  are  enduring  in  their  effects  which  . 
are  conformable  to  the  great  purpose  of  promoting 
justice  and  liberty  among  mankind;  no  step  taken 
in  .this  direction,  no  ground  won,  is  ever  entirely  lost; 
the  nation  which,  under  the  guidance  of  a  statesman 
who  has  made  this  his  aim^  has  achieved  a  success, 
however  partial,  may  like  an  individual  cease  to  exist, 
but  it  finds  its  ^ue  successors  in  other  nations  and 
other  statesmen!  who  take  up  the  inheritance,  con* 
duct  its  cause-  to  victory,  and  keep  alive  the  memory 
and  the  glory  of  the  states  and  the  statesmen  who 
have  been  their  predecessors  in  the  struggle. 

8.  The  rule  of  international  policy  therefore  is, 
that  it  should  be  conformed  to  justice  and  liberty  as 
negative  conditions,  the  advantage  of  the  state  itself 
being  the  positive  or  guiding  condition.  The  first 
or  positive  duty  of  a  statesman  is  towards  his  own 
state;  it  is  only  when  he  caimot  direct  its  policy  in 
conformity  to  these  higher  but  negative  conditions, 
as  he  himself  conceives  their  requirements,  that  a 
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statesman  is  bound  to  retire  from  the  service  of  Jus 
state,  as  a  function  no  longer  compatible  with  his 
duty  as  a  .man.  But  in  pointing  out  justice  and 
liberty  among  mankind  at  large  as  the  criteria  of 
international  policy,  difficulties  of  a  casuistical  nature 
are  unavoidable,  as  they  also  frequently  are  between 
individuals.  Without  pretending  to  have  a  solution 
ready  for  all  cases,  the  conception  already  given  of 
justice  seems  capable  of  removing  one  class  at  least 
of  these  difficulties. 

9.  So  long  as  the  final  state  of  mutual  confidence 
and  security  is  unattained,  and  in  proportion  as  it  is 
unattained,  so  long  will  the  necessity  and  the  justi- 
fication exist  for  keeping  the  means  of  defence  un- 
impaired, and  on  a  level  with  the  means  of  attack. 
This  is  the  only  but  sufficient  justification  of  defen- 
sive war  and  the  maintenance  of  armies,  of  the  occu- 
pation of  military. posts  on  foreign  soil,  and  so  on. 
So  also  between  individuals,  the  Christian  precepts 
as  to  not  resisting  evil  can  only  be  carried  out  by 
means  of  a  simultaneous  advance  towards  obeying 
them^  on  the  part  of  all  men  alike ;  for  they  are 
equally  binding  on  all.  But  over  mid  above  such 
questions  as  these,  there  are  others  which  are  often 
felt  to  embarrass  }>olicy,  when  accepting  the  obliga- 
tion of  strict  justice.  • 

10.  Now  justice  is  ascertained  only  by  the  adjust- 
ment of  claims  founded  on  the  contrary  expectations 
of  the  parties  concerned  (§§  31-33).  Between  in- 
dividuals these  claims  have  been  to  a  great  extent  ad- 
justed, and  positive  law  is  the  acknowledged  arbiter 
of  disputes.  But  between  nations,  not  only  there 
is  no  common  and  sovereign  law,,  but  the  claims  of 
the  parties  have  but  very  partially  adjusted  them- 
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selves.  To  i^pply  rales  of  justice  between  indnridusls 
to  questicms  arising  between  states,  and  to  treat  nar 
tions  as  if  they  were  individuals  and  not  aggregatesi 
would  be  to  enforce  not  justice  but  a  nominal  and 
artificial  counterfeit,  justice  being  nothing  absolute, 
but  consbting  in  £he  perception  of  justice  bj  the 
parties  concerned.  If  the  analogy  of  individuals  is 
employed,  it  must  take  individuiUs  in  what  is  called 
the  state  of  nature.  Suppose  two  savages,  one  hav- 
ing abundance  of  food,  the  other. starving;  it  will 
not  be  felt  by  either  to  be  justice,  that  the  former 
should  refuse  to  give  food  to  the  latter,  but  that  the 
latter  should  receive  food  in  return  for  some  service 
or  other,  even  though  he  should  compel  this  trans- 
action  by  force.  He  may  say  to  the  other.  You  have 
conquered  this  food  from  the  forces  of  nature;  now 
conquer  it  from  me.  The  relative  powers,  brute  or 
natural  forces,  of  the  two  men  must  not  be  neglected 
in  estimating  their  claims  to  the  food,  that  b,  their 
expectations  from  which  justice -will  result;  justice 
between  them  is  not  the  same  thing  as  justice  be- 
tween men  living  under  an  established  law  of  pro- 
perty; it  is  one  with  it  in  point  of  nature,  but  it  is 
justice  forming,  nOt  justice  formed.  Similar  is  the 
case  between  nations,  except  to  the  extent  which 
alroiidy  recognised  internutionnl  law  or  morality  pro- 
vides for.  Beyond  these  limits  justice  between  na- 
tions is  still  in  process  of  ascertainment,  and  the 
statesman  is  not  the  organ  of  what  justice  will  consbt 
in,  but  of  what  his  nation  now  perceives  or  thinks  it 
to  consist  in.  The  state  and  the  statesman  are  both 
bound  to  do  this  justice;  they  can  be  bound  to  no 
other.  Bystanders  may  and  must  criticise  both  their 
eonceptions  and  their  conduct;  this  is  part  of  the 
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BooKiL     adioQ  of  the  spiritual  power  upon  tbem.    But  it  is 
—        h  fidlacy  in  the  criticism  when  nations  are  treated  as 
Wkf.      individuals  with  equal  rights,  as  it  is  called|  inde- 
pendent of  their  rektive  powers, 

1 1*  Lot  the  folio  whig  serve  as  an  illustration*    In 
the  late  War  of  Secession  m  Ameria,  nuuiy  of  the 
advocates  of  both  sides  ap|)caIod  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  one  side  as  showing  that 
the  States  had  given  up  their  independence  as  states 
on  entering  the  Union,  and  on  the  other  as  showing 
that  they  entered  the  Union  only  as  sovereign  and 
independent  states^    Justice  as  founded  on  an  ex- 
press contract  was  thus  appealed  to  cm  both  sides. 
But  thb  was  entirely  beside  the  mark.    Actual  seces* 
sion  destroyed  the  unity  of  the  only  sovereign  who 
could  enforce  the  constitution,  and  the  question,  as 
between  the  remaining  and  the  seceding  states,  re« 
turned  to  the  lumitiou  it  was  in  before  the  iiocoptanco 
of  tlio*  CouHtitutioh.     But  the  history  of  the  Union 
from  its  establishment  to  the  secession  of  the  south* 
em  states  had  altered  the  position  and  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  parties  concerned.    In  1787  there  was  a 
strongly  and  generally  felt  neceltoity  for  union;  the 
constitution  was  the.  method,  the  terms  by  which  it 
was  effected,  the  means,  among  others,  of  securing 
it,  not  supposed  of  course  by  any  sensible  person  to 
.  be  infallible.     Whether  any  body  of  States  would 
have  been  justified  in  establishing  the  Union  by  force 
in  1787,  it  is  superfluous  to  enquire;  since  it  is  clear  ' 
that  none  would  have  had  the  power  to  do  so.    But 
in  1860  the  advantages  of  upholding  it  were  more 
strongly  felt  than  ever  by  the  Federalist  States,  while 
they  found  themselves  also  in  a  position  to  uphold 
it  by  force.    Were  their  expectations  pf  an  united 
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America  to  bo  defeated,  the  work  of  eightjr^dght 

years  to  be  undone,  by  the  secession  of  an  Uiterest 

which  they  had  made  constant  sacrifices  to  retain  in      ^^ 

the  Union,  sacrifices  the  entire  fruit  of  which  would 

thus  be  lost?    The  Federalists  had,  I  think,  justice 

in  demanding  that  the  soutliern  states  should  remain 

in  the  Union,  and,,  having  the  [lewer,  they  had  also 

the  right  to  enforce  their  demand  by  arms.    I  do  not 

say  that  the  seceding  States  had  not  also  a  fair  show 

of  justice  for  secession;  but  that  the  case  Vras  one 

which  could  not  justly  be  settled  by  the  analogy  of 

individuals  equal  before  the  law;  in  which  justice  it* 

self  required  a  consideration  of  the  expectations  and 

the  relative  material  power  of  the  parties;  but  in 

which  unfortunately  these  claims  could  not  be  settled 

except  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  not  because  either  party 

were  deaf  to  justice,  but  because  their  relative  strength, 

one  element  of  the  justice,  could  not  otherwise  be 

ascertained. 

1 2.  Relative  power,  geographical  and  economical 
position  previous  sacrifices  and  efibrts,  present  ne- 
cessities and  cherished  expectations,  are  elements 
which  enter  into  the  conception  of  the  justice  of  de« 
mands  which  one  nation  makes  on  another;  they  are 
the  constituents  of  the  nation^s  judgment  of  what  is 
right,  and  ought  also  to  be  so  of  ours  in  criticising . 
a  nation's  judgment  and  conduct  ^Vhen  a  submission 
and  transaction  between  two  nations  is  thus  com- 
pelled by  the  stronger  of  them,  the  terms  of  the 
transaction  are  not  matters  of  favour  but  of  justice, 
not  concessions  granted  by  the  stronger  to  the  weaker 
ex  benevolentia,  but  the  price  paid  for  the  submission 
on  larger  points.  The  true  interests  of  both  contract* 
ing  parties  require  justice  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  con« 
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Book  il  008810118  of  tfao  Stronger  as  well  as  of  the  weaker 
—  *  P^^*  If  union  between  the  two  states  is  the  eon* 
raqr.  cession  demanded  by  the  stronger!  justice  in  the 
concessions  made  in  return  for  it,  in  the  .measures 
of  the  government  imposed  on  the  weakeri  is  the 
surest  guarantee  of  stability.  It  may  often  happen 
that  the  tx^st  interests  of  states  are  promoted  by  a 
sacrifice  of  their  autonomy,  partial  or  even  total.  No 
ix)licy,  for  instance,  could  have  done  more  honour  to 
a  statesman  of  any  of  the  United  States,  than  the 
policy  of  combining  it  with  others  in  the  Union,  After 
the  War  ^f  Independence.  A  similar  condition  of 
things  may  one  day  arise  for  the  States  of  AVcstom 
Kuro|)o,  inter|M)8cd  as  thoy  will  bo  botwuon  the  Km* 
pires  of  Russia  and  North  America,  each  a  match  for 
their  united  strength.  The  })erfect  autononiy  of  his 
country  is  by  no  iiioans  a  sine  qua  non  of  a  true 
statesihan^s  poHqy. 

13.  Passing  fVom  international  to  constitutbnal 
concerns,  the  sanie  harmony  between  the  classes  or 
groups  which  compk)se  a  state  is  required,  both  by 
the  purpose  of  rendering  the  state  a  concordant  mem* 
ber  of  the  community  of  nations,  and  by  the  ends  of 
justice  and  liberty  realisable  within  the  state  itself. 
The  reasonableness  of  the  first  of  these  two  orders 
of  considerations  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  where 
A  powerful  class  in  any  state  is  justly  discontented 
mth  its  social  and  political  condition  it  finds  allies 
in  the  corresponding  class  in  other  states,  and  brings 
the  governments  of  those  states  into  collision  with 
its  own;  tlius  dividing  tlie  community  of  states  into 
two  parties,  the  anti- revolutionary,  in  which  the 
different  classes  are  as  yet  in  harmony,  und  the  re* 
volutiqnary,  ,in  which  the  discontented  classes  are 
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threatening  to  be  in  the  ascendant  This  was  tiie 
oirigin  of  the  arming  of  the  hereditaiy  govemments 
of  Europe  against  France  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Revolutioni  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century* 

14.  Social  and  political  injustice  within  a  state, 
even  when  the  ckss  which  primarily  suffers  from  it 
is  not  the  moving  cause  of  disturbancCi  is  again  in 
another  way  the  cause  of  disunion  between  states, 
namely,  by  establishing  conflicting  interests  between 
them.  No  one,  for  instance,  doubts  that  thd  spread* 
ing  institution  of  slavery  in  the  southern  states  of 
the  Atnorioan  Union  vnxs  the  chtof  cause  which  made 
disruption  inovituUo  in  18R0«  the  interests  of  the 
ruling  classes  in  the  southern  states  were  bound  up 
not  only  with  slavery  but  with  its  progressive  in« 
croasQi  and  their  ho|)cs  Axed  on  its  final  supremacy 
owr  tiie  whole  continent  This  was  rfidically  incon« 
dstent  with  the  interests  and  ho|)es  of  the  northern 
states,  founded  on  the  principle  c^  freedom  in  labour, 
as  in  all  other  modes  of  activity.  One  or  the  other 
system  must  succumb  if  the  Union  was  to  be  pre* 
served.  The  preservation  of  the  Union  being  the 
fixed  purpose  of  that  side  which  ultimately  proved 
victorious,  slavery  was  doomed  to  extinction,  and 
doomed  with  increasing  certainty  in  proportion  as 
their  victory  became  assured.  Nevcrtlicless  it  was 
only  the  prolonged  resistance  of  the  South  which 
brought  out  into  dear  light  this  necessity.  Had  the 
South  yielded  at  once  to  re-incorjioration,  the  deep* 
seated  cause  of  disruption  would  probably  have  been 
permitted  to  continue,  but  only  to  produce  a  similar 
disruption  at  some  future  time.  A  difficult  and  pro- 
longed struggle  was  needed  in  order  to  fix  the  attcn* 
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^«|n>  tion  of  tihe  victors  on  the  true  cause  of  the  suffering 
—  which  the  struggle  entailed  on  them,  as  weU  as  to 
i^^*  .    inspire  a  sufficient  effort  to  eradicate  it. 

15.  Turning  to  the  consideration  of  justice  and 

liberty  as  realisable  within  the  state  itself,  these  ends 

become  negative  or  limiting  criteria  of  constitutional 

action.     They  cannot  be  positive  or  guiding  criteria, 

because  the  different  piu^tK's,  clnssesi  or  interests,  are 

not  agreed  as  to  their  definition;  only  what  is  not 

.  compatible  with  justice  or  with  liberty  can  be  clearly 

seen  and  excluded  from  the  lums  of  politic.     The 

spontaneous  force  exerted  by  each  great  class  in  the 

state  is  the  measure  of  the  political  power  which  it 

can  justly  claim;  and  therefore  the  first  necessity  for 

a  statesmanlike  adjustment  of  these  claims  is  a  clear 

view  of  the  true  history  of  the  national  and  const!- 

tutional  development,  compared  with  that  of  other 

nations,  in  order  to  attain  a  sound  conception  of  the 

point  at  which  the  nation  at  present  stands,  and  of 

the  course  which  it  may  be  expected  to  pursue;  to 

modify  which  for  the  better  is  the  immediate  purpose 

in  question. 

i6.  It  need  hardly  be  said*  that,,  in  the  view  of 
the  ablest  politicians,  the  inunediate  problem  now  in 
process  of  solution  by  the  states  of  Western  Europe 
is  the  incorporation  of  the  proletariat,  or  working 
classes,  into  the  social  and  political  organisation  of 
their  several  states.  The  delay  of  this  solution  iis 
rendering  our  condition  unstable  and  revolutionary, 
a  condition  to  which  if'anything  could  open  our  eyes, 
at  least  in  thb  country,  intent  as  we  are  on  personal 
interests  or  party  politfcs,  it  would  be  the  compara- 
tive indifference  to  direct  constitutional  action  on  the 
part  of  the  working  classes,  mentioned  in  §  89,  19, 
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classes  for  combined  actum  throagfaout  Europe  by 
annual  international  congresses.  The  statesman's  Nky. 
aim  should  be  to  discoreri  and  then  to  satisfy,  the 
just  claims  which  these  spontaneous  forces  of  society, 
now  transf<Mrming  themselves  into  powers,  may  make 
on  the  powers  which  have  hitherto  divided  the  go* 
vernment  between  them.  It  will  probably  be  found 
that  these  ctaiuia  are  rather  of  a  social  than  a  political 
character,  not  a  claim  to  share  in  the  government 
but  a  claim  to  be  governed  well,. a  claim  to  have 
their  interests  made  as  essential  a  condition  of  go- 
vernment as  those  of  the  governing  classed  have  b^n 
made  hitherto.  But  such  a  claim  would  be  a  fiur 
harder  one  to  satisfy. 

17.  The  problem  is  the  same  in  principle  as  we 
have  found  it  to.be  between  nations.  The  people, 
sturfg  by  social  inequality  and  the  pressure  of  social 
burdens,  will  say  **Kow  reckon  with  me.''  The 
upper  classes  say  in  their  contentment  ^Old  things 
are  just;^  the  people  say  "We  are  uneasy,"  and 
"The  earth  hath  he  given  to  the  children  of  men." 
Now  justice  cannot  be  altogether,  as  they  say,  on  the 
side  of  the  upper  classes  and  the  old  it^titutions;  for 
institutions  are  just  only  so  long  as  they  flow  from 
and  respond  to  needs;  and  they  have  a  tendency  to 
remain  established  after  these  have  ceased  to  exist; 
then  they  begin  to  be  Unjust,  satisfying  the  needs  of 
one  party  only,  those  who  find  their  account  in  their 
maintenance.  Prolonged  discontent  b  itself  a  proof 
of  injustice.  Justice  lies  in  the  transaction, — ^in  the 
incorporation  of  the  lower  classes  with  the  upper,  in 
the  transformation  of  the  institutions  M  that  both 
classes  find  them  ea^  and  fair;  so  that  both  may  find 
VOL.  II.  a 
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Book  u.     a  Career  open  to  them,  a  life  which  is  worth  liviiigi  a 
—        life  of  montl  and  intellectual  advance, 

Fnikj.  1 8.  This  problem  is  the  same,  whichever  system 

of  government,  imperial  or  representative!  may  p]^- 
vaiL  ^^X'^l^vation  continue  du  tiers  ^tat  est  le  fidt 
dominant  et  comme  la  loi  de  notre  histoire,'*  sajrs 
'  M.  Aug.  Thierry  in  the  Essai  already  quoted.  This 
is  paralleled  in  England  by  the  advance  of  the  Com* 
mons.  But  we  must  not  be  blinded  by  the  general 
and  vague  terms.  Tiers  £tat  and  Commons.  These 
have  now  broken  up  and  developed  themselves  into 
two  very  different  classes,  in  consequence  of  the  pro* 
gress  of  industry,  wealth,  and  population.  It  is  only 
the  capitalist  class  of  the  .Commons  or  Tiers  Etat 
which  has  become  truly  incorporated  into'  the  na- 
tional organisation.  The  labouring  class  is  still  seek- 
ing incorporation;  and  the  mode  of  that  incorporation 
is  the  practical  point  in  question, 

19.  Whch  in  the  next  place  we  try  to  figure  to 
ourselves  the  shajie  which  a  government  must  take, 
in  order  to  fulfil  the  conditions  now  laid  down,  and 
at  the  same  time  bear  in  mind  the  two  general  kinds 
under. which  all  governments  fall,  the  imperiiGd  and 
the  representative,  (§  89.  20),  it  seems  evident  that 
the  government  required  must  belong  to  neither  of 
these  with  strict  exclusiveness^  On  the  one  hand 
it  must  reject  the  habit  of  ruling  by  means  of  party 
conflicts,  which  belongs  to  the  representative  system, 
as  incompatible  with  a  permanent  direction  of  public 
affairs  founded  on  fixed  principles  of  action,  and 
incompatible  also  with  the  combination  of  the  best 
trained  and  most  enlightened  rulers  in  the  work  of 
administration.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  reject 
the  exclusion  of  the  subject  population  from  partici* 
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jMitioii  in  tiitt  free  diobe  of  tkmr  ralere  from  time  tD 
timAi  M  inoompetible  with  the  full  developiiieiit  of 
individuals  m  eitizeufli  hj  restricting  their  thoughts  r^kf^ 
and  thdr  enargiei  to  dcmiestic  and  industrial  oon- 
cems.  The  problem  is  to  combine  the  principle  of 
selecting  inferiors  by  superiorsi  as  the  best  guarantee 
for  special  fitness  in  the  agents  selected,  with  the 
principle  of  electing  superiors  by  inferiorsi  as  the 
only  guarantee  for  the  work  being  performed  in  the 
interest  of  the  latter,  in  this  instance  the  people  it- 
self. Just  aS|  in  all  minor  .matters,  the  judge  of  any 
work  is  the  person  for  whose  use  it  is  destined,  while 
the  training  of  th^  agents  or  producers  of  the  woric 
is  in  the  hands  of  those  already  skilled  in  it,  so  also, 
in  the  comprehensive  work  of  government,  the  final 
ratification  of  policy,  the  final  acceptation  or  rejection 
of  its  agents,  should  be  eficctively  in  the  hands  of  the 
governed,  for  whose  benefit  the  government  is  carried 
on,  while  the  designation  <md  training  of  the  ageiits 
selected  should  be  in  tlio  Imnds  of  tlie  already  skilled 
agents,  the  government  itself  already  existing. 

la  The  principles  of  the  imperial  and  of  the 
representative  systems  must  thus  be  combined,  in 
whatever  modes  of  government  ore  accepted  as  finoL 
Separately  the  two  systems  can  only  be  regarded  as 
tentative  approaches  to  a  satisfactory  system.  The 
representative  system,  as  we  see  it  in  this  country, 
is  but  a  crude  attempt  at  government  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  term,  however  elaborately  it  may  have 
become  organised  as  a  mode  of  regulating  the  various 
personal  and  party  interests  into  which  the  nation 
is  broken  up.  As  government  it  is  a  goveinment 
of  amateurs.  Still  it  has  the  merit  of  keeping  the 
country  together,  go\^mment  and  people  of  a  piece. 
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g«[  "•  And  H  is  precisely  this  connection,  tiiis  free  inter- 
T^  penetration  of  thought  and  aims  between  people  and 
PMSqr.  govemmenti  which  is  severed  by  the  imperial  sys? 
tern.  What  is  wanted  is  the  free  and  active  concur* 
rence  of  all  the  citizens  in  the  work  of  govemment| 
without  injury  to  its  efficient  tod  intelligent  adminis- 
tration* 

21.  Government  has  for  its  function  to  direct  the 
action  of  the  whole  community  in  all  the  several 
departments  of  its  activity;  it  b  to  the  community 
what  the  function  of  practical  reasoning  b  to  the 
individual.  The  members  of  the  government  consti* 
tute  the  organ  of  that  function.  But  however  these 
members  may  have  been  selected,  and  to  whichever 
of  the  two  systems  the  government  may  belong,  the 
practical  questions  which  have  to  be  decided  are 
always  amenable  to  the  final  criteria  of  justice  and 

.  liberty.  Thb  reference  to  the  ends  or  criterb  b 
entirely  independent  of  the  form  of  government,  or 
of  the  stage  at  whidh  its  development  has  arrived. 

22.  Practical  questions  are  always  questions  for 
individuals;  it  b  for  every  individual,  who  takes  any 
part  in  public  aflarrs,  to  consider  what  the  conduct 
of  the  body  with  which  he  acts  ought  to  be,  in  order 
to  determine  what  he  ought  to  contribute  to  make 
it  Individuab  have  to  decide  wholly  their  own, 
partially  the  conduct  of  the  state;  they  have  to  de* 
cide,  but  for  the  good  of  others,  and  as  representing 
others  The  conduct  of  the  state  b  collective,  but 
its  conscience  as  well  as  its  motive  b  dbtributive. 
The  result  of  its  conscience  being  distributive  b  not 
to  release  it  from  the  obligations  of  morality,  but  to 
impose  conduct  dictated  by  the  morality  of  one  in- 
terest or  party  upon  others,  according  as  one  or  other 
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is  predominant  or  in  a  minority*  lliedoniinant  part]r» 
which  determines  the  collective  action  of  the  whole, 
is  not  released  from  moral  obligations;  but  there  M^t. 
arises  for  it  the  further  question,  how  fiur  it  is  justi* 
fied  in  overriding  the  mcnral  convictions  of  the  parties 
or  interests  which  are  in  the  minority.  ^  The  ac- 
tion of  man  in  the  Statey**  says  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his 
Chapter  of  Autobiography,  page  58,  ^  b  moral,  as 
truly  as  it  is  in  the  individual  sphere;  although  it 
be  limited  by  the  &ct  that,  as  he  is  combined  with 
others  whose  views  and  wills  may  differ  from  his 
own,  the  sphere  of  the  cipmmon  operations  must  be 
limited,  first,  to  the  things  in  which  all  are  agreed ; 
secondly,  to  the  things  in  which,  though  they  may 
not  be  agreed,  yet  equity  points  out,  and  the  public 
sense  acknowledges,  that  the  whole  should  be  bound 
by  the  sense  of  the  majority.''  The  question  then  is 
how  those  things,  in  which  the  whole  should  be  bound 
by  the  sense  of  the  majority,  are  to  be  distinguished^ 
whether  by  members  of  tiie  majority  itself  or  by 
critics  outside. 

23.  The  much-debated  question  as  to  the  proper 
limits  of  the  functions  of  government  is  thus  opened. 
One  extreme  view  is  to  restrict  these  functions  to 
the  protection  of  person  and  property;  the  opposite 
extreme  to  extend  them  to  the  establishment  of  all 
spiritual  interests  whatever.  It  may  be  laid  down, 
however,  that  neither  the  origin  nor  the  scope  of 
government  is  decisive  of  the  limits  of  its  functions; 
that  is  to  say,^  neither  the  supposed  ayayxaibf  or  mini* 
mum  of  government,  such  as  must  have  existed  in 
any  government  even  at  its  origin,  is  to  limit  the 
benefits  which  government  may  become  capable  of 
conferring  in  more  advanced  societies,  nor  is  the 
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.;goKn.  .  joope  of  iti  action,  which  is  coextaudve  with  that 
^L.  of  morality  (§  84.  i),  to  impose  upon  it  functions 
Auqr.  equal  with  its  scope.  The  benefits  which  are  practi* 
cally  found  attainable  by  its  means  are  the  only  con* 
sideration  which  points  out  the  proper  limits  of  its 
functions.  We  are  thus  brought  back  to  the  ques* 
tion  in  the  shape  in  which  it  was  presented  in  the 
preceding  paragraph.  The  question  as  to  the  limitsi 
of  the  functions  of  government  is  only  this  question 
over  again,  in  a  more  general  and  abstract  shape; 
for,  before  we  can  say  what  general  classes  of  mea- 
sures are  within  the  proper  Comi^etcnce  of  govern* 
ment,  we  must  have  some  decisive  experience  of  what 
kinds  of  action  may  properly  be  imposed  on  a  mass 
by  the  will  of  a  majority,  or  of  its  organs. 

24.  Greater  definiteness  may  be  given  to  this 
mode  of  stating  these  questions,  for  to  attempt  their 
solution  by  advocating  any  particular  policy  would 
be  beyond  the  purpose  of  the  present  work,  by  re- 
calling the  four  remaining  heads  of  internal  law  and 
internal  policy.  These  are  the  administrative;  penal; 
material;  material  and  moral  heads.  Every  direction 
given  by  government  to  tiic  action  of  the  community 
or  of  its  members,  in  any  matter,  takes  the  shape  of 
a  law  or  a  command,  more  or  less  temporary,  more 
or  less  special,  falling  under  one  or  more  of  these 
divisions.  For  instance,  sanitary  regulations  belong 
partiy  to  the  first,  parUy  to  the  last  of  them ;  taxa- 
tion to  the  first  and  third ;  education,  marriage,  and 
devolution  of  property,  to  the  fourth.  A  satisfiictory 
government  must  be  in  possession  of  the  best  know- 
ledge attainable  on  all  subjects  which  inunediately 
relate  to  human  activity.  It  must  be  able  to  draw 
the  line  between  interfering  and  abstaining  firoin  in- 
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terferencei  and,  when  it  decides  for  tiie  former,  miut     gj«B- 
be  in  a  poeiticm  to  interfore  for  the  best  advantage.       — - 
Its  aim  ought  to  be  not  to  supersede  but  to  guide      nbiy. 
and  increase  individual  effbrti  individual  intelligence 
and  morality. 

25.  Finally  I  would  remark  that,  since  the  ends 
or  criteria  of  justice  and  liberty  are  final,  and  not 
always  capable  of  immediate  application,  the  means 
which  may  be  adopted  to  realise  them  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  final  state  to  be  attained  by  those 
means.  This  applies  more  especially  to  liberty,  as 
being  less  determiDate  than  justice.  By  liberty  is 
meant  not  fi-eedom  of  one  person  from  the  control 
of  others,  but  the  fireedom  of  his  reflective  modes  of 
consciousness  firom  the  predominant  influence  of  the 
direct  modes,  whether  this  influence  is  derived  firom 
his  own  passions;  or  from  hb  fears  and  hopes  from 
t)ther  persons.  (See  §§  73.  23,  and  82.  2)i  It  may 
often  happen  that  to  set  a  person  free  from  influences 
of  the  latter  kind  is -only  to  subject  him  more  com* 
pletely  to  influences  of  the  former.  In  other  words, 
so  long  as  the  final  state  is  unattained,  there  is  a 
certain  educational  function  in  government,  a  certain 
discipline  to  be  exercis^ed  by  it;  and  this  not  only 
in  penal  matters,  but  in  all  the  branches  of  legisla- 
tion ;  a  function  whidi  cannot  be  laid  aside  without 
disregarding  the  moral  end  and  scope  of  government, 
without  restricting  it  to  material  purposes  alone. 
The  laws  upon  which  the  civil  institution  of  marriage 
rests  are  an  instance.  To  give  the  support  of  law  to 
any  contracts  whatever,  irrespective  of  their  pulrpose, 
would  prima  facie  be  a  policy  in  accordance  with 
liberty;  but  if  the  eflTect  of  such  a  pdicy  were  to 
endanger  marrii^  as  a  practical  custom,  an  effect 
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Bom  tv     whioh  might  reasonably  be  apprehendedi  the  tend* 
enojr  of  the  policy  to  favour  true  liberty  in  the  end 

lU^.  would  very  justly  bo  doubtful.  Govemment  there* 
fore  cannot  escape  from  the  necessity  of  forming  a 
definite  view  of  the  moral  ends  which  it  ought  to 
pursue,  and  of  the  degree  and  mode  <tf  interference 
with  individual  conduct  most  conducive  to  those 
ends.  And  this  in  fiict  forms  the  highest  and  most 
difficidt  problem  of  policy. 

a6.  To  adopt  an  expression  of  ColeridgCi  every 
advance  in  spiritual  life  leaves  a  dead  law  behind  it, 
at  once  dcstr9ycd  and  fulfilled  Wherever  love  is, 
there  law  is  fulfilled;  where  love  reigns,  law  ceases. 
The  ethical  writer  has  notlimg  to  do  here  but  to 
repeat  and  generalise  St  Paul.  What  he  declared 
in  the  case  of  the  Jewish  law  being  fulfilled  in  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  is  true  of  all  law  in  relation  to  mor* 
ality,  the  law  of  love,  of  liberty,  of  conscience.  Law 
oriscs  out  of  the  midst  of  morality,  is  added  to  mor* 
ality,  in  conMe<iucnce  of  tnuiHgressionsof  the  conduct 
dictated  by,  or  of  the  conflict  of  other  nioti>n}s  with 
tlie  motives  of,  cotiscionce  and  love,  tSp  wagd^daufit 
xdgw  wf9tTi$ii.  Whenever  these  transgressions  and 
this  conflict  shall  cease,  the  undisturbed  reign  of 
conscience  and  love  begins  again,  law  ceasing  with 
the  transgressions  and  the  conflict.  Conscience  re- 
sisted is  law,  unresisted  is  liberty.  The  same  is  true 
of  international  as  of  civil  law,  of  law  between  classes 
as  between  individuals,  of  law  in  matters  soH^alled 
self-regarding  as  in  matters  regarding  others;  The 
furthest  aim  of  statesmanship  therefore,  the  ideal  of 
its  activity,  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  domiinion 
of  conscience  in  every  individual,  and  for  the  union 
of  men  into  one  great  fSunily,  bound  together  by 
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Inrotharly  affMtioQ;  to  hastm  the  timei  tut  diftaat  ^«^ 

though  it  may  be,  when  — 

«<Ubei«ted  outfit  ^^' 
AU  dlffeieiiot  wttli  hit  Mow  mtn  oompcNUi 
ShiU  be  kft  itaBdiiig  free  to  free  wttk  Ood." 
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LOQIO  OF  THB  PBAOTICAL  BOtgBCMB. 


Mm.  Hon  Mekt  Iq  the  inffl  t   O  liMTte%  I  liaT«  ^r  wUi  t 


$  92.  !•  Whbv  we  look  back  upon  the  ooune  followed 
up  to  the  present  Chapter,  in  order  to  prepare  our 
next  spring,  we  find  that  we  have  been  eonstructing 
an  Art  of  life.  Practical  science,  with  its  logic,  is 
another  name  for  art.  The  distinction  between  art 
and  science  is  not  a  separation,  but  a  distinction  of 
aspect  in  one  and  the  same  thing  or  object-matter. 
That  which  is  science  in  its  nature,  in  its  results 
earliest  and  latest,  is  art  in  its  process.  The  method 
of  discovery  is  art  Art  is  the  discovery  of  means 
to  ends,  the  discovery  6f  the  comparative  importance 
of  ends,  no  less  than  the  application  of  the  means  to 
.  the  ends,  or  than  the  choice  between  the  ends  them- 
selves. For,  on  the  one  hand,  the  application  of 
means  to  ends  is  the  discovery  of  means  to  apply 
them,  or  of  the  method  of  application,  so  that  the 
actual  muscular  movements,  the  ultimate  steps  of  all 
in  the  process,  are  the  only  part  of  art  which  is  not 
science,  and  these  are  under  the  guidance  of  volition 
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and  acieiice  foUowa  immediately  from  the  analyaia  of  aM«f i 
voluntary  redintegration^  whtdi,  in  all  inatancea  of 
it,  containa  inseparably  the  two  elements  of  emotion 
and  framewwk,  of  matter  and  form.    All  reasoning 
is  choice ;  its  motive  power  connsts  in  the  general 
pleasure  of  harmonising  fi-amework  or  form;  just  aa 
that  of  the  reasoning  called  practicid  ccmaists  in  the 
pleasure  of  harmonising  specific  pleasures.    Reaaoo* 
ing  therefore,  both  speculative  and  practical,  is  art  in 
respect  of  its  motive  power  or  its  process;  but  inas- 
much as  it  is  reasoning,  or  conscious  voliti<m  aiming 
at  the  true  as  well  as  moved  by  the  pleasureable,  it 
is  science.    There  is  no  science  to  which  this  does 
not  apply,  however  independent  of  human  effort,  or 
even  human  existence,  it  may  appear,  astronomy  for 
instance.  We  seem  to  have  gradually  discovered  pre* 
existmg  tacts;  but  the  discovery  has  been  an  inven- 
tion,  the  system  of  the  heavens  a  construction,  of 
science;  the  method  has  been  art,  the  result  science. 
So  aboin  what  are  wmmonly  caUed  arts,  engmeering 
for  instance ;  practical  engineering  consbts  in  the 
discovery  of  facts  of  nature,  the  comparative  strength 
and  durability  of  materials,  wood,  stone,  iron,  and  in 
different  shapes,  solid  or  ^lindrical,  of  their  malle* 
ability,  of  the  firmness  of  different  soils,  of  the  pres- 
sure of  water,  and  so  on.     The  skill  employed  in  the 
discovery  and  arrangement  of  facts  like  these,  and  in 
the  directions  given  to  workmen  in  consequence,  is 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  skill,  called  rpf^T^n^T^  which 
makes  one  workman  excel  another  in  executing  those 
directions ;  that  skill  of  hand  which  is  so  valuable 
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conmsts  in  the  ccmiplete  guidance  of  the  hand  by 
perceptionfli  and  the  complete  accurncy  of  those  per* 
ceptions. 

2.  Yet  the  metaphysical  distinction  of  aspects  in 
this  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  becomes  the  ground 
of  an  empirical  distinction ;  that  class  of  phenomena 
in  which  one  aspect  predominates  being  named  after 
that  aspect,  and  the  oUier  class  of  phenomena  after  the 
other.  Accordingly  we  find  some  classes  or  branches 
of  science  namod  arts,  and  others  sciences.  And  it 
follows  that  there  is  no  art  without  its  correspondmg 
science,  no  science  without  its  corresponding  art 
The  empirical  distinction  between  art  and  science.is 
drawn  by  a  reference  to  the  metaphysical  distinction 
between  them  as  aspects,  art  behig  the  process,  science 
the  stage  started  from  and  the  stage  reached  by  the 
process;  and  in  the  following  way.  Whatever  is 
already  acquired  or  known  is  science,  the  advance 
into  the  unknown,  that  is,  further  acquisition,  is  art, 
the  application  of  means,  dra\Mi  from  the  already 
acquired  knowledge,  to  the  ^id,  aa  yet  only  vaguely 
designated,  of  future  knowledge.  Art  b  founded  on 
science  and  advances  to  science,  its  constructions  be»  . 
come  iscience,  and  serve  again  as  material  or  founda* 
ti6n  for  art.  Again,  the  direction  is  given  by  science, 
by  the  *  end  Vaguely  designated  ;*  the  end  in  view 
commands  the  application  of  means,  that  is,  directs 
the  art,  while  the  means  are  supplied  by  the  already 
acquired  science.  Practical  science,  as  distinguished 
from  speculative,  is  that  which  begins  by  fixing  and 
precisely  designating  the  end  to  be  attained,  and  pro- 
ceeds by  discovering  the  means  and  materials,  and 
finally  the  mode  or  means  of  applying  them  to  the 
end,  that  is,  by  directing  the  art.   Speculative  science, 
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keeping  tbe  end  in  Tieir,  bat  vagnety  deagmted,     ^^ 
proceeds  by  using  the  means  and  niateriflls  in  any  or       — 
all  ways  consistent  with  that  vaguely  deagnated  end,    ^^ 
further  knowledge  of  the  object-matter  in  questi<Hu  iMtif  J 
Art  occupies  the  intermediate  position  in  both  kinds 
of  science,  practical  and  speculative ;  but  practical 
science  begins  by  deternuning  the  tikn^  speculative 
by  determining  the  means  and  materiab;  practical 
science  commands  and  directs  art  by  definite  aims, 
speculative  by  indefinite;  practical  science  begins  by 
establishing  a  hierarchy  of  aims,  or  nXv,  speculative 
by  establishing  a  hierarchy  of  general  propositions 
concerning  not  wishes  but  facts  of  nature.     Science 
never  knows  beforehand  where  she  will  arrive ;  prac- 
tice alwa}^  knows  it^  if  she  arrives  at  alL     Wlien, 
therefore,  we  are  dealmg,  as  in  the  present  Book, 
with  practical  science  and  its  logic,  the  empirical  dis- 
tinction between  science  and  art  is  the  dbtinction 
between  enquiries  which  determine  the  comparative 
importance  of  ends  and  enquiries  which  determine 
the  means  to  ends  already  adopted  or  fixed. 

3.  To  turn  now  to  another  distinction,  between 
the  sciences  and  arts  themselves.  Metaphjrsic  proper, 
or  in  that  i>art  of  it  which  deab  with  the  formal 
clomont  in  consciousness,  has  no  art  corres{X)nding 
to  it  but  pure  logic,  the  method  of  voluntary  redinte* 
gration  in  its  purest  or  most  abstract  shape.  (**  Time 
and  Space**  §  66  ad  fin.).  But  in  its  larger  accepta- 
tion, when  taking  into  consideration  Feeling  in  all  iU 
varieties,  as  well  as  form,  metaphysic  becomes  ethic, 
and  its  practical  branch  becomes  a  logic  of  ethic 
or  of  practice,  a  determination  of  the  most  general 
principles  which  ought  to  guide,  as  well  as  of  those 
which  actuaUy  guide,  conduct;   it  becomes  a  con- 
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n.     straetiim  of  a  hierarchy  of  aims,  combiniiig  jret  dia- 
—  *      tmgaiBhing  for  that  purpose  both  their  de  fiicto  and 
ft»<^     their  de  jure  validity,  both  those  which  guide  and 
kiticf  aetioa.  thoso  which  ought  to  guide  practice,  practice  being 
the  choice  of  what  is  most  desirable  out  of  what  is 
feasible.    Completeness  and  accuracy  in  picturing  the 
£Eicts  and  feelings,  the  phenomena,  of  human  nature, 
embraced  in  its  analysia,  are  that  which  enables  a 
logic  to  lay  claim  to  validity  as  an  ultimate  guide 
to  practice  or  conduct.    Where  the.  logic  of  practice 
stops,  where  its  general  rules  cease  to  determine  de- 
tails, there  science  ends  and  art  begins.     The  whole 
field  of  human  action  b  enclosed  by  the  science,  but 
no  part  is  fiiUy  cultivated;  this  can  only  be  done  by 
art,  that  is,  by  science  in  progress,  making  further 
application  of  the  results  of  history,  practical  logic, 
physiology,  and  physical  laws.    But  there  is  no  class 
of  phenomena,  no  branch  of  enquiry,  no  art  so  me- 
chanical,  no  science  so  abstract,  which  does  not  fall 
under  the  practical  legislation  of  ethic;  because  there 
is  no  kind  .of  feeling,  whether  sensation,  emotion,  or 
passion,  which  is  excluded  from  the  survey  upon 
which  the  logic  of  ethic  is  built.    The  aim  or  end 
of  every  art  and  every  science  is  judged  by  ethic, 
that  is  to  isay,  is  held  relatively  or  positively  good 
or  bad,  deserving  to  be  pursued  or  neglected,  com- 
manded or  forbidden,  on  ethical  grounds,  inasmuch 
as  these  ums  or  ends  find  their  place  in  the  hierarchy 
of  aims,  of  which  the  logic  of  practice  consists.   Thus 
it  has  been  shown  that  politic  is  subordinate  to  ethic, 
and  both  to  the  generd  laws  of  human  choice  and 
action  which  were  called  the  logic  of  practice.     But 
under  either  politic  or  ethic,  or  partly  under  both, 
must  fall  6very  aim  and  endeavour  which  man  con 
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pn^KMe  to  hinuiel^  and  every  tendency  of  wUeh,  if  ^|*|\^ 
^KmianeonSi  he  can  beocnne  aware.  RelatiTely  to  r^* 
other  branches  of  effort|  ethic  and  politic  are  atehi-  ^J^ 
tectonic;  to  one  or  both  of  them  it  belongs  to  pre*  AmtCi 
scribe  ccmduct  in  any  other,  narrower  and  more 
definite^  branch  of  action,  leaving  it  always  to  eveiy 
branch  to  pursue  its  own  peculiar  methods  and  um 
at  its  own  peculiar  purposes,  so  far  as  they  do  not 
clash  with  the  essential  ends  of  the  higher  and  larger 
sciences  of  practice.  (See  on  the  relation  of  Art  to 
practical  science  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  System  of  Logic, 
Book  vL  €h.  xiL  6th  ed). 

4.  All  branches  of  Imowledge  therefore  may  be 
regarded  alike  either  as  speculative  or-  as  practical, 
according  as  we  consider  them  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  object-matter  with  which  they  are  con- 
cemed,  or  from  that  of  the  aims  or  tendencies  which 
they  are  pursued  in  order  to  satisfy.  But  there  is 
a  class  of  sciences  which,  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  aim  being  fixed  once  for  all,  coinciding  with 
the  circumstance  that  their  object-matter  is  best  ex- 
amined objectively,  are  properly  distinguished  empi- 
rically as  speculative  and  not  as  practical;  the  desire 
of  knowledge  supplies  the  aim  which  makes  them 
practical,  but  the  distinctions  within  this  general  aim 
are  derived  from  the  object-matter  itself.  This  class 
contains  all  the  physical  sciences  in  the  bu^gest  sense 
of  the  term,  including  mathematic  at  one  end  of  the 
list  and  physiology  or  biology  at  the  other.  Those 
pursuits  which  are  conmionly  called  arts  are  founded 
on  these  sciences;  their  results  are  the  materials  or 
m^ans  of  the  several  arts  and  manufactures.  Fixed 
.and  definite  aims  or  wishes  make  these  arts  practical^ 
aathe  general  indefinite  desire  of  kno'u'ledge  makes 
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^^^^     the  8p6calative  sciences  sOi  which  are  their  fimndip 
r^*     tion;  but  the  whole  detail  of  the  arts  consists  in  the 
2U22|^    knowledge  of  laws  of  nature,  results  belong^g  to 
licCMdM.  and  comprehended  under  some  one  or  more  of  the 
phjTsical  sciences.    Between  these  two  extremesi  spe- 
culative sciences  and  arts  which  are  their  detailed 
application,  there  lies  another  class  of  sciences  which 
iBtre  sciences  of  practice.     Wherever  human  action  is 
the  object- matter  of  enquiry,  there  is  or  there  may 
be  a  science  of  practice ;   for  enquiry  into  human 
action  includes  enquiry  into  the  relative  strength 
of  motives  in  consciousness,  the  relative  value  and 
validity  of  feelings  and  aims,  the  mode  of  action  of 
these  motives  as  dho\\ai  by  history  and  experience; 
all  which  things  require  a  subjective  treatment,  as 
.  the  only  means  of  analysing  correctly  the  object- 
matter,  and  as  alone  supplying  the  distinctions  be-  . 
tween  one  branch  of  the  enquixy  and  another.    These 
sciences  of  practice  are  the  subordinate  sciences  to 
the  general  or  architectonic  sciences,  ethic  and  po- 
litic; and  they  are  distinguished  from  the  speculative 
and  physical  sciences,  with  their  dependent  arts,  by 
this,  that  human  action  is  the  object^matter  4lealt 
with  as  well  as  the  power  dealing  with  it;  or  that 
human  action  is  the  end  as  well  as  the  means. 

5.  Each  of  the  subordinate  sciences  of  practice 
so  determined  has  both  a  speculative  and  a  practical 
luranch  or  dej)artment.  Just  as  the  physical  sciences, 
as  shown  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  supply  the  de- 
tailed knowledge  in  which  the  arts  consist,  or,  in 
other  words,  have  their  practical  departments  in  the 
arts  which  are  their  applications,  so  each  science  of 
practice,  which  differs  from  physical  science  only  in 
having  conscious  human  action  for  its  object-matter, 
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hai  ite  practical  department  in  the  art  of  action  whidi 
is  founded  on  the  laws  discovered  by  it|  and  the  logic 
of  which  is  the  logic  of  that  science.  The  logic  of 
the  art|  or  constructive  practice,  is  the  result  of  the 
analysb  given  of  the  phenomena  hy  the  correspond- 
ing  sciencCi  or  speculative  department  of  the  art.  The 
logic  connects  the  art  of  action,  the  branch  of  prac* 
tice,  with  the  science  of  action,  or  the  practical  science, 
its  speculative  branch.  This  has  been  exhibited  al- 
ready in  the  present  work ;  Book  L  contained  the  ana- 
IjTsis  of  the  phenomena  of  action  generally;  Book  ii. 
has  contained  the  logic  of  practice  genenUly,.  of  ethic 
and  of  politic,  general  laws  of  general  iictions,  founded 
on  that  analysis.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  more 
special  sciences  and  arts  of  action  subordinate  to  the 
architectonic  arts  of  action,  ethic  and  politic.  The 
practical  bronchus  of  die  difTerent  special  practical 
sciences,  in  distinction  from  tho^  dependent  on  the 
physical  sciences,  may  be  cdled  arts  of  action,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  arts  of  knowledge. 

6.  When  we  ask  what  these  special  {Practical  sci- 
ences with  their  corresponding  arts  of  action  are,  it 
is  clear  in  the  first  place  that  any  cla^s  of  emotions, 
or  any  group  of  functions,  may  be  the  object-matter 
of  such  a;  science  and  art.  For  instance^  the  religious 
emotions  nmy  have  a  special  science  or  branch  of  en- 
quiry devoted  to  them,  and  the  corresponding  art  of 
action  will  be  the  establishment  of  a  cultus,  or  system 
of  religious  practices.  Every  developed  religion  has 
such  a  system;  but  since  the  cultus  depends  upon 
the  formation  of  the  religion  itself,  the  universal  re- 
ligion of  mankind,  being  as  yet  tlie  religion  of  the 
future,  has  no  cultus  yet  finally  formed.  Cultus  is 
the  art  of  actioti,  corresponding  to  the  practical  sci* 
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n.  ence,  theology,  the  objept*inatter  of  which  contisti 
in  the  religious  emotions,  with  their  inseparable  ob« 
ject|  God  Every  practical  science  has  its  batts  in 
some  distinct  departaient  of  human  emotional  activity, 
firom  which  it  draws  its  conceptions,  and  in  which  it 
finds  its  motives  of  enquiry.  Theology  was  origin* 
ally  undistinguished  from  philosophy  generally,  as 
was  shown  in  §  88.  13  et  seqq.;  but  with  the  de* 
velopment  of  character  there  comes  also  a  develop* 
meiit  of  science,  and  each  department  is  then  distin* 
guinhed  from  tlio  rest  and  |)Inced  u|K)n  an  hidc|)endont 
footing.  The  effect  of  this  development  is  not  to 
destroy  but  to  renovate  theology,*  by  assigning  it  its 
proper  place  and  its  proper  function,  as  the  science 
of  the  religious  emotions  and  their  inseparable  object 
or  objective  aspect. 

7.  Again,  the  phenomena  included  in  poetic  ima- 
gination have  a  special  science,  but  one  as  yet  in  a 
very  imperfect  state,  existing  in  literature,  not  or- 
ganised into  science,  usually  known  as  criticism*  The 
phenomena  of  poetic  imagination  have  not  hftherto 
been  analysed  and  described  with  sufficient  accuracy 
to  admit  of  a  logic,  or  practical,  science,  being  founded 
on  them.  The  scattered  intuitions  of  critics  are  tend- 
ing no  doubt  to  this  result ;  and  on  this  account  I 
have  been  led  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  ana- 
lysis of  these  phenomena,  as  well  as  to  thoaie  of  re- 
ligion, in  Book  i.  Poetry  the  art  is  fistr  ohead  of 
criticism  the  science.  The  arts  of  action  subordin- 
ate to  poetry,  standing  as  they  do  nearer  to  arts  of 
knowledge,  from  dealing  with  phenomena  of  sensa- 
ticm'  rather  than  of  emotion,  are  in  a  more  advanced 
condition  {  that  is  to.  say,  the  rules  of  crlticisnl,  their 
science,  arc  more  completely  established.   «Suoh  arts, 
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for  JMtanoei  are  diote  of  metre  end  riiythm,  of  etrae* 
tore  end  division  of  poansi  end  even  of  the  employ* 
menC  of  imegesi  metaphor,  and  siinilei  the  phj  of 
fimcjr,  and  roles  ci  rhetoric  The  eflbct  of  this  or  jS? 
that  metre,  staniai  stn^e,  rhyfne,  or  alliteration, 
on  the  ear;  ci  the  combination  of  this  image  with 
that,  in  fimcy  and  in  rhetoric,  upon  the  understand* 
ing  or  critical  taste;  are  matters  admitting  of  more 
ready  measurement  and  agreement  than  the  effect  of 
imoginative  and  emotionsi  expression  upon  the  ima- 
ginative and  cniotioual  tem|K'ramcnt  of  the  hearcn 
The  same  holds  good  with  tiie  other  fine  arts;  the 
laws  of  harmony  in  music,  of  composition  in  the 
plastic  and  pictorial  arts^  are  more  subject  to  ad- 
mitted rule  than  what  is  called  the  inspiration  of 
genius,  which  means  the  emotional  and  imaginative 
character  of  the  artist  evidenced  by  his  work.  The 
science  of  criticism,  and  that  science  which  corre- 
sponds tor  the  art  of  cidtuSi  have  also  an  historical 
aspect  or  branch,  and  may  be  considered  as  special 
portions  of  history  or  historical  science.  The  same 
is  also  true  ci  those  sciences  and  arts  about  to  be 
mentioned. 

8.  There  are  other  sciences  which  are  more  ad*  Audi 
vanced.  One  is  the  science  of  the  motives  and  feelings 
acting  on  men  disciplined  in  masses;  its  correspond- 
ing art  of  action  is  the  Art  of  War,  under  which  head 
the  scientific  branch  has  been  included.  The  need 
for  defence  and  for  the  means  of  exerting  power  felt 
by  organised  states,  against  the  corresponding  powers 
of  other  states,  b  tiie  practical  foundation  of  the  sci- 
ence, and  the  cause  of  the  existence  of  armies.  The 
whole  art  of  war  *  consists  in  effecting,  tiie  whole 
science  in  disooverlng  tiie  conditions  of  effecting,  one 
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AmtSL     general  purpoMi  namdyi  to  reduce  an  enemy  to  aub* 

*      miaaion  by  operating  on  hia  feara.    The  meana  by 

fWM  which  cpuragCi  energy,  and  material  forceSi  are  in* 
kiuof  Mttaa.  creaaed  in  one  armyi  and  those  by  whicb  they  are 
decreased  or  destroyed  in  the  other,  whether  these 
means  consist  in  mondei  physical  strength,  supply 
of  food,  weapons,  tactic,  or  strategy,  are  the  object* 
matter  of  the  science  to  discover,  of  the  art  to  apply. 
The  science  is  practical,,  and  the  art  an  art  of  action. 

9.  Diplomacy  is  another  practical  science  and  art 
of  action.  It  is  the  art  of  conducting  the  public 
intercourse  between  States.  It  requires  in  the  diplo- 
matist a  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  motives  and 
their  relative  strength,  not  in  a  general  or  merely 
speculative  manner,  but  as  they  exist  in  the  character 
of  the  rulers  of  the  particular  states  and  under  the 
particular  circumstances  in  question.  Tbis  know- 
ledge being  requisite  is  what  makes  the  science  a 
practical  one;  the  knowledge  which  may  be  called 
preliminary,  such  as  legal,  historical,  economical  in* 
formation,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  states  concerned,  is  not  constitutive  of 
the  science. of  diplomacy,  though  most  requisite  to 
success  in  it.  The  art  of  diplomacy  is  the  applica- 
tion of  this  knowledge;  it  is  like  the  art  of  conver- 
sation, bringing  point  after  point  to  bear  upbn  the 
person  ^vith  whom  you  are  conversing,  yielding  one 
and  pressing  another  according  to  the  end  in  view. 
Diplomacy  is  indiilerent  to  peace  or  war;  it  may  be 
used  for  all  purposes,  and  of  course  may  be  made 
dther  to  support  or  to  obviate  the  need  of  war,  by 
gaining  the  same  ends  at  less  cost,  or  by  agreements 
to  the  common  advantage  of  both  states. 

10.  The  foregoing  arts  or  sciences  bear  all  of 
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th«m  a  ^M^al  oharaoteri  but  fiur  more  goneral  ii  tlio  bmil 
one  now  to  be  mentiotied,  although  it  may  be  broken  — * 
up  into  aeveral  eubordinate  less  general  b^andiesi  the  im^ 
art  or  acienoe  of  Medicine.  The  art  of  preserving  the  aiutCMta^ 
body  in  health  cannot  possibly  be  separated  from  that 
of  preserving  the  mind  in  health;  the  two  branches 
into  which  Jl  human  effort  may  be  divided,  as  deter* 
mined  by  their  ends,  mens  sana  in  corpore  sanO|  are 
mutually  dependent  and  reactive  on  each  other.  No 
disease  of  body  but  is  evidenced  sooner  or  later  by 
some  disease  of  mind;  no  disease  of  mind  but  de- 
pends on  some  disease  of  body  as  its  immediate  or 
proximate  cause.  And  not  only  so,  but  there  are 
many  diseases  of  body  which  cannot  be  reached,  in 
order  to  a  cure,  but  by  o|)erations  directed  upon  the 
mind,  by  restoring  mental  ease  or  cheerfulness,  or 
otherwise  acting,  as  it  is  said,  upon  the  imagination. 
Not  that  the  states  of  consciousness  so  introduced, 
or  so  modified,  are  as  such  the  causes  of  the  cure, 
but  the  nerve  states  and  nerve  movements  so  intro- 
duced or  modified,  upon  which  these  states  of  con* 
sciousness  depend,  and  from  which  they  are  named; 
according  to  what  was  said  in  §  57. 

II.  Equally  general  is  the  art  or  science  of  edu-  TanHi 
cation.  In  considering  the  true  outlines  of  this  great 
subject,  the  first  distinction  to  be  drawn  b  between 
training  for  any  special  purpose,  or  calling  in  life, 
and  training  the  faculties  generally,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times expressed,  educating  man  as  man.  The  special 
purposes  of  the  former  branch  of  education  may  be 
of  all  degrees  of  generality  compared  to  each  other; 
it  matters  not .  for  the  present  distinction,  whether 
the  training  is  for  a  manual  trade,  or  for  business, 
or  for  a  lawyer*s  career,  or  for  ah  artbt's,  or  for 
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;a     a  politician's  or  statesman's;  all  alike  are  exduded 
— '      from  that  general  education  which  conusts  in  train* 
TntdeH     ing  the  fiiculties  common  to  all  men  alike,  and  giving 


iitt  •€  Mtioo,  them  that  harmoniously  <»*ganised  development  which 
is  independieht  of  the  special  walk  in  life,  and  a  high 
degree  of  which  in  all  members  of  society,  whatever 
their  rank  or  falling,  is  the  great  object  of  attainment 
for  humanity. 

1 2.  In  the  next  place,  this  general  education  must 
be  still  farther  restricted.     In  one  sense  education 
never  ceases  but  with  life;  but  in  the  practical  sense 
of  a  systematic  education  applicable  to  men  in  masses, 
it  is  only  up  to  a  certain,  though  of  course  varying, 
age  that  it  can  be  carried  on.    In  speaking  of  educa- 
tion,  therefore,  general  education  for  the  young  is 
what  is  intended.  What  are  the  principles  upon  which 
this  practical  science  or  art  ought  to  be  founded?  The 
confusion  of  general  with  special  education  seems  to 
me  to  have  chiefly  hindered  us  hitherto  from  attain* 
ing  a  clear  insight  into  thb  point.     The  divisions  of 
general  education,  as  now  defined,  must  be  taken 
fr*om  the  broad  distinctions  of  Character.    Education 
is  the  training   of  character,  the  strengthening  of 
the  power  of  self-control,  the  organised  development 
of  the  diflTcrcnt  tendencies  and  dispositions  of  which 
the  .character  is  composed,  an  analysis  of  which  was 
given  in  Book  i.  Chap.  iv.    Education  ought  to  be 
varied  so  as  to  suit  the  varieties  of  character  in  difp 
ferent  individuals;  each  variety  has  its  own  line  of 
development,  each  has  its  oivn  limits  to  the  modifi- 
cations which  can  practically  or  profitably  be  intro- 
duced into  it;  but  the  main  divisions  and  ground 
])lan  of  education  will  be  common  to  all. 

13.  The  general  aim  of  education  accordingly  is 
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to  promote  the  aetiTe  powcm  of  the  mind  in  eadi  of     ^^ 
the  main  diyinoos  in  iriiich  they  may  be  dispbyed, 
and  to  harmoniae  these  directions  cf  activity  with 
each  other.    The  crude  empirical  distinction  between 
action  and  speculation  is  entirely  useless  here.    Ac* 
tivity  is  shown  not  separately,  but  involved  in  the 
two  main  directions  of  activity  either  predominantiy 
intellectual  or  predominantiy  emotional,  or  in  a  direc- 
tion where  both  elements'  are  present  in  cquilibriunL 
The  three  great  branches  of  general  education  are, 
accordingly,  the  intellectual,  emotional,  and  aesthetic; 
all  of  which  must  be  carried  on  more  or  less  Mmul- 
taneously,  and  with  reference  to  the  progress  made 
in  each.     In  the  intellectual  branch,  the  chief  means 
and  mode   of  general   training  of  the   intellectual 
powers  consist  in  the  study  of  language,  for  this  offers 
the  means. of  directing  the  attention  to  precbion  of 
thought,  by  comparing  the  different  shades  of  mean* 
ing  attached  to  different  forms  of  expression,  and  by 
comparing  the  different  modes  of  expressing  the  same 
or  similar  meanings  by  the  idioms  of  different  Ian- 
guages.     The  second  great  means  of  general  intel- 
lectual  training  is  the  study  of  history,  that  is,  the 
history  of  human  culture  at  different  eras  and  among 
different  nations.     In  order  to  this,  some  knowledge 
must  be  gained  of  the  physical  world,  and  of  man's 
position  in  it;   that  is  to  say,  some  knowledge  of 
mathematic  and  of  physical  science  is  indispensable, 
•8  a   condition   of  historical   knowledge.      Besides 
which,  both  mathematic  and  physical  science  stand 
on  pround  of  their  own,  the  former  as  a  general 
training  of  the  reasoning  powers,  the  latter  of  the 
perceptive.    Four  modes  or  objects  of  study  are  thus 
distinguished  m  the  inteUectual  branch  of  education ; 
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^j>^     Imguage,  histoiyf  mathematic,  and  phyucal  tdraoei 
—        at  least  in  some  department  of  it    It  is  saperfluooa 
J^j^j^    to  point  out  how  closely  this  branch,  in  all  its  modeS| 
^9t9gtkm.  is  connected  with  ccsthetio  culture,  the  second  great 
branch  of  general  education.     This  consists  in  train* 
ing  the  powers  of  pontic  imagination,  which  beginS| 
or  has  its  earliest  foundation  laid,  in  the  pleasure 
taken  in  beautiful  objects  of  sight,  beautiful  sounds 
of  voice  and  musical  instruments,  and  in  tlte  learning 
to  produce  them;  a  part  of  the  training  which  seems 
adapted  to  the  ver}*  earliest  period  of  life  at  which 
any  education  can  take  place.     Most  children  either 
draw,  build,  or  sing,  naturally  and  spontaneously, 
and  advantage  should  be  taken  of  this  disposition,  as 
the  first  groundwork  of  education.    Thirdly  tlie  emo- 
tional tendencies,  the  moral  and  religious  feelings, 
should  be  simultaneously  tniined  and  developed;  and 
this  is  not  the  less  an  educational  process  that  it  de« 
pends  chiefly  oiV  the  example  of  the  educators  and  of 
elders  generally,  knd  on  their  conduct  towards  those  . 
who  are  being  educated.     Instruction  in  dogma  or 
mythology  is  not  moral  or  religious  education,  though, 
like  instruction  in  ever}*thing  else,  it  may  be  made 
its  vehicle ;  it  is,  if  anything,  a  (lart  of  intellectual 
education.     The  aim  by  which  emotional  education 
is  defined  is  that  of  strengthening  the  good  moral 
emotions,  and  forming  a  habit  of  subjecting  the  in- 
ferior  ones  to  their  control. 

14.  Such  is  an  outline  of  a  general  education 
which  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  metaphysical 
analysis  attempted  in  the  foregoing  Book.  It  is  the 
minimum  of  what  general  education  must  contain, 
to  be  a  general  education  at  all;  a  minimum  deter- 
mined by  reference  to  the  different  functions  in  the 
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character.    It  is  tbe  folindatioii  for  preserving  and     !^^^ 
fiirther  dereloping  the  meki$  sanai  to  which  medicine       — * 
fumiflhea  the  complementary  condition^  in  corpora     f|^|gai 
sano.     Such  an  education  ought  to  be  within  the  AiffactiM 
reach  oi  every  member  of  the  hiunan  family,  not  in 
the  meagre  miserable  degree  in  which  it  now  fidls 
to  the  lot  of  the  immense  majority,  but  in  a  degree 
.   much  nearer,  at.  any  rate,  to  that  in  which  the  most 
cultured  classes  at  present  enjoy  it.     Then  and  not 
till  then  will  the  mass  of  the  population  be  compet* 
ent  judges  of  the  political  conduct  and  policy  of  their 
rulersi  not  indeed  in  the  character  of  skilled  politi- 
cians, but  as  those  persons,  who  are  judges  of  any 
work  for  whose  use  pr  benefit  it  is  destined  (§91. 19). 
For  even  in  this  kind  of  judgment  there  are  degrees 
of  competence,  and  those  are  most  likely  to  be  dis* 
satisfied  with  results  who  are  ignorant  of  the  obstacles 
which  may  have  opposed  their  realisation,  or  which 
may  still  prevent  the  realisation  of  better. 

§  93.  I.  General  philology  or  the  science  of  lan- 
guage is  also  a  practical  and  not  a  speculative  science. 
Its  object-matter,  language,  b  a  phenomenon  of  human 
action  guided  by  motives,  and  determined  by  the  wish 
or  need  to  express,  retain,  and  communicate,  states 
of  consciousness.  The  distinctions  in  language  are 
or  may  be  as  numerous  and  subtil  as  those  in  con- 
sciousness; the  phenomena  of  both  equally  varied. 
The  motives  which  have  led  men  to  choose  this 
sound  rather  than  that  to  express  a  fteling  or  a 
thought,  this  or  that  grammatical  form  to  express 
this  or  that  relation  of  thought,  or  mode  of  connect- 
ing images  and  feelings,  —  motives  of  ease  in  pro- 
nunciation, of  euphony,  of  pleasure  or  clearness  in 
imitation,  as  in  onomatopoeia,  of  pleasure  or  relief  in 
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BooKiL     ezpraning  strong  feelings  by  load  or  empliasiaed 
—  *      soandsi  and  so  on^: — ^inotives  which  we  may  observe 

piLiogr.  still  at  work  in  modifying  language,— these  and  such 
motives  as  these,  being  many,  and  varying  in  their 
action  upon  different  individuals  and  races,  and. upon 
the  same  at  different  times,  are  that  which  mak^^  the 
science  a  practical  one.  The  art  of  action,  founded 
on  this  science,  consists  in  applying  its  discovered 
laws  to  modify  and  improve  speech;  an  art  certainly 
which  is  not  capable  of  exerting  very  much  influence 
upon  language,  owing  to  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  those  who  are  cajmble  of  exerting  it  scten* 
tifically,  language  being  formed  and  modified  by  the 
united  but  inartistic  efforts  of  masses  of  men;  but 
which  nevertheless  is  of  some  effect  already,  and  may 
become  more  effective  when  its  principles  are  more 
commonly  e3tablished.  (See,  on  the  subject  of  this 
and  the  two  following  paragraphs,  Prof.  Whitney's 
remarks,  in  his  Language  and  the  Study  of  Lan- 
guage,  Lect.  iL  English  edit  Trilbner).  It  might 
even  have  weight  in  accelerating  and  guiding  the 
establishment  of  a  common  language  between  races 
now  speaking  different  ones,^  lind  thus  removing  one 
of  the  greatest  obst^les  to  unity  of  interest  between 
nations. 

a.  Some  persons  argue  fVom  the  small  power 
which  individuals  can  exert,  over  language,  or  from 
this  together  with  our  ignorance  of  the  first  steps  in 
its  fonnation,  that  the  science  is  one  of  the  same  order 
as  the  physical  sciences,  a  speculative  not  a  practical 
one.  Its  laws,  it  is  said,  are  as  much  beyond  our 
power  to  alter  as  the  laws  of  physical  nature;  they 
depend  upon  the  constitution  of  the  organs  of  voice; 
the  connection  of  which  with  thought  is  perhaps  in* 
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wtratMe^  and  the  effects  of  which  are  only  seen  in     bmkil 


!▼• 


knguages  which  we  never  discover  in  the  act  of  first 
fiMrmotioni  but  always  in  act  of  re-formation  or  modi-     nLiii 
fication.    Gonuderations  like  these  do  not  appear  to 
me  conclosive  against  holding  the  science  of  langoage 
to  be  a  practical  one.    Practice  meansi  not  that  the 
phenomena  included  by  it  are  entirely  due  to  volition, 
but  that  they  are  phenomena  making  part  of  the 
same  conscious  agents  who  exert  the  volition.    Tliis 
is  the  case  with  the  phenomena  of  language ; .  the  spon- 
taneous actions  of  the  vocal  organs,  dependent  upon 
physical  structure  and  function,  and  so  far  falling 
under  physical  science,  are  all  of  them  modified  and 
guided  by  volition  before  becoming  language;  and 
those  of  them  that  are  not  so  modified  are  not  lan- 
guage.   Language  means  sounds  expressing  feeling 
or  thought     The  spontaneous  connection  of  vocal 
sounds  with  feelings  and  images,  caused. by  the  trans- 
mission of  some  stimulus  from  the  central  nervous 
organs  to  the  nerves  of  the  organs  of  voice,  b  the 
ground  and  material  which,  when  perceived,  attended 
to,  and  guided  by  purpose,  that  is,  when  it  has  be- 
come volitional  from  being  spontaneous,  becomes  Ian* 
gunge.     A  definite  sound  is  then  and  thus  appropri- 
ateil  to  a  definite  feeling  or  image.    To  trace  these 
stei)S|  the  earliest  pur|K)80s  or  volitions,  in  coi\nect- 
ing  iiounds  with  images  or  feelings,  whether  tliey 
ore  the  same  in  every  language,  or  different  in  dif- 
ferent fiimilies,  or  races,  is  precisely  the  problem  of 
the  Origin  of  Language.    And  if  this  is  true  of  lan- 
guage at  its  origin,  it  is  a  fortiori  true  of  it  at  every 
subsequent  stage.   From  bcj^nning  to  end  the  science 
of  langui^  is  a  practical  science,  resting  indeed 
upon,  but  not  confounded  with,  the  physiology  of  the 
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>g^^     organs  •ubserving  it|  which  it  a  part  of  •pooulativa 
science. 

3*  The  view  which  renouncca  aeeking  the  deter- 
mining causes  of  language  in  voluntary  human  action, 
since  there  is  no  otlicr  assignable  source  of  its  deter* 
minationSi  would  present  US|  not  with  a  science,  but 
with  a  history  of  language  or  of  languages.  A 
classification  of  the  phenomena  as  accompanying  or 
succeeding  each  other  would  be  .all  that  could  be 
reached.  It  is,  I  suspect,  this  historical  aspect  of  the 
study  which  those  have  had  in  view  who  would  paral* 
lei  this  with  the  physical  sciences.  The  certainty 
andmvarittbmty  of  the  phenomena  of  language;  their 
comparative  immunity  firom  alteration  by  caprice  of 
individuals;  their  dependence  only  or  chiefly  upcm 
causes  acting  over  large  masses  of  men,  such  as  the 
opening  of  foreign  commerce,  conquest,  emigration; 
the  analogy  between  the  development  of  languages 
of  different  stocks;  the  similarity  between  early  tod 
late  developments  of  languages  of  the  same  stock ; 
are  phenomena  which  make  the  laws  of  language 
seem  like  those  of  physical,  growth  and  structure, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  are  all  phenomena  which 
may  be  included  in  the  history,  without  being  in* 
eluded  in  the  science,  of  language. 

4.  Language  being  the  expression  of  conscious- 
ness, we  should  expect  it  to  exhibit  phenomena  with 
distinctions  corresponding  to  those  of  consciousness. 
To  trace  this  correspondence  belongs  to  the  science 
of  language,  not  to  the  mere  history  of  it  The 
generality  of  the  phenomena  of  language,  that  is,, 
their  coextensiveness,  potential  at  least,  with  con* 
sciousness,  a  coextensiveness  which  they  share  with 
the  objective  world,  is  the  circumstance  which  justi* 
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fl68|  and  indeed  oompebi  their  treetmmt  bj  direct 
appUcttioii  of  distinotions  diaooTered  in  oonedous* 
neet  by  metaphy8ic  The  actual  atepa  m  the  growth 
and  development  of  language  depend  on  the  actual 
course  of  Uie  volitions  which  guide  it{  the  logical 
analysis  of  its  phenomena  staticnUyi  at  any  or  all 
stages  of  its  growth^  €an  only  be  cUseoviered  by  the 
distinctions  applicable  statically  to  the  feelings  and 
images  which  are  the  content  of  these  volitions.  And 
accordingly  it  is  found  that  the  whole  of  the  pheno- 
mena .of  philology  fall,  in  its  actual  treatment  by 
philologists,  under  the  two  heads  of  etymology  and 
grammar;  etymology  comprising  whatever  relates  to 
tiie  grouping  of  sounds  into  ^llables  and  Words,  and 
grammar  whatever  relates  to  the  correspondence  be* 
tween  the  perception  and  the  sign,  and  between  the 
sequence  of  perceptions  and  that  of  signs.  Etymology 
thus  contains  the  laws  of  composition  and  decompo** 
sition,  of  roots,  affixes,  prefixes,  infixes;  and  gram- 
mar the  distinctions,  1st,  of  the  parts  of  speech,  as 
they  are  called,  2nd,  of  their  structural  changes  cor- 
re8i)onding  to  the  general  structure  of  thought,  and 
Srd,  of  the  changes  in  structure  of  sentences  and 
periods  corresponding  to  the  transient  changes  in  the 
flow  of  thought 

5.  The  whole  of  the  phenomena  is  included  under 
either  head,  but  from  a  different  pcunt  of  view  in 
each.  £t}7nology  is  dominated  by  the  consideration 
of  the  matter,  the  sounds,  of  language;  grammar  by 
that  of  the  form,  the  time  and  space  relations  whidi 
different  sounds  are  appropriated  to  express.  Ety* 
mology  traces  the  decomposition  and  recomposition 
of  the  forms  of  sound,  the  syllables  and  woids,  of  a 
language,  discoveri  the  history  and  sequence  of  these 
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jRi  dmngeii  inoluding  thOM  due  to  ohangei  in  thought 
-^  *  and  fbellng  oxpraMod  by  thenii  as  woll  m  those  due 
iwoi^^  to  mottves  of  ease  and  sattafiiotion  in  pronunciatloni 
and  of  accuracy  and  euphony  in  sound.  Its  materiali 
are  gathered  from  the  history  of  languagCi  which  it 
endeavours  to  reduce  to  science  by  discovering  the 
motives  of  each  change  or  class  of  changes*  Gram* 
mar^  on  the  other  hand^  considering  the  relations  of 
sounds  to  the  feelings  and  thoughts  expressed  by 
thenif  regards  its  phenomena  statically,  toeing  a  Ian* 
guage  to  examine  as  it  exists  at  any  one  time;  and 
is  throughout  logical  and  analyticai  in  its  method, 
science  not  history;  tlie  history  of  grammatical  de* 
velopment  falling  properly  under  etymology. 

6.  The  grammatical  distinctions,  and  structure  of 
a  language  reveal  the  distinctions  and  structure  of 
thought,  the  logic,  which  has  become  the  ruling 
framework  of  the  mind  of  the  people  speaking  it. 
Hence  the  doctrine  established  among  philologists, 
that  it  is  the  grammar  and  not  the  etymology  which 
distinguishes  one  language  from  another;  the  race 
which  imposes  its  grammar  on  a  mixed  language 
spoken  in  common  by  two  or- more  races,  not  the 
race  which  introduces  the  greatest  number  of  its  own 
words,  is  the  race  which  is  held  to  impose  its  lan- 
guage on  the  others.  Different  families  and  races 
have  different  logics,  in  the  sense  of  the  term  just 
employed;  some  give  more  prominence  to  same  re* 
lations  or  forms  of  thought,  others  to  others;  some 
distinguish  accurately  and  minutely,  others  vaguely 
and  with  less  minuteness.  But  in  attempting  to  esta- 
blish a  general  framework  of  logical  distinctions  as  a 
test  applicable  to  the  gramnaars  of  different  languages, 
by  which  we  may  judge  of  their  relative  grammatical 
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flihiiii  ud  preobloiii  wo  must  opprooch  tho  quetttan     ^JS^ 
from  tho  aido  of  ooMoiooanota^  and  i^  motaphyatoal       — -* 
dtattnotlottai  Juat  aa  hao  alroody  boon  tho  oaao  in  dta*     rSUmf^ 
ttngttbhing  otymology  from  grammar.    Tho  diaUnc* 
tiona  of  grammar  mart  bo  founded  on  diatinctiona  in 
tho  formal  oleinent  of  oonaciouaneaai  or  on  obaervod 
relationa  between  atatea  of  conaciouanieaBi  which  ulti* 
mateiy  depend  on  auch  diatincticMia. 

7*  Grammar  ia  the  theory  of  the  frmctiona  of 
aounda^  that  ia^  of  sounds  aa  expressing  meanings. 
But  in  what  does  the  meaning  of  sounds* consist? 
In  the  images  and  feelings  attached  to  them.  How 
attached?  By  habitual'  connection  between  sound 
and  meaning.  Here*  is  the  point  of  connection,  the 
common  source,  from  which  flow  language  and  logic. 
An  articulated  sound  uttered  is  prompted  by  a  mean* 
ing  in  the  brain;  the  same  heard  recalls  by  associa* 
tion  the  same  meaning,  in  the  same  or  another  brain. 
The  act  of  utterance,  and  also  the  impression  of  hear- 
ing, is  an  additional,  but  closely  connected,  pheno- 
menon, which  gives  fixity  to  the  meaning  Which  would 
otherwise  be  less  recognisable  and  more  vagiie;  it 
ascertains  the  meaning.  From  the  close  connection 
bietween  the  nerve  apparatus  of  speech,  and  that  of 
hearing,  with  tiie  brain,  the  seat  of  meanings,  comes 
the  special  aptitude  which  spoken  and  heard  lan- 
guage has  to  serve  .as  the  expression  and  support, 
the  ascertainer,  of  thoughts  and  feelings.  Now  Logic 
is  the  regula  of  the  sequences  in  meanings,  that  is, 
in  thoughts  imd  feelings;  Grammltr  the  regula  of 
sounds  and  language.  Grammar  is  the  logic  of  lan- 
guage. But  both  depend  upon  the  laws  of  redin- 
tegration and  association  in  thoughts  and  feelings. 

8.  Grammar  then  being  the  theory  of  the  func-      iJSlSf 
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^^j^     tiomi  of  Bounds,  its  first  provincie  is  to  distingiiisli 
—  *      sounds  into  clf^sscs  corresponding  to  the  several  kinds 

rA^ogr.  of  function  to  whidi  they  are  applied ;  in  other  words, 
to  distinguish  die  several  parts  of  speech.  And  first, 
what  is  the  distinction  in  thought  which  is  expressed 
by  the  distinction  of  noun  and  verb?  Or  in  other 
words,  what  are  the  functions  of  thought  which  these 
two  classes  of  words,  are  the  means  of  expressing ? 
It  seems  to  me  to  be.  the  distinction  between  an  ob- 
ject considered  statically  and  onc,.perhaps  the  same 
object,  considered  dynamically;  an  object  fixed  in 
thought,  sundered  from  what  is  before  and  after,  and 
an  object  moving  or  acting.  The  first  depends  ulti- 
mately upon  space,  since  a  portion  of  time  is  sundered 
from  time  before  and  after  it  only  by  applying  to  it 
the  logic  of  Hpiicc,  a  surface  seen  simultaneously;  any 
event  may  be  considered  statically,  and  the  name  for 
it  as  so  considered  is  a  noun.  A  similar  event,  ob* 
;  ject,  or  thing,  considered  in  action,  or  moving  onward 
in  time,  is  a  verb  in  language.  The  verb  does  not 
express  action  or  movement  alone,  nor  even  this  or 
that  particular  action;  it  expresses  an  object  acting 
or  moving.  A  verb  is  a  noun  m  motion,  a  noim  is* 
a  verb  at  rest.  The  selection  and  appropriation  of 
forms  of  sound  to  express  these  functions  of  thought, 
or  different  modes  of  perception,  in  different  lan- 
guages, are  questions  for  etymology;  but  for  ety- 
mology taking  into  account  causes  or  motives  of  both 
kinds,  logical  as  well  as  material. 

9.  The  same  word,  according  to  its  modifications, 
or  relative  position  among  others,  serves  either  as 
verb  or  as  noun,  indicates  either  an  action  taken 
statically,  e.  g.  the  infinitive  in  Greek,  the  participle 
in  English,  or  an  object  taken  dynamically,  thus 
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making  a  verb  of  a  noan,  asi  in  Engliahi  marki  a     bomk 
noiuii  is  also  the  verb  mark,  to  set  a  mark  upon  a       —  * 
thing.    So  also  participles  are  formed  from  nouns,     nSiokif. 
e.g.  hoofed,  horned,  meaning  furnished  with  hoob      ^^ 
or  hwns.    Participles  arise  from  an  abstraction  of      ^**'^ 
the  djmamical  function  of  their  verbs  and  a  generali* 
sation.  of  these  functions  for  any  objects  indifferently; 
the  dynamical  quality  of  the  object,  which  the  verb 
expresses  only  as  involved  in  its  object,  is  separated 
from  this  and  set  fi'ee  to  combine  with  other  objects, 
AS  a  particular  quality  or  mode  of  action  appearing 
in  or  exercised  by  those  objects.    Participles  are  to 
verbs  what  adjectives  ore  to  nouns;  but  the  qualities 
expressed  by  the  former  ore  dynamical,  modes  of 
action ;  those  expressed  by  the  latter  arc  statical, 
fixed  qualities  either  of  sensational,  emotional,  or  in- 
tellectual nature,  which  in  combination  with  others 
compose  the  statical  object  expressed  by  the  noun 
substantive.     Adjectives  are  words  used  to  express 
the  qualities  composing  or  inherent  in  remote  objects 
of  perception;  which  ore  the  chief  of  those  which 
are  expressed  by  nouns  substantive.   But  any  quality 
taken  by  itself  yet  always  in  some  form  of  time  and 
space,  is  a  complete  object,  and  may  be  the  object 
expressed  by  a  noun  substantive.     The  distinction 
between  nouns  substantive  and  adjective  is,  that  the 
latter  express  qualities  as  requiring  union  with  others 
in  a  remote  or  independent  object;  the  former  ex- 
press the  same  qualities  as  objects  already  complete 
or  independent.     Participles  are  for  verbs,  in  this 
respect  also,  the  same  thing  as  adjectives  for  nouns, . 
only  that  the  qualities  ore  dynamically  not  statically 
taken.     Here  again  it  is  a  question  for  the  etymo- 
VOL.  u.  8 
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Cm. i^  '  1<>S^  to  find  how  fiuTy^and  by  what  combinatioiis  of 
r^       sound,  these  further  distineticms  in  the  statical  and 
^^^^m*    dynamical  Amotions  of  thought  have  been  effected  by 
rmrutt      different  Ion j^ges. 

10.  We  must  not  expect  to  find  in  language  sepa* 
rate  sounds  expressing  time  or  space  apart  firom  feel* 
ing,  or  feeling  apart  fh>m  time  or  space;  empirical 
or  complete  objects,  being  the  earliest  in  the  history 
of  consciousness,  must  be  the  earliest  things,  expressed 
by  words.  Time  and  space  relations  between  two  or 
more  empirical  objects,  or  states  of  consciousness, 
being  expressed  by  words,  tliese  words  may  after* 
wards  be  generalised  so  as  to  express  the  same  or 
similar  relations  between  any  objects,  or  states  of 
consciousness,  indifferently.  And  these  words  may 
either  remain  separate,  as  in  the  case  of  prepositions 
and  conjunctions,  or  may  be  conjoined  to  other  words, 
as  case  and  tense  endings;  while  the  same  relations 
may  be  expressed  by  other  means  in  other  languages, 
as  for  instance  by  insertions  or  vowel  changes  within 
the  principal  words,  or  by  changes-  in  the  position  of 
the  words  in  the  sentence. 

11.  The  distinction  between  the  statical  and  dy* 
namical  modes  of  perception  gives  the  distinction 
between  noun  and  verb;  that  between  denotation 
and  connotation  (in  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  use  of  the  terms) 
gives  the  distinction  between  pronoun  and  noun. 
The  pronoun  simply  denotes  or  designates,  abstract* 
ing  from  the  qualities,  or  connotation,  of  the  object 
denoted.  The  meaning  of  pronouns  is  position  in 
space  or  time;  hie,  iste,  ille.  When  emphasised,  so 
as  to  convey  meaning,  this  is. done  by  a  recalling  of 
'some  part  of  the  connotation^  or  qualities,  of  the 
thing  or  person  denoted.     I,  thou,  he,  are  purely 
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denotativo;  emphaiift  abne  recalls  the  qualities  of     ^S^ 
the  persons  indicated.  r^ ' 

IS.  Domonstrfiti\*e  pronouns  attached  to  nouns  v^^^Hdw 
are  definitive  of  them  to  a  certain  extent;  they  are 
then  called  articles.  A  noun  without  any  article 
attached  denotes  its  whole  connotatioui  the  whole 
class  indicated  by  its  name,  but  in  an  entirely  ab* 
stracty  indefinite,  manner,  leaving  it  undetermined, 
and  to  be  gathered  firom  the  context,  whether  one, 
several,  or  all  instances  of  the  thing  are  meant;  as 
in  the  line  from  The  Ring  and  the  Book,  Guido,  634, 

.  ^  And  tho  ro|>o  broaka  talk  with  ambMsador* 
Bids  iisido  Udhop,** — 

as  if  he  had  said  ^an  ambassador  for  instance,'  *m 
bishop  for.  instance.'  The  noun  becomes  what  may 
.  be  called  an  aorbt  noun;  and  this  form  of  its  use  may 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  aorist  tense  in  Greek 
verbs  to  signify  repeated  or  habitual  action,  indefi* 
nite  only  in  point  of  the  precise  moment  of  past  time 
to  which  it  is  referred;  as  for  instance  in  Hesiod's 
description  of  the  Muses  on  Helicon,  Theogcmia,  5. 

•  •  '     • 

With  the  indefinite  article,  as  it  is  called,  the  noun 
denotes  one  of  the  class  named  by  it,  but  does  not 
indicate  which;  with  the  definite  article,  it  denotes 
one,  and  which  one,  in  time  at  space  position,  of  that 
class. 

13.  All  pronouns  refer  to  some  thing  or  person 
with  qualities  or  connotation.  When  it  is  intended 
to  refer  to  this  connotation  and  to  add  something  to 
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^2^  ^      it|  00  as  to  connect  an  image  which  is  coming  with 
r^         one  which  is  past,  even  though  the  past  image  is  is 
'fc«*^»o«y»     yet  entirely  provisional,  a  denotation  expressed  solely 
by  a  pronoun,  then  this  past  image  is  expressed  by 
a  relative  pronoun.    The  relative  pronoun  expresses 
movement  just  as  much,  as  the  verb  does;  but  with 
a  further  distinction,  namely,  movement  from  one 
thing  to  another;  it  carries  on  the  thought  by  con- 
necting what  is  going  to  be  said  with  what  has  been 
said,  and  expressing  a  sameness  between  the  two,  id 
quod,  hoc  illud.    The  noun  itself  may  have  been  pro« 
viously  given,  or  it  may  be  given  only  subsequently. 
Hence  the  use  of  the  relative  in  questions;   since 
when  you  ask  Who?  What?  you  ask  for  a  further 
connotation  of  an  object  or  i^erson  already  in  your 
mind.    'NMiatever  can  be  treated  as  a  noun  can  be 
denoted  by  a  relative  pronoun,  and  conversely;  posi- 
tion in  time  and  j^l^aco,  for  instance,  modifications  of 
things  and  actions;   and  acconlingly  there  are  re* 
lative  adverbs,  where,  when,  and  relative  adjectives, 
qualis. 

14.  In  pronouns  first  appears  the  cardinal  dis« 
tinction  between  object  and  subject  The  pronoun 
of  the  first  person  is  the  denotation  of  the  Subject, 
of  which  the  whole  subjective  aspect  of  things  is  the 
comiotatioh.  Ego  is  the  pure  denotation  of  the  sub- 
jective aspect.  All  other  nouns  and  pronouns  are 
objective  to  the  speaker;  but  the  distinction  of  the 
second  person  from  the  third  depends  upon  the  prior 
distinction  of  the  first  from  the  second  and  third  to- 
gctlier,  that  is,  from  objects  as  such.  Those  objects 
in  which  consciousness  is  recognised,  or  which  afe 
recognised  as  the  seat  of  consciousness,  the  centre  of 
a  subjective  world,  are  addressed  or  spoken  of  in  the 
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teoood  penoQ;  the  use  of  the  aeooiid  person  u  the  >^^n. 
expreadcHi  of  this  reoognitioiL  Besides  pronomiSi 
▼erbs  are  the  only  parts  of  speech  which  have  per* 
sods;  for  verbs  alone  can  distingaish  the  speaker 
fix>iii  things  objective  to  him.  The  verb  is  that  part 
of  speech  which  expresses  the  continuance  of  action 
in  time;  and  when  this  action  is  part  of  the  veiy 
chain  of  thought  and  feeling  to  which  the  speech  it* 
self  belongs,  vihea  the  action  is  self-describing  and 
so  far  as  it  is  self-describii^,  the  verb  is  in  the  first 
|>cr8on.  The  verb  in  the  first  person  is  the  gram* 
nmtical  form  which  expresses  the  identity  of  the 
ngcut  spoken  of  and  tlie  agent  sjieaking.  The  dis- 
tinction of  the  subjccti\*e  and  objective  as|M>cts  is  thus 
fouiid  in  the  distinction  of  the  first  from  the  other 
persons  in  prcmouns  and  verbs.  But  thb  dbtinction 
is  farther  daborated  in  the  use  of  verbs  and  their 
adjuncts,  as  will  shortly  be  shown  under  the  second 
head. 

15.  The  distinction  between  chief  and  subordinate 
conditions,  between  the  qualities  of  objects  or  actions 
and  the  modifications  of  these  qualities^  is  expressed 
by  means  of  adverbs,  which  may  properly  be  called 
modal  particles.  The  modes  of  which  things  are  sus* 
ceptible  are  innumerable;  hence  there  are  adverbs  of 
all  kinds, — adverbs  of  place,  of  time,  and  of  quality; 
and  hence  the  usual  derivation  of  adverbs  from  ad* 
jectives,  as 

**  A  being  daiklj  wise,  tndnidelj  great" 

Hence  also  the  degrees  of  comparison  attach  to  ad* 
verbs  as  well  as  to  adjectives.  Adverbs  modify  only 
verbs,  participles,  and  adjectives,  taking  the  latter 
term  in  its  true  Amctional  sense  of  T^ords  used  to 
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express  quslities  or  properties  of  objectSi  the  otijects 
""^H^*       themselves  being  understood;  for substantiyeS|  in  the 
niS^     usual  empirical  sense  of  the  tenui  are  certainly  modi* 
FJaTgi      fied  by  adverbsi  as  ^  some  gentlemen  mostly  btoristers 
erosscMl  the  ChalineV  Where  it  is  clearly  not  the  verb 
which  is  modified  by  the  adverb.  The  words  *  mostly 
barristers*  are  AmctionoUy  an  ac^ectivCi  appljring  to 
the  substantive  *some  gcntleihen.'  Ac^cctives  are  the 
modals  of  substantivesi  adverbs  of  ac^ectivesy  parti* 
eiplesi  and  verbs. 

i6«  Relations  of  place  and  time,  and  that  as  well 
in  subjective  as  in  objective  order,  give  rise  to  two 
classes  of  words  expressive  of  thenii  prepositions  and 
conjunctions.  When  the  relation  is  one  of  ^ualifyi 
that  is,  when  both  the  members  are  treated  alike  and 
have  the  same  thing  affirmed  or  denied  of  them,  we 
have  llie  simple  conjunctions,  and,  or,  neither — ^nor. 
*  John  and  James*  is  very  different  from  *  John  with 
James/  But  when*  one  member  of  the  relation  is 
named  first,  and  then  the  others  brought  into  con* 
nection  with  it,  two  classes  of  words  arise  according 
as  the  relation  is  statical  or  dynamical,  that  is,  be* 
tween  things  treated  statically  or  as  nouns,  or  be* 
tween  things  treated  dynamically  or  as  verbs.  In 
the  first  cose  these  words  arc  prepositions,  in  the  se* 
cond  conjunctions.  *  Ora  pro  nbbis;'  hero  the  prayer 
is  ti^catcd  as  a  whole,  and  its  relation  to  its  x)bject 
given  statically  by  the  preposition  pro.  ^Orandum 
est  ut  sit  mens  sana;*  here  the  dynamjcal  movement 
of  the  prayer  itself  is  given,  the  motive  animating 
the  prayer  expressed,  by  connecting  the  two  verbs 
by  the  Conjunction  ut.  tt  must  however  be  re- 
marked, that  the  names  of  the  ports  of  speech  are 
names  for  functions  of  words,  not  for  the  words 
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themsdiyet;  and  that  conaequently  tlie  aame  word     ^w^ 
may  be  employed  in  aeveral  fimctionsi  now  as  pre-       ~* 
position,  now  as  coi\)unction«    For  instance^  *When'    riLiio^ 
it  both  conjunction  and  relative  adverb  correspond*     ^^ 
ing  to  *then;'  its  relative  nature* enables  its  use  as 
a  conjunction;  see  par.  13,  where  the  movement  in* 
volved  in  relatives  was  pointed  out    So  also  *be- 
fore,'  *  after/  are  eithw  prepositions  or  conjunctions 
according  as  they  are  employed;  e.g.  *  before  sunseti' 
^before  I  go  home/ 

17.  The  second  provincei' of  grammar  contains  the 
methods  in  which  the  classes  of  words,  distinguished 
in  the  first  provincci  are  modified  and  connected  so 
as  to  express  trains  of  thought  and  feeling,  that  is, 
chiefly,  inflections  and  syntax.  Verbs,  for  instance, 
in  the  first  place  are  distinguished  into  kinds,  as 
neuter,^  transitive,  firequentative,  inceptive,  ha\ing  ac* 
tive,  pasf^ive,  middle  voices,  and  so  on*  Nouns  have 
certain  forms  to  express  dimmution  and  augmenta- 
tion.  The  rules  of  construction  of  sentences,  the 
concords  as  they  are  called,  belong  here,  together 
with  rules  for  government  of  cases,  that  is,  for  con- 
necting the  inflections  of  nouns  which  express  the 
different  relations  of  their  objects  to  each  other. 

18.  As  nouns  are  either  inflected  or  modified  by 
prepositions  in  order  to  express  the  statical  relations  of 
their  objects,  so  verbs  have  tciises,  or  are  compounded 
with  auxiliaries,  in  order  to  express  the  dyiiamiod 
relations  of  the  actions  named  by  them.  The  whole 
of  past,  present,  and  future,  time  is  thus  included  in 
grammatical  survey,  and  distinguished  into  epochs, 
applicable  to  all  events  of  whatever  variation  in  ac- 
tual length.  For  mstance,  our  EngUsh  distinctions 
of  imperfect,  perfect,  and  pluperfect,  time  coordinate 
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^^1^  past  events  in  a  series^  startmg  firom  the  present  mo* 
— --  *  ment;  a  present  motnenti  howeveri  which  is  entirdy 
Pfcuotogy;  undetermined  as  to  its. length.  Thus  the  imperfect 
hik^taMi  ^he  ran'  describes  an  action  in  a  past  time,  merely 
past  because  distinguished  from  present;  it  is  a  past 
aorist  The  |)erfect  ^he  has  run'  is  more  definite, 
implying  a  connection  with  what  is  now  going  on. 
^  The  creation  of  the  earth  effected  a  considerable . 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  universe'  is  one  thing; 
*die  creation  of  the  earth  has  effected  a  considerable 
change  in  the  omdition  of  the  universe'  is  another; 
the  hitter  implies  that  this  change  is  still  existing; 
the  use  of  the  perfect  lights  up  the  picture  with 
a  present  interest,  and  this  present  moment  reaches 
back  to  the  definite  instant  in  which  the  creation  of 
the  earth  was  completed;  from  that  instant  to  the 
instant  of  speaking  becomes  one  vast  present  time. 
The  pluperfect  goes  farther  bock  still,  that  is,  it  im* 
plies  a  perfect  or  imperfect  between  it  and  the  pre* 
sent  *Hc  had  written  a  book,' — you  immediately 
ask  When?  This  must  be  at  a  time  previous  to  an* 
other  already  [last  action. 

19.  The  princiiMiI  verb  in  the  sentence  gives  the 
time  to  which  all  the  other  times  are  referred;  4  was 
unable  to  do  it  if  I  had  wished ;'  where  the  pluper- 
fect *had  >vished'  indicates  a  time  previous  to  the 
imperfect  ^was,'  and  the  present  ^to  do'  a  tune  then 
present  The  form  ^  I  could  not  have  done  it  if  I 
had  wished'  must  mean  ^It  is  impossible  as  I  now 
know  (causa  cognoscendi)  that  I  should  have  done 
it  if  I  had  wished;'  Where  ^ could'  is  a  conditional 
present,  the  same  as  ^  con'  in  point  of  time,  but  indi* 
eating  a  condition  on  which  it  depends.  Compare  *I 
cannot  if  I  wish'  with  ^I  could  not  if  I  wished;'  and 
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«I  OM  if  I  wish*  with  *I  eottld  if  I  wished;'  wh«n     BMcn. 
^can'  and  ^^eannot^  exjuress  the  mere  facta  of  ability       — * 
and  inabili^,  ^couldVand  *  could  not*  the  dependence    iiJLk«r. 
of  these  fiu^ta  on  some  conditicm;  the  time  in  both 
cases  being  the  cfame,  namely,  the  immediate  future 
counting  fix>m  the  inoment  of  speaking.    So  with 
the  future,  ^When  I  shall  have  travelled*  indicates 
the  dose  of  a  period  which  is  itself  entirely  future; 
and  this  double  future  becomes  a  proper  vehicle  for 
expressing  a  double  uncertainty, — ^Quis  tulerit  Grac* 
chos,  &c.?' 

20.  The  distinction  between  the  subjective  and 
objective  aspects  is  expressed  in  inflection  and  syn- 
tax by  many  devices,  chiefly  by  the  distinction  of 
the  moods  in  verbs.  The  indicative  mood  expresses 
fiict  undistinguished  from  opinion  or  feeling  about  it, 
without  distinguishing  the  two  aspects;  the  present 
and  preterite  of  the  indicative  mood  are  those  which 
alone  are  thus,  entirely  undiscriminative  of  the  two 
aspects;  the  future  tenses  of  the  indicative,  shall  or 
will,  and  shall  or  will  have,  already  admit  of  the  ex* 
pression  of  different  degrees  of  uncertainty,  different 
modes  of  subjectivity;  and  these  tenses  accordingly 
should  be  considered  as  forming  a  link  between  the 
indicative  and  conjunctive  moods,  while  all  the  re- 
maining purely  verbal  forms  would  conveniently  fiill 
into  one  *class,  as  branches  of  the  conjunctive  mood, 
or.  the  mood  expressing  different  modes  of  subjec- 
tivity. Or  ways  of  regarding  objects  as  distinguished 
from  the  objects  themselves,  or  in  their  purely  ob- 
jective aspect. 

21.  Pure  commands,  Xlyi  ri  yp^pwiMi^  and  pure 
wishes,  ffti)  Tffoird,  should  then  be  classed  apart  as 
expressing  a  subjective  condition  of  mind  in  its  great* 
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:iL     est  poflfiible  abstractioQ.    These  stand  at  the  opponte 

—  *      end  of  the  scale,  as  it  were,  to  the  present  and  pre* 

PhLiot^     terite  indicative.    There  is  no  purely  objective  form 

\aUeiimmA  of  spcech,  as  there  is  nothing  purely  objective  in 

^^"***'      thought ;  the  most  purely  objective  form  of  speech 

is  tliat  which  draws  lio  distinction  between  the  two 

aspects;  a  pure  object  is  an  absohite,  its  existence  ah 

illusion.    But  between  these  two  extremes,  between 

the  uhdiscriminative  indicative  and  the  pure  impera* 

tive  and  pure  optative,  lie  the  different  degrees  and 

modes  of  discrimination,  bi^longing  to  the  future  in* 

dicative  and  to  the  diflcrent  branches  of  the  conjunc* 

tive  mood. 

.  22.  The  moment  we  leave  the  firm  ground  of  direct 
assertion  of  a  present  or  past  fact,  we  enter  upon  that 
of  uncertainty,  conjecture,  hoi)e  and  fear.  Tlio  con- 
ditions or  causes  of  a  future  fact  require  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  making  a  statement  concerning  it 
Accordingly  we  find  in  some  languages,  for  instance 
in  our  own,  the  means  of  discriminating  conditions 
in  the  simplest*  statement  in  future  time;  md  the 
means  impose  the  necessity  of  doing  so,  for  we  must 
use. either  ^ shall*  or  ^ will'  in  the  incUcative  future, 
and  then  leave  it  to  the  context,  or  to  the  emphasis, 
to  take  back  the  distinction  if  we  do  not  wish  to  in* 
sist  upon  it.  MVill'  is  applicable  wherever  the  action 
is  to  be  represented  as  moving  from  the  thing  or 
person  himself  without  constraint,  ^  shall'  when  it  is 
to  be  represented  as  the  result  of  some  condition  or 
powerful  motive,  and  hence  is  employe^  to  indicate 
certainty  of  efi^ect.  *  I  shall  rise  at  daybreak,'  that 
is,  I  know  I  shall,  or,  some  cause,  e.g.  my  present 
resolution,  will  act  as  a  bond  upon  me;  but  ^I  will 
rise  at  daybreak'  is  a  present  resolution  simply,  or, 
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if  i|Kiln&  to  iDodiar  perio^  a  pfomiae.  ^ShalT  de- 
ieribet  the  actum  ab  extra,  ^will'  ab  intnL  ^Itwill 
rain  tomorrow;*  ^  will*  beMoae  the  weatlier  is  oneer- 
tain  miitter.  ^The  parcel  shall  go  off  tomorrow  f 
^shall*  because  its  going  may  be  certainly  provided 
for.  Hence  the  future  with  shall  is  sn  imperativei 
*yott  ahoU* ^you  ahnll  not;*  the  detcrmiuuig  ccmditioii 
lying  in  the  will  of  the  speaker*  An  equally  strong 
will  in  the  speaker  himself  is  expressed  by  will,  ^  I 
wiU*  *  I  wo*nt'  The  forms  'I  shall* '  I  sha*nt,*  spoken 
in  contradiction  to  commands  or  wishes,  imply  an 
unreasoning  determination  not  a  reasoning  choice, 
obstinacy  not  firmness.  It  is  in  cases  where  the  dis* 
tinct  exprjsssion  of  volition  and  necessity  is  less  ob* 
vious'  that  the  confusicm  in  the  use  of  ^  shalP  and 
^  will*  is  most  frequent  ^  I  will  thank  you  to  stand 
out  of  my  light*  is  not  correct,  unless  it  is  meant  as 
a  command;  if  it  is  meant  as  a  request,  it  ought  to 
run  ^I  should  thank  you;*  for  then  the  thanks  are 
amatter  of  course;  while  ^I  will  thank  you*  implies 
^I  mean  to  have  to  thank  you,*  that  is,  'you  sholL' 
The  same  holds  good  in  the  third  person;  'he  will 
thank  you  to  stand  out  of  his  light*  is  a  command 
in  shape  of  a  message;  but  a  request  'he  would  thank 
you*  is  correct  Why  'would*  in  the  third  person, 
'should*  in  the  first?  Because  in  speaking  of  an- 
other you  speak  of  him  as  acting  spontaneously,  in 
speaking  of  yourself  you  speak  with  certainty.  So 
also  we  say  'I  shall  c^e,*  but  'you  and  he  will  die,' 
in  a  matter  where  the  certainty  is  equally  great,  in 
order  to  soften  the  expression.  '  Shall*  and  '  should,* 
implying  certainty  arising  from  constraint,  are  always 
avoided  in  speaking  of  others,  unless,  this  certainty 
is  the  thing  intended  to  be  expressed.    'One  would 
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cm.i^     hope  80^'  *one  would  think  so^'  'as  ArktarchuB  would 
T^ '      say;*  but  4  should'  in  all  these  cases  is  correct;  'I 
ThMyr.     would  hope  so*  means  *  I  should  like  to  hope  so/  that 


syauju      ^  ^  would  if  I  could,  if  extcmol  conditions  allowed 
me;  but  ^I  should  hoi)e  so*  means  I  should  hope  so 
on  soniQ  groutids  if  there  were  not  counter  reiUK>ns; 
wliere  tlie  diBtinction  is  between  two  classes  of  ex* 
temal  conditions,  not  between  external  and  uitenial. 
23.  But  the  most  important  of  all  the  methods 
of  distinguishing  the  subjective  from  the  objective 
aspect  is  the  use  of  different  branches  or  tenses  of 
the  conjunctive  mood.     The  moment  we  leave  the 
ground  of  direct  assertion,  in  which  the  two  aspects 
are  undistinguished|  we  find  two  directions  .open,- — 
.   the  expression  of  a  fact  as  uncertain,  either  in  itself 
or  as  dependent  upon  another  fact,  and  the  expression 
of  a  feeling  or  an  opinion.     Both  are  fundamentally 
the  same,  and  both  ore  accordingly  effected  by  the 
same  means,  the  use  of  forms  of  the  verb  which  may 
best  be  classed  together  as  branches  of  the  conjunc- 
tive  mood.     When  motives  are  assigned  as  final 
causes;  when  reasons  are  given  for  an  opinion;  when 
details  are  indicated  as  uncertain,  the  general  tend- 
ency  or  result  only  being  expressed,  e,g.  *sunt  qui 
dicant;*  when  probabilities  are  stated  as  such;  when 
the  opinions  or  sayings  of  others  are  reported;  and 
'    doubtless  in  many  other  cases  which  might  be  men- 
tioned; these  characters  are  given  to  the  statement 
by  means  of  the  conjunctive  mood.     The  general 
principle  is,  that  an  impression  on  the  mind  is  to 
be  expressed  as  distinguished  from  the-  impression 
which  either  might  have  been  produced  on  others, 
or  would  have  been  produced  if  the  truth  had  been 
known. 
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%4.  Other  means  are  at  the  disposal  of  language     bmkil 
tat  contributing  to  the  same  eflTecti  for  instance,  the       —  * 
distinction  of  the  two  kinds  of  negatives  in  Greek,     rtiiiiinr> 
•6  and  fk^  and  their  derivatives.    ParticipleS|  when 
phiced  in  prominent  positions,  usually  have  a  mean* 
ing  either  explanatory  of  what  has  gone  before,  or 
liiaiting  it  to  an  liypotliotical  case;  whence  comes 
the  i^'cU-known  rule  of  translating,  to  amplify  the 
Greek  and  Latin  participles,  by  an  ^if'  though*  ^at 
least*  and  so  on, 

25.  The  expression  of  the  distinction  between 
causa  cognoscendi  and  causa  existendi  b  to  some 
extent  provided  for  by  the  means  already  described, 
but  yet  it  would  be«well  if  some  more  readily  ap- 
plicable sign  could  be  brought  into  current  use,  like 
shall  and  ^dll  for  instance,  so  as  to  make  speakers 
attentive  to  which  of  the  two  they  .mean,  and  to 
supply  hearers  vnth  a  means  of  detecting  the  con* 
fusion  at  once  where  it  exists*  As  it  is,  the  words 
Why  and  Because  cover  both  meanings  alike.  So 
also  there  is  no  reason  why  first  and  second  inten- 
tions should  not  be  distinguished  by  appropriated 
forms  of  speech;  but  the  evil  of  confusing  them  has 
not  yet  made  itself  sufficiently  felt.  General  terms 
contain  another  source  of  ambiguity  which  there  are 
no  ready  means  at  present  of  clearing  up.  ^  Humanity' 
for  instance  means  either  ^all  men*  or  ^all  men  so  far 
only  as  they  are  distinctively  men;'  it  means  either 
the  empirical  whole  or  the  logical  concept  of  man* 
kind.  To  point  out  these  distinctions  in  conversation 
involves,,  in  the  present  state  of  language,  immense 
circumlocution,  not  from  the  difficulty  or  abstruse* 
ness  of  the  notions,  but  from  the  want  of.  a  distinct 
notation  of  t&em/by  language.     Yet  they  are  not 
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^j|>^     distmctions  which  belong  to  a  special  subjecti  like 
rj-*      mathematical  or  chemical  distinctionsi  for  imrtancei 
TiMyf.     but  are  involved  in  aH  matters  of  common  discussion, 
i^^^j^  We  are  able  to  indicate  by  slight  changes  in  form^ 
or  at  least  in  tone,  whether  we  are  reporting  the 
opinions  of  others;  we  have  invented  inceptive  and 
frequentative  verbs,   diminutive   and  augmentative 
nouns;  why  should  we  not  invent  similar  forms  to  dis* 
languish  logical  from,  empirical  objects,  reasons  from 
causes,  things  as  they  are  to  us  from  things  charac- 
terised by  their  relations  to  other  things? 
813^  26.  The  third  provhice  of  grammar,  indicated  in 

liar.  4,  contains  whatever  may  full  under  the  term 
Style,  the   more  transient  modifications   of  speech 
by  trains  of  consciousness,  the  more  flexible  details 
within  the  limits  of  tI>o  general  rules  of  inflection  and 
syntax.    Theiv  is  a  style  whicli  is  ])oouliar  to  oAoh 
language,  dc|)ending  i)artly  on  its  inflectional  and 
syntactical  structure,  partly  on  the  genius  of  the 
people  working  onwards  upon  that  basis;  and  it  is 
within  this  genertd  style,  or  genius,  of  a  language 
that  the  style  of  particular  writers  moves  and  de* 
veloi)s  itsel£     Some  languages*  arrange  their  sent- 
«       cnccs  in  what  may  be  called  an  accunmlative  way, 
the  main  ohuiHO  flrnt,  the  mibimlinato  ohmnos  after* 
wards,  branching  out  from  the  main  stem  and  from 
its  larger  boughs  ;^  others  have  a  constructive  or  ana- 
lytic  style,  in  which  the  main  verb  com^  last,  and 
not  till  reading  to  the  end  of  the  period  is  light 
thrown  back  upon  the  meaning  of  the  whole.    Ger* 
man  is  an  instance ;  a  German  period  is  like  fi  HegePs 
Logic  on  a  small  scale,  as  it  were  a  box  containing 
smaller  boxes  within  it,  and  these  again  the  same; 
80  that  the  whole  is  not  only  organic,  but  the  com- 
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prdiennoQ  of  the  whob  b  prior  to  the  oompfdiensm     looKn 
ofthaparts*  ^^• 

27.  ScMiie  languages  again  la^  themselvea  with     niS^ 
greater  readiness  than  others  to  a  varied  and  per^i*       a^ 
cuous  style,  a  rapid  flow  of  minute  distinctions  with* 
out  circumlocution  or  repetition.    For  instancCi  the  * 
French  particle  of  comparison  ^quCi*  equally  applic- 
able to  express  *as  much  as*  and  ^more  or  less  than,* 
gives  French  a  great  advantage  over  English  in  point 
of  sty le,  as  in  a  sentence  which  I  take  from  De  Toe* 
qtievillei  '^avaient  toujours  6t&  aussi,  et  je  pourrais 
presquc  dire,  plus  inconuucs  qu*ellcs  pouvaioiit  l*i^tre«** 
a  8.  Some  languages  again  have  made  more  ap* 
proach  than  others  to  the  distinction  of  concepts  from 
percepts,  mentioned  in  jMir.  25 ;  and  have  on  this  ac* 
count  a  great  clearness  and  precision  of  style*    Latin 
fur  instanco  can  and  otYon  duos  use  its  neuter  plural 
ac\jectives  as  concepts*    Bona,  magna,  divina,  mean 
things  so  &r  forth  as  they  are  good,  great,  divine. 
French  in  the  same  way  has  the  use  of  th^  article, 
le  vrai,  le  beau,  le  bien.    Opposed  to  this  feature  of 
style  is  the  anal}^cal  distinction  of  abstract  qualities 
from  the  concrete  objects  to  which  they  belong.    In 
Greek  abstract  nouns  vre  al\\*ays  think  of  this  abstract 
quality.  In  Latin  abstract  ntiuus  al\va\ii  of  the  con* 
Crete  phtoomena  in  which  it  is  exhibited;  fiX/n  IVom 
pikH  is  the  feeling  of  friendship,  amicitia  from  amicus 
is  the  state  of  being  friends.  The  turn  of  mind  which 
anal}*ses  percepts  {Htxluces  a  different  style  from  that 
which  holds  fast  concepts;  language  of  the  first  kind 
keeps  us  steadily  in  face  of  the  facts,  language  of  the 
second  kind  substitutes  .for  them  our  already  current 
generalities.    It  makes  us  think  we  know  the  sub* 
ject,  whether  we  really  know  it  or  not        :  :  ,•, ...  ?• :? 
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^11.  29.  The  sfyle  of  writers  in  alangoage  mutt  move 

.— r'      within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  general  sfyle  of  the 

pJioiosj.  language  itself.  For  instance,  Mr.  Browning's  styjei 
8^  in  poetry,  is  a  constant  wrestling  with  the  difficulties 
which  the  £nj(lish  language  offeri  to  the  combination 
of  brevity  and  rapidity  with  clearness  and  fulness  of* 
thought;  clliptically  suppressing  relativesi  articleS| 
prepositionsi  auxiliary  verbS|  and  *to*  in  infinitives} 
and  thus  continually  having  to  trust  to  the  context 
to  show  whether  a  word  is  a  verb,  noun,  or  participle, 
which  without  the  usual  complement  of  particles  is 
especially  difficult  in  a  language  so  little  inflected 
as  the  English,  and  where  the  same  word  is  so  ire* 
quently  both  noun  and  verb.  This  dependence  of 
the  syntactical  construction  upon  the  context,  toge- 
ther with  the  constant  use  of  the  figure  known  as 
rf^  ti  99ifAm¥i(k$H¥y  that  is,  the  n^forring  to  a  moan* 
ing  which  ia'hivolyiHt,  but  not  oxpivsnly  statcil,  iu 
what  has  gone  before,  compels  the  reader  to  be  con« 
stantly  interpreting  the  parts  by  the  whole  instead 
of  the  whole  by  the  parts,  and  constitutes,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  at  once  the  peculiar  difficulty  and  the  pteuliar 
beauty  6^  Mr.  Browning's  stylo. 

30.  There  are  two  ways  of  interpreting  the  mean* 
Ing  of  sentences,  ieithcr  by  tlicir  purely  syntactical 
and  inflectional  structure,  or  by  the  contexti  as  it  is 
called,  which  detennine^  what  syntactical  structure 

*  is  intended,  when  this  would  otherwise  be  doubtful. 

Spoken  language  has  this  immense  advantage  over 
written,  that  it  can  call  emphasis  into  play  to  ex* 
plain  its  meaning.  It  is  the  art  of  ^vrituig  so  to 
arrange  the  ckuses  and  words  of  sentences  as  to 
show  where  the  emphasis  would  be  laid  in  speaking 
;•  thcip,,,  ;A11  sentences  lay  down  one  image  or  notion 
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at  Uieb^gfauungi  and  proceed  to  raperin^  bmkb. 

upon  it^  or  to  modify  it  in  some  way  or  oUier;  — * 
the  terminna  a  quo  is  properly  called  the  aubjecti  rw??^. 
the  terminus  ad  quern  the  predicatCi  of  the  sentence. 
.  The  Greek  language  had  the  power  of  indicating 
the  subject  by  the  addition  of  the  definite  article. 
The  English  has  to  trust  to  position  or  to  emphasis, 
by  which  it  indicates  not  the  subject  but  the  predi- 
cate of  the  sentence,  the  new  thing  intended  to  be 
said;  as  was  pointed  out  by  Abp.  Whately  in  his 
Logic.  *  Prayer  wins  keaven^^  that  is,  it  is  heaven 
that  is  won  by  prayer}  ^Prayer  wins  heaven/  that 
is,  it  is  prayer  by  which  heaven  is  w<m;  ^Prayer  mM 
heaven/  that  is,  it  is  a  conquest  that  prayer  effects. 
Some  i^Titcrs  u^e  stops  to  indicate  pauses  in  the  pro* 
nunciation,  And  thus*  hiscrt  thorn  oitcn  without  any 
rofdml  tb  syntax;  for  instanoo,  a  cimuna  Wtwcim 
nominative  and  vorK  The  pro|)or  use  of  sto|>ii  is  to 
distinguish  the  logical  or  syntactical  clauses  of  a  sent* 
cnce,  or  the  several  members  of  an  enumeration;  for, 
since  they  must  be  used  for  purposes  of  this  kind, 
it  is  conAising  to  use  them  also  to  indicate  mere 
pauses  of  the  voice. 

31.  It  is  to  this  third  province  of  grammar  that  the 
distinction  between  wrse  and  prwo  liolongs.  When 
•mere  diflforonces  of  accent^  emphasisi  ami  quantity, 
with  tlioir  derivatives,  metre,  rhythm,  cadence,  rhyme, 
and  allite;ration,  are  employed  to  express  feeling,  or 
to  impress  different  degrees  of  importance  in  what  is 
said  upon  the  hearer,  there  arises  a  certain  style  in 
the  language  so  modulated,  distinct  from  mere  prose 
or  speech  of  comtnon  life  as  being  more  adapted  to 
solemn  occasions,  by  the  expression  of  emotion  along 
with  thought    The  first  literature  would  probably 

VOt.  !!•  T  ,  , 
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^^^     be  metrical ;  in  later  times  only  would  a  literary  oit 
r^       cultured  proae  be  produced,  a  style,  however,  which 
~j^jy    would  be  no  leas  susceptible  of  harmony  and  elegance 
^'^f^      than  the  more  r<^kurly  modulated  metrical  style. 
The  beauty  of  style. in  prose  depends,  first,  upon  its 
having  a  logically  symmetrical  structure  of  thought 
to  express,  and  secondly,  upon  its  exjHressing  this 
<    structure  with  precision  and  .pcrs{)icuity.    No  style 
can  be  good  in  point  of  form  which  is  not  supported 
by.  a  full  command  of  the  syntactical  contrivances  of 
the  language,  and  none  in  point  of  matter  which  does 
not  rest  on  a  similar  command  of  its  vocabulary.  The. 
matter  of  stj'le  is  the  thought  or  meaning  to  be  ex- 
pressed, the  form  is  the  language  expressing  it;  and 
this  huigtiage  again  may  be  distinguished  into  the 
same  two  branches,  which  are  its  matter  and  its  form, 
namely,  the  vocabulary  and  the  sjmtaxr  employed  in 
its  composition.  ,  No  language  without  style;  and, 
since  limguage  is,  potentially  at  least,  coextensive 
'  With  consciousness  itself,  we  may  see  in  this  the 
justification  of  the  wcll-kno^vn  aphorism  ^  The  style 
•  indicates  the  man/ 

§  94.  I.  Another  science  is  that  of  Political  Eco- 
n(Mny,  which  has  taken  its  place  among  acknowledged 
sciences  more,  decisively  than  perhaps  any  other 
bfanch  of  practical  science.  See  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  Sys- 
tem of  Logic,  Book  vi.  Chap.  ix.  §  3.  I  shall  moke 
no  apology  for  treating  this  subject,  in  this  and  the 
two  following  §§,  at  greater  length  than  might  per- 
haps seem  at  first  sight  appropriate  to  a  general  en- 
quiry into  the  theory  of  practice.  The  reasons  which 
weigh  with  me  for  doing  so  are  of  two  kinds;  first, 
in  order  to  show  the  connection  between  this,  the  most 
completely  constituted,  branch  of  practical  science 
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and  tiie  geimnl  body  c^the  pncUcil  tdeiioati  to  in*  %^\^ 
cMporate  it  m  a  stone  already  hewn  and  carved  into 
the  entire  building,  which  can  only  be  done  satis* 
fbctorily  by  showing  at  some  length  its  community 
of  distinctions^  principleS|  and  method,  with  theirs ; 
and  secondly,  in  order  to  derive  for  the  distinctions, 
principles,  and  method  themselves,  a  hew  justifica* 
tion,  by  exhibiting  their  applicability  to  this  science.  I 
do  not  profess  to  be  a  discoverer  in  political  economy, 
but  merely  attempt  to  arrange  truths  which  I  con- 
sider already  established  in  such  an  order,  and  to 
organise  them  in  such  an  interdependence^  as  to  ex* 
hibit  the  connectioii  of  this  science  with  the  rest,  and 
the  value  of  the  principles  and  distinctions  common 
to  all,  in  a  true  light. 

1.  It  b  admitted  on  all  hands  that,  in  whatever 
way  political  economy  may  be  conceived,  it  is  sub* 
ordinate  to  the  general  sciences  or  arts  of  ethic  and 
politic;  that  its  results  are  not  alone  decisive  of  the 
merito  of  political,  still  less  of  moral,,  action;  that 
when  it  has  discovered  how  wealth  is  acquired,  how 
most  abundantly  acquired,  and  how  it  tends  to  be 
distributed  in  consequence  of  the  process  of  its  pro- 
duction, the  further  questions,  as  to  how  &r  it  is 
right  or  prudent  to  follow  these  methods  strictly, 
how  far  to  modify  them  for  the  sake  of  other  advant- 
ages, are  questions  which  fall  under  a  larger  and 
more  general  science.  It  is  then  within  these  limits 
that  the  organisation  of  the  art  and  science  of  poll* 
tical  economy  is  to  be  considered. 

3.  The  art  and  the  science  of  political  economy 
are  properly  defined  by  the  action  whicih  is  their 
object-matter,  namely,  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  or 
of  commodities  having  exchange  value.     Sometimes 
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it  is  defined  as  the  science  ^  which  ti^eats  of  the  Laws 
which  govern  the  rekttions  of  Exchangeable  Qaanti* 
ties,**  Mr.  Sladeod's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Bankingi 
Vol.  L  Introduction,  2nd  edit  This  is  good  so  &r 
as  the  science  or  logic  of  political  economy  is  con* 
cemed ;  but  it  leaves  out  of  consideration  that  poll* 
tical  economy  is  a  practical  science,  and  includes  an 
art  as  well  as  a  science;  in  which  view  its  object* 
matter  must  be  defined  by  some  action,  as  well  as 
by  the  objects,  and  their  laws,  with  which  that  action 
is  concerned. 

4.  Qtliers  would  define  political  economy  by  its 
supposed  single  motive,  the  desire  of  acquisition.  The 
desire  of  acquiring  wealth,  it  is  said,  is  not  indeed 
the  only  motive,  actuating  men  in  their  dealings  with 
it,  but  it  is  the  predominant  motive ;  it  may  be  iso- 
lated and  its  results  studied,  as  if  it  were  the  only 
motive,  on  condition  of  taking  into  account  at  last 
the  concurrent  motives  by  which  it  is  modified;  espe* 
cially  since,  in  the  most  important  classes  of  dealings, 
those  of  industry  and  commerce  as  a  business,  it  is 
this  motive  which  acts  almost  alone,  at  least  with 
only  its  inseparable  afit^igonists,  love  of  case  and  en- 
joyment of  wealth  already,  acquired.  According  to 
this  definition,  political  economy  would  contain  two 
branches;  one  in  which  it  would  be  an  abstract  science, 
examining  the  action  and  results  of  a  single  motive, 
artificially  isolated  for  the  purposes  of  enquiry,  the 
other  in  which  this  action  and  these  results  are  cmn* 
bined  with  those  resulting  from  the  action  of  other 
motives,  which  vary  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  each  nation,  each  class  of  possessors,  and  each  in* 
dividual.  Such  is  apparently  Mr.  J.  S.  MilVs  concep* 
tion  of  the  science. 
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5.  Tins  mode  of  otSMumng  the  study  of  poUtieal     ^^ 
economy  is  ndicatty  different  from  mine,  and  in  my       j^ 
ofnnion  unsound.    The  supposed  isolation  of  the  mo-     J*^ 
tive  of  acquisition  is  a  chimera.     We  have  no  test 
or  measure  of  ite  strength  but  in  compodtiMi  with 
other  motives.    It  has  always  at  the  least  two  inse- 
parable antogonbts,  the  motive  of  taking  one's  ease, 
and  the  motive  of  enjoying  unproductively  wealth 
already  acquired.     In  every  case,  and  in  every  in- 
dividual, these  two  motives  in  composition  with  it 
help  to  determine,  its  sti^ngth;  and  this  sti^ngth  is 
different  in  every  individual  and  in  every  case;    We 
must  therefore  begin  by  assuming  a  certain  normal 
degree  of  strength  in  the  motive  of  acquisition  so 
modified  and  determined,  before  proceeding  to  ex- 
amine Its  action.     But  how  ascertain  this  normal 
degree  of  strength?    How  calculate  its  strength  in 
one  individual  compared  to  its  strength  in  anothw? 
The  answer,  I  suppose,  must  be.  By  the  quantities 
of  wealth  which  we  see  individuals  acquiring.    But 
these  quantities  depend,  undoubtedly,  upon  many 
other  circumstances  as  well  as  the  strength  of  their 
desire  of  acquisition,  such  as  natural  powers,  phy- 
sical and  intellectual,  natural  products  or  facilities 
offered  by  countries  where  the  men  live,  mines,  tim- 
ber, harbours,  and  so  on.     If  we  put  these  iiside, 
under  the  phrase  coiteris  paribus,  and  suppose  men 
to  be  set  on  acquiring  wealth  under  equAl  condition* 
but  with  different  degrees  of  energy,  depending  on 
different  strengths  in  the  common  motive,  we  must 
still  examine  first  the  concrete  coses  of  acquisition 
in  which  tiiis  motive  appears  to  be  the  predominant 
one,  that  is,  the  operations  of' industry  and  com- 
merce.   In  other  words,  we  must  begin  our  enquiry 
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^«|  n.     with  isolatingi  not  a  motivCi  but  a  class  of  concrete 
-— -  *      operations^  as  the  immediate  object  of  enquiry.    Ab- 
^^^     straeting  then,  first,  from  natui^  poweirs  in  the  men 
and  facilities  offered  by  circumstanceS|  and  secondly 
from  concurrent  motives  of  action,  we  may  arrive  at 
some  estimate  of  the  normal  strength,  and  its  various 
different  degrees  in  different  men,  of  the  remaining 
motive  of  acquisition*     But  it  is  evident  that  this 
motive  is  a  residuum,  not  a  known  force  with  which 
.  we  begin  the  enquiry,  or  which  can  be  laid  at  the 
basis  of  a  deduction.     It  is  known  only  by  means 
of  a  previous  knowledge  of  other  circumstances,  and 
other  motives  depending  on  them.     It  is  clear  there* 
fore,  that,  although  we  may  characterise  the  enquiry 
into  the  express  operations  of  trade  and  industry  as 
an  enquiry  into  the  action  of  the  abstract  motive  of 
acquisition,  the  enquiry  itself,  or  as  I  should  express 
it  the  object-matter  of  the  enquiry  in  its  first  inten- 
tion,  consists  in  examining  the  phenomena  of  this 
class  df  operations,  without  any  especial  use  being 
made  of  the  motive  of  acquisition.     The  strength  of 
this  motive  is  or,  an  unknown  quantity,  which  does 
not  ascertain  but  is  ascertained  by  the  analysis  of 
the  operations  iii  question.     To  lay  this  motive  at 
the  basis  of  the  abstract  branch  of  political  economy 
is  a  fiction,  an  instance  of  mistaking  the  character, 
or  second  intention,  of  a  thing  for  the  analysis  or 
nature  of  the  thing  itself. 

6.  I  return,  then,  to  my  original  definition  of  the 
science  by  the  acquisition  of  commodities  having  ex- 
change  value.  This  definition  gives  the  limits  and 
the  characteristics  of  the  whole.  Two  things  are  in- 
vplved  in  the  term  *  having  exchange  value;*  firsti 
the  commodities  in  question  are  material  as  distin* 
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of  bang  sundered  from  other  oonunodities  in  order       —  * 
to  be  separately  valued,  and  of  being  passed  fixmi      rJud^ 
one  person  to  another  in  order  to  be  exchanged    I     ^""""'' 
do  not  mean  that  they  must  be  corporeal,  that  is,    .    • 
visible  anl  tangible,  but  that  they  must  be  capable 
of  a  dbtinct  and  separate  existence;  the  act  of  teach* 
ing,  for  instance,  is  a  commodity  having  exchange 
value,  the  act  of  teaching  one  person  a  science  and 
abstaining  from  teaching  it  to  any  one  else  is  another, 
which  would  probably  have  a  higher  value;  but  the 
knowledge  which  enables  a  man  to  do  the  act  of 
teaching  b  a  spiritual  commodity  which  cannot  be 
seimrated  from  the  man  nor  valued  in  exchange.    So 
again  a  character  for  honesty  is  non«! valuable  and 
non-exchangeable ;  but  the  acts  which  a  man  may 
covenant  to  do,  as  to  entei*  into  another's  service, 
have  an  exchange  value  all  the  higher  in  consequence. 
It  is  like  the  fertility  of  a  field,  the  right  of  using 
which  is  the  more  valuable  in  consequence  of  this  in- 
separable  quality.    In  short,  all  exchange  value  is 
founded  on  some  value-in-use;  but  all  value-in-use, 
by  itself,  is  excluded  from  the  consideration  of  poll* 
tical  economy.     The  second  consequence  from  the 
definition  ^  having  exchange  value*  is,  that  the  only 
actions  in  pursuit  of  wealth  immediately  and  exclu- 
sively belonging  to  political  economy  are  dealings 
between  men.     The  best  way  of  ploughing,  of  crop- 
ping, of  shearing,  the   best  kind  of  machinery,  of 
material  for  manufacture,  the  best  climate,  the  best 
soil  for  particular  crops,  the  best  iron,  timber,  and 
so  on,  in  shoit  everything  that  relates  to.  the  deal- 
ings of  num  with  nature  alone,  may  serve  as  the 
foundation  or  subsidiary  knowledge  to  political  eco- 
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.n;  Bomjf  but  is  excluded  from  the  Bcience  itself;  for 
— -  *  instance,  the  law  that  the  increase  of  product  from 
JotjtjgJ  land  tcndsi  beyond  a  certain  point,  to  decrease  in 
amount  witli  ndditionnl  ItilKmr  and  capital  bcsto^ved 
(Mr.  a.  S.  Aliirs  rrinciples  of  Pol  Kcon.  Book  I 
Ch.  xii.  §  2)  is  not  strictly  within  but  subsidiary  to 
the  doctrines  of  political  economy.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  doctrine,  or  fact,  that  all  capital,  all' 
mciuis  of  further  production,,  consist  in  saving,  or  are 
the  result  of  self-denial  in  abstaining  from  consump- 
tion; a  doctrine  which  is  true  whether  the  capital 
saved  is  intended  for  exchange,  as  in  making  ad- 
vances to  labourers,  or  solely  for  employment  by  a 
solitary  hunter  or  trapper.  These  are  coses  of  know- 
ledge to  be  elsewhere  acquired,  being  extraneous  to 
political  economy  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  the  land  oi*  countries  traded 
with  is;  as  for  instance,  the  law  of  debtor  and  credi- 
tor, or  the  course  of  history  which  has  determined 
the  existence  of  a  landlord  class  in  England. 

7.  If  then,  instead  of  defining  political  economy 
by  the  supix>scd  isolated  motive  of  the  actions  which 
are  its  object-matter,  we  define  it  by  those  actions 
themselves,  that  is,  by  tlie  act  of  acquisition,  instead 
of  by  the  desire  or  motive  of  acquisition,  everything 
becomes  clear,  logical,  and  homogeneous.  The  action 
of  acquisition  may  have  many  motives,  all  of  which 
are  included  in  the  scope  of  the  science,  along  with 
the  action  which  they  prompt  and  guide,  but  only 
so  far  as  they  prompt  or  guide  it.  The  act  of  ac- 
quisition limits  the  motives;  the  things  acquired, 
commodities  having  exchange  value,  limit  the  act  of 
acquisition;  and  these,  commodities,  acts,  and  mo- 
tives, are  together  the  object-matter  of  the  science. 
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These  nodvesi  and  llie  reaaoning  about  them  and     ^^Ti^ 
about  tlie  means  of  satisfying  thern^  the  balancing 
atid  deciding  between  them  v^en  they  conflicti  these 
constitute  the  voluntary  action  which  is  the  material 
or  objoct«mattor  both  of  tlio  science  and.  of  the  art  of 
political  economy;  the  laws,  principles,  and  govern* 
ing  distinctions,  in  these  actions  and  reasonings  are 
its  logic,  theoretical  branch,  or  science;  and  the  [M*ac- 
tical  rules  which  may  be  deduced  for  guiding  con- 
duct towards  the  atti\inment  of  luiy  desired  enil,  that 
is,  the  acquisition  of  the  most  desired  commoditieSi 
constitute  its  art.     The  acquisition  of  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  exchangeable  commodities  is  not 
the  purpose  or  rtkpg  of  the  art  of  political  economy, 
but  the  acquisition  of  such  commodities  and  in  such 
quantities  as  we  may  most  desire  to  have.     What 
and  how  much  we  may  most  desire  to  have  is  to  be 
decided  extraneously,  and  falls  under  the  scope  of 
politic  and  ethic,  not  of  political  economy.    Were  it 
contrariwise,  political  economy  would  not  be  sub* 
ordinate  but  superior  to  those  larger  arts,  which  is 
admitted  on  all  Iiands  not  to  be  the  case;  while  if 
the  aim  of  political  economy  were  to  acquire  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  wealth,  as  in  its  abstract 
branch  it  would  be  if  the  science  were  defined  by  the 
motive  of  acquisition,   it  would  be  independent  of 
ethic  and  politic,  so  far  as  that  abstract  branch  of  it 
was  concerned,  and  the  logical  coherence  of  the  three 
sciences  would  be  so  far  disturbed, 

8.  Motives  in  political  economy  hold  precisely  the 
same  position  as  the  difTerent  kinds  of  \'alue-in«U8e. 
Tiiey  are  in  fact  the  subjective  a9{)cct  of  value-incise. 
Whatever  has  value-in*use,  utility,  or  pleasure,'  sup- 
plies a  motive  for  its  being  acquired;  Uie  penccption 
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a  of  a  Talue-in-iue  is  the  motive  f<Nr  aoqiiiriiig  the  thing 
—  *  perceived  to  have  that  value.  When  it  is  said  that 
jjiticd  the  motive  of  acquisition,  apart  from  other  mOtiveS| 
is  the  motive  proper  to  ()olitical  economyi  the  only 
motive  of  which  it  takes  cognisance,  it  is  meant  or 
ought  to  be  meant,  that  all  or  any  motives  leading 
to  acquisition  are  its  motives.  The  confusion  of  this, 
with  the  wish  to  acquire  by  itself,  the  wish  to  have 
a  thing  because  having  it  is  the  means  to  enjoy  it, 
is  a  confusion  of  the  effect  with  the  cause;  in  other 
words,  it .  is  to  coiifuse  the  action  resulting  from 
motives  with  those  motives  themselves,  treating  them 
as  a  single  motive  because  the  act  is  single  in  which 
they  result  It  is  triic  that  the  wisli  to  acquire  inay 
become  a  s{)ecial  motive  by  itself,  as  it  was  shown 
by  Tucker  that  the  desire  to  posse^^s  coin  is  a  result 
of  translatioui  front  association  with  tlie  pleasuiH3s 
which  the  |)ossession  of  coin  procures.  But  in  this 
sense  the  desire  of  acquisition  is  one  motive  among 
many,  leading  as  others  do  to  the  action  ofacquisi- 
tion,  but  very  insignificant -compared  to  the  rest;  the 
action  of  acquisition  gratifies  this  >nsh  as  it  does  all 
others;  and  it  is  not  in  this  si>condiu^'  character,  as 
gratifying  a  desire  of  acquisition,  that  the  action  of 
acquisition  enters  into  political  economy,  but  in  its 
elmraoter  ofiui  action  jit^^atif^  ing  nil  wii^lios  indillor* 
ent]y«  Acquisition  is  tlio  single  chnluiol  into  which 
all  motives  are  gathered  up,  and  through  which  they 
operate,  as  it  is  the  single  means  by  which  all  plea- 
sures, all  enjoyments  of  values-in-use,  so  fiur  as  de* 
pendent  on  wealth,  are  procured. 

9.  But  what  is  the  connection  between  the  art 
and  the  science  6f  political  economy,  and  whereby  is 
it  sustamed?    The  art  consists  in  making  desirable 
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exchiigM;  and  die  hnmrdrntfi  kofomkdgt  nqubite  bmkil 
for  thb  k  Uie  knoidedge  of  the  Tmluea^  or  prices  if  — * 
estimeted  in  money,  of  difierent  eommoditiet  and  tiLicJ 
ecrvicee;  of  tlieir  probable  fluctuations  in  the  near  '^' 

future;  and,  as  tbe  key  to  this,  of  the  causes  which 
qiecificaUy  operate  in  raising  x>r  lowering  the  prices 
of  diflRunent  articles.    To  possess  the  art  thoroughly 
and  in  its  full  extent  it  would  therefore  seem  requi« 
site  to  possess  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  prices, 
as  well  as  of  their  actual  sti^  and  current  trans^ 
actions  in  the  business  winid.    But  this  would  be 
impos^le  tnthout  a  knowledge  oi  the  hisfaury  oi 
prices,  of  their  changes  in  the  past  as  wdl  as  in  the 
]ure8ciit|  and  also,  it  must  be  added,  of  other  modes 
of  human  action,  with  the  comimrative  strength  of 
the  motives  on  \riiich  ttiey  are  founded,  which  come 
into  collision  or  combumtion  with  the  actions  of  ac* 
quisition  and  exchange,  and  modify  their  results.   To 
trace  the  laws  which  govern  this  complex  action  of 
society,  in  thar  effects  upon  that  part  oi  it  which 
consists  in  acquisition. and  exchange  of  values,  is  a 
part  of  the  science  which  may  be  odled  its  dynamical 
branch;  and  the  logic  both  of  the  statical  and  d}*na* 
mical  branches  would  have  to  be  laid  down,  before 
the  science  of  political  economy  could  be  considered 
to  be  coniplcte%    It  is  however  only  the  K^gtc  of  the 
sti^ttoid  \¥xxi  of  the  wlmlo  suUJtvt  tliat  can  bo  skolchod 
here.    The  d^Kumdcal  branch  with  its  logic  contains 
the  principles  upott  which  the  practice  or  Art  of  poli« 
tical  economy  immediately  depends ;  an  art  which, 
as  distinguished  from  the  sdaice,  it  would  perhaps 
be  well  to  name  Economical  Policy.    Political  eco? 
iMmiy  i^*4uld  then  be  reserved  as  the  name  pf  tbe 
whole  subject  omsidered  as  a  science,  havmg  its  purt 
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^,^  logic  M  the  statical,  its  applied  Iqgic  as  the  dynami* 
r^        cal,  portion  of  it ;  and  economical  policjr  the  name 

£21^^  of  the  whole  subject  considered  as  an  art;  or  practice 
flowbg,  mediately  from  the  pure,  immediately  from 
the  applied  logic,  that  is,  from  the  principles  of  the 
dynamical  branch.  The  connection  between  the  sta* 
tical  and  dynamical  branches  will  be  again  touched 
on  before  quitting  tlie  subject    (§  95^  96.) 

10.  The  laws  of  values  or  prices,  then,  upon  which 
their  phenomena  depend,  are  that  port  of  the  art 
which  connects  it  with  the  science.  This  is  the  ground 
common  to  them  both ;  but  the  stiitical  part  of  the 
logic  contains  only  the  iiiost  ^neral  laws,  the  most 
general  organic  distinctions,  which  serve  to  distin* 
guish  cmd  connect  tlie  difterent  classes  of  exchanges, 
and  to  trace  the  different  elements  which  compose 
the  value  of  the  commodities  exchanged.  This  stia* 
tical  ptrt  is  entirely  analytical ;  and  it  is  from  its 
application  to  the  facts  and  history  of  prices,  in 
connection  with  general  history  and  other  modes  of 
human  action,  that  tlie  general  laws  of  exclmngcs 
in  the  dynamical  port  would  result  History  would 
6U))ply  the  facts,  the  dynamical  logic  their  explana- 
tion ;  history  the  material  for  induction,  and  facts 
for  the  verification  of  laws ;  the  dynamical  logic  the 
principle^  and  thcor}'  to.  be  verified.  The  general 
laws  of  values  or  prices  are  the  common  ground  where 
the  logic  and  the  history  meet,  and  in  which  they 
ought  ultimately  to  show  concordant  results.  But  the 
statical  logic  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  enquiry. 

11.  It  is,  then,  only  with  the  statical  logic,  its 
general  distinctions,  methods,  and  laws,  that  I  pro- 
fess to  have  to  do  here;  and  with  this  only  so  £ur 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the.  purposes  explained  in 
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par.  I )  e?w  tiiii^  I  Ibar,  will  oeeii(i]r 
m$j  to  many  aeem  propcNrtioiiate  to  die  rest  of  die 
book  What  then  is  the  first  organie  distmetioii  in 
the  oljeet*  matter  t  It  most  be  observed  that  die 
actions  are  dealii^  between  men,  and  in  this  respeet 
similar  to  the  object-matter  of  the  science  last  txm^ 
minedi  namely,  language.  The  exchanges  between 
men  may  bo  difttingulshed  from  the  means  by  which 
they  are  effectedi  just  as  the  sounds  of  language  firom 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  wliich  they  exfNress  and 
communicate.  This  distinction  seems  to  arise  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  cose;  and  in  political  economy 
we  find  it  quite  as  applicable  as  in  philology.  Com* 
modities  are  broadly  distinguished  by  it  into  two 
classes;  on  the  one  side  is  that  commodity  which  is 
the  universal  purchaseri  the  means  of  cxchangihg  all 
the  rest;  on  the  other  are  the  other  commodities 
which  it  purchases. 

I  a.  Founded  on  thb  broad  distinction  between 
the  commodities  arises  a  distinction  between  two 
branches  of  the  logic ;  the  first  containing  those  dis- 
tinctions  and  laws  of  value  which  hre  of  universal 
applicability,  valid  whether  money  is  used  to  purchase 
and  exchange  other  things  or  not ;  the  second  con- 
taining those  which  flow  from  the  nature  and  use  of 
money,  as  universal  purchaser  and  means  of  circula- 
tioiu  Two  aspects  of  the  logic  are  thus  disclosed,  for 
the  entire  phenomena  might  be  treated  from  either 
side.  But  in  the  first  we  have  laws  and  distinctions 
of  a  more  general  nature  than  any  which  are  peculiar 
to  (he  second ;  and  under  which  those  of  the  second 
may  be  shown  to  fall,  as  cases  or  instances  of  them. 
It  is  requisite  to  begin  with  the  more  general;  but 
these  in  their  turn  will,  in  one  way,  depend  upon  the 
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laws  and  diBtinctions  arising  in  moni^y;  namely,  the 
1^       modes  of  value  belonging  to  them  will  be  estimated 
i~j^^     and  expressed  in  money  value,  that  is,  as  prices,  as 
in  a  language  which  has  become  current  and  intel- 
ligible. 

I  J.  Or  the  same  division  may  be  reached  by  an- 
other Way,  namely,  by  adopting  Mr.  Macleod's  three- 
fold distinction  of  exchangeable  qutmtities,  in  hb 
Theor}^  and  Practice  of  Banking,  Chap.  L  §  8.  into 
commodities,  services^  and  debts.  The  first  branch 
of  the  subject  will  include  commodities  and  services, 
the  second  debts.  The  distinction  between  com- 
modities and  services  will  be  found  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  analysis  of  the  first  branch ;  the 
difference  in  nature  between  these  two  kinds  of  ex- 
changeable quantities  gives  rise  to  differences  in  the 
mode  of  their  remuneration,  and  in  the  requirements 
of  the  persons  who  are  their  holders. 

**  You  oan*t  eat  your  cake  and  hare  it  too.** 

On  rtonrai* 


1.  To  begm  widi  the  first  and  general  branch  of 
the  subject,  what  are  the  principles  and  distinctions 
governing  the  reasoning  about  acquisition,  or,  in 
other  words,  what  are  the  first  outlines  of  the  Iqgic 
of  political  economy  ?  So  £kr  as  I  am  aware,  De 
Quincey'sLo^c  of  Political  Economy,  which  toge- 
ther with  his  Templar's  Dialogues  is  professedly  an 
exposition  of  Ricardo's  doctrines,  is  the  only  work 
in  which  these  principles  and  distinctions  are  exhi- 
bited with  an  adequate  perception  of  their  import- 
ance as  the  dominant  principles  of  the  whole  science. 
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The  lo|^cal  centre  of  the  whole  ttthject  is  the  nature  Boo*  il 
of  Exchange  Value.  The  most  usual  method  of  — ' 
treating  the  subject  is  to  b^gin  with  commodities  siJl^ucb 
generallyi  their  mode  of  production^  the  division  of  •'"'"■"•^ 
labour,  so  as  to  produce  tiiem  better,  their  dbtribu- 
tion  amoi^  different  classes  of  the  community,  the 
elements  of  their  production,  land,  kbour,  capital, 
and  so  on,  before  entering  on  the  question  df  ex- 
changes. The  wealth,  it  is  said,  must  first  exist 
before  it  can  be  exchanged,  and  we  ought  to  see 
how  it  exists,  and  what  are  its  characteristics,  before 
entering  on  the  dealings  of  men  with  each  other  in 
respect  of  it  (See  Mr.  J.  S.  MilVs  Principles  of  FoL 
Econ.  Book  iii.  Chap,  i*  §  1).  But  this  is  to  enter 
on  questions  subsidiary  to  political  economy.  It  may 
be  the  best  method,  for  practical  exposition,  to  begin 
with  these  subsidiary  phenomena;  but  political  eco* 
nomy  is  not  entered  on  until  the  dealings  of  men 
with  men  in  respect  to  wealth  are  treated.  Wealth 
in  the  wide  sense,  commodities  having  value-in-use, 
are  of  two  kinds,  those  which  are  acquisible  firom 
nature  only,  and  those  which  are  acquisible  from 
man  as  well  as  firom  nature.  Those  of  the  first  class 
have  valued-in-use  only,  those  of  the  second  have 
exchange  values  as  well..  But  the  dealings  of  man 
with  nature  alone  can  hardly  be  the  object  of  poli- 
tical economy;  they  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  ethic, 
for  these  embrace  all  human  acts,  and  to  those  of 
lK)litic,  so  fiur  as  they  have  results  bearing  on  other 
men.  But  political  economy,  being  subordinate  to 
politic,  considers  property  to  be  already  estabUshed, 
everything  which  can  be  separately  possessed  to  be 
already  provided  with  a  possessor,  or  at  least  with  a 
possible  legal  claimant,  a  claim  which  may  have  its 
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Cm.  lY*  ^^^  ^^  its  price*  Only  within  the  limits  of  l^gal 
- — *  poesession,  though  indiflTcrent  as  to  who  the  pos* 
flta^iii  fa^  sessors  may  be,  indiflfercnt  ta  systems  of  private  ot 
systems  of  Ccmmiunistic  property,  is  political  eco- 
nomy possible ;  consequently  all  acquisition  within 
its  limits  must  be  from  man  as  well  as  from  nature. 
Now  all  commodities  having  exchange  value  include, 
as  a  cause*  of  that  value,  some  value-in-use;  conse* 
quently  their  value-in-usc  has  to  be  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  whole  question  of  their  exchange  valuie. 
See  the  admirable  distinction  between  the  two  senses 
of  the  term  volue-in-use,  one  in  which  it  is  opposed 
to  exchange  value,  the  other  in  which  it  is  opposed 
to  D  as  the  other  element  which,  together  with  it, 
composes  exchange  value,  in  De  Quincey's  Logic  of 
Pol.  Econ.  Chap.  i.  Sect  vi.  The  term  ^exchange 
value'. is  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Mill,  as  an  improve- 
ment on  the  clumsier  Walue-in-exchange.'  If  now 
value-in-use,  or  commodities  acquired  from  nature 
alone,  were  taken  as  the  starting-point,  or  logical 
centre  of  organisation,  the  science  would  come  put 
logically  as  a  science  of  the  whole  doing  and  working 
of  man,  as  a  science  of  practice  generally. 

2.  Similarly  it  may  be  said  of  labour,  by  which 
man  wins  or  appropriates  values-in-use  from  nature, 
that  alone  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  political  economy. 
Like  value-in-use  it  is  only  as  a  cause  of  exchange 
value  that  it  belongs  to  the  science.  As  there  is  no 
exchange  value  which  is  not  founded  on  some  value- 
in-use,  so  there  is  none  which  is  not  founded  on  some 
labour,  be  it  only  the  easiest  labour  of  appropriation 
or  presjervation.  In  these  two  opposite  causes  of 
exchange  value  lies  the  connection  of  political  eco- 
nomy with  the  outer  world  of  natural  phenomena 
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•ad  tfiair  law8|  wliich  are  the  eondidon  of  its  ex*  ^•^^ 
iftenoe  end  the  limit  of  its  powers.  As.saeh  causes  — * 
they  must  never  be  lost  ught  of;  f<»rget  them,  end  si«j^k#i 
political  econcnnj  drifts  anchorless  as  a  cloud.  We 
may  b^^  with  them  if  we  choose,  but  it  must  be 
for  the  sake  of  applying  them  to  the  analjrsis  of  ex- 
change value;  while,  if  we  bc^  with  the  analysis 
<^  exchange  value,  the  logical  method,  we  must  carry 
it  up  to  its  causes  in  the  outer  world,  and  end  with 
labour  and  valuc-in-use,  as  the  ultimate  foundations 
upon  which  every  instance  of  exchange  value  rests, 
as  the  basis  of  the  supervening  fluctuations.  Apply- 
ing therefore  the  old  distinction  between  nature  and 
history,  I  take  the  nature  of  exchange  value  as  the 
centre  of  the  science,  and  starting  point  of  the  en* 
quiry. 

3.  The  elements  in  atialysis  of. exchange  value 
are  these  two:  the  value-in-use  of  the  commodity  in 
question,  which  is  called  U,  and  the  difliculty  or  ob- 
stacles to  its  acqubition,  called  D.  Both  elements, 
U  and  D,  are  taken  subjectively,  that  is,  as.  they  are 
estimated  by  the  parties  to  the  exchange;  and  this 
is  true  of  all  their  subdivisions.  The  purchaser  has 
his  estimate  of  U,  and  so  has  the  seller;  the  pur- 
chaser has  his  estimate  of  D,  and  so  has  the  seller. 
Now.  the  elements  of  U  may  be  any  of  the  innumer- 
able satisfactions  possible  to  man.  But  the  elements 
of  D  vary,  according  to  more  fixed  conditions.  These 
may  be  all  summed  up  as  the  U  of  the  seller  or  pos- 
sessor of  the  commodity,  its  value-rn-use  to  him, 
either  to  enjoy  or  to  reserve  for  a  better  market; 
which  clearly  makes  or  sums  up  the  D  of  the  buyer, 
the  obstacle  which  he  must  overcome  if  he  wishes  to 
purchase.  Every  exchange  is  thus  a  balance  between 
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^^^^  IT  and  Ui  the  D  of  the  purchaser  consiBtiiig  in  the 
U  of  the  seller,  while  the  D  of  the  seller  consists  in 
the  U  of  the  buyer  decreasing  or  vanishing.  It  is 
well  however  always  to  speak  fix>m  the  point  of  view 
of  the  purchaser  or  acquirer,  when  speakbg  of  U 
and  D,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion.  Then,  and  from 
this  point  of  view,  the  existence  of  some  kind  and 
degree  of  U,  or  estimated  utility,  is  necessary  to  every 
exchange ;  without  it  or  below  it  no  commodity  would 
command  a  price,  even  at  the  minimum  of  D;  and 
beyond  or  above  it  the  maximum  of  D  will  fml  to* 
enhance  the  price.  U  therefore,  from  ^e  acquirer's 
point  of  view,  is  the  condition  sine  qua  non,  D  the 
limiting  or  determining  condition,  fixing  the  point 
in-  U  at  which  the  acquisition  is  made,  the  estimate 
of  the  exchange  value  of  the  commodity,  that  is,  the 
price,  if  reckoned  in  money. 

4.  From  the  acquirer's  point  of  view,  D  is  always 
the  governing  or  limiting  element  of  the  value.  D 
consists  in  the  resistance  offered  by  the  seller,  but 
it  ill  caused  by  various  considerations,  or  is  deter- 
mined by  different  elements  at  different  times,  ac* 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  conuuo<lity  inquo8tion. 
There  are  tAvo  heads  under  which  all  cases  may  bo 
brought;  the  first  is  where  the  commodity  is  unique, 
or  stringently  limited  in  quantity  or  number;  the' 
second  where  it  may  be  multiplied  indefinitely  by 
increased  application  of  labour  and  capital  The  first 
head  includes  only  those  cases  where  thfe  price  is 
fixed  by  the  varying  estimates  of  the  value-in-use 
of  the  commodity,  and  by  the  consequent  resistance 
of  sellers  in  com})arison  with  the  insistance  of  pur- 
chasers, the  quantity  of  the  commodity  being  fixed; 
the  second  head  includes  the  cases  where,  besides  or 
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bejond  thifli  the  varyii^  degrees  of  diiBeiiUjiii 
quiriiig  the  commodity  from  nature  modify  tlie : 
ance  of  aeUerSi  the  quantitjr  of  the  comiiKHlity  being 
variable.  And  thia  second  head  again  fidla  into  two 
branchesi  according  as  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  the 
commodity  from  nature,  or  the  fluctuations  in  its 
supply  fit>m  time  to  time,  are  the  predominant  ele- 
ment in  the  D  of  its  exchange  value.  We  have 
thus  three  classes  of  exchanges;  Ist,  where  the  D 
consists  entirely  in  the  scarcity  or  uniqueness  of 
the  conmiodity;  2nd,  where  it  consists  chiefly  in 
the  difficulty  of  acquiring  it  from  nature,  but  is 
modified  by  the  temporary  fluctuations  of  supply 
and  demand ;  Srd,  where  it  is  based  upon  the  diffi* 
culty  of  acquiring  it  from  nature,  but  chiefly  deter- 
mined by  the  quantity  which  is  from  time  to  time 
demanded  compared  to  that  which  is  from  time  to 
time  supplied. 

5.  The  first  class  of  cases  is  by  fiur  the  simplest 
The  commodities  belonging  to  it  form  a  very  small 
part  of  the  whole  comprised  in  political  economy; 
the  consumer's  prices  of  them  are  not  business  but 
fancy  prices,  do|H}nding  on  fasliion  and  taste.  Do 
Qiiincoy*s  musical  box  on  Lake  Superior  is  a  per- 
fect instance.  Speculation  is  entirely  excluded  from 
these  cases  of  exchange,  because,  if  the  commodities 
in  question  were  procured  with  a  view  to  sell  them 
for  a  profit,  D  would  then  depend  upon  difficulty  of 
production,  and  a  minimum  price  would  be  fixed  by 
the  cost  of  production  and  bringing  to  market.  Such 
coses  would  fall  at  once  under  one  or  other  of  the 
two  rcnirtining  classes.  Works  of  fine  art,  old  china, 
J^  books,  wine  of  fiunous  vintages,  are  among  the 
chief  commodities  of  the  class,  but  not  as  offered  for 
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^Mtn.     8al6  by  regular  dealers  in  them.    Two  cases  of  ex* 
—  *      change  belong  to  it;  either  there  are  several  intend* 

^„......  jQg  puix^hasersi  or  there  is  only  one.     In  the  first 

casCi  the  competition  of  the  purchasers  is  what  con- 
stitutes the  D,  the  difficulty  of  attainment  by  any 
one  of  them;  the  seller^s  knowledge  of  this  compe* 
tition  enables  him  to  insist  on  a  high  price,  which 
rises  till,  it  readies  that  point  of  the  joint  U  of  the 
purchasers  where  only  one  purchaser  continues  to 
have  an  U  at  all,  the  others  dropping  off  as  the  price 
increases.  The  resistance  offered  by  the  seller  is  the 
D;  this  continues  Until  the  seller  is  afraid  of  its  ex- 
ceeding the  highest  U  of  the  purchasers,  beyond  which 
there  would  be  no  bargain.  The  value  is  thus  mea- 
.  sured  off  on  U  by  the  action  of  D;  it  consists  in  the 
U  of  the  actual  purchaser,  but  is  determined  by  D, 
the  knowledge  which  the  seller  has  of  the  various 
estimates  of  U  by  the  intending  purchasers.  In  the 
second  case  there  are  only  two  persons  bargaining, 
one  purchaser  only.  Here  the  D  is  still  fixed  by 
competition,  for  the  seller  himself  stands  in  the  place 
of  a  purchaser,  and  brings  his  *  U  into  competition 
with  that  of  the  other  party.  If  the  purchltser  does 
.not  offer  a  sufficiently  high  price,  he  will  purchase 
it  himself,  that  is,  keep  it  unsold.  It  is  still  D  which 
fixes  the  price,  when  a  bargain  takes  place,  in  Nirtue 
of  this  competition  of  the  seller  himself. 

6.  I  am  aware  that  De  Quincey  considers,  in  these 
cases,  t]  as  the  determming  and  D  as  the  determined 
element,  and  not  vice  versa;  and  it  is  true  that  the 
estimates  of  Value-in-use  ai^o  that  which  is  o|>cratiVo. 
But  the  estimates  of  value*in*uao  are  umde  by  both 
sides,  and  are  common  to  both;  it  U  not  the  U  of 
the  buyer  but  the  U  of  the  seller  which  detehnines 
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the  pricei  or,  if  the  IT  of  the  Imyer,  yet  ihii  m  etd-  ^"^^ 
mated  fay  the  seller;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  exchangOi  —  * 
when  U  and  D  are  distributed  to  buyer  and  tfeller,  sySiai 
D  is  the  dcterminanti  although  it  consists  in  an  esti- 
mate, of  value-in*u8e.  Besides  which  it  may  be  re* 
marked,  that  the  U  of  the  last  purchaser  is  not 
exhausted  by  the  price  at  which  he  purchases;  if 
the  seller  were  to  hold  out  longer,  the  price  might 
rise  still  higher,  and  it  is  only  the  fear  of  the  seller 
that  it  will  not  do  so  which  forces  him  to  conclude 
the  bargain.  This  however  exhausts  ipso  &cto  the 
whole  D;  D  ceasing  measures  off  a  portion  of  U; 
and  not  U  a  portion  of  D;  since  the  whole  of  U  is 
not  measured  by  the  price  arrived  at  There  is  thus 
uniformity  in  Uie  operations  of  all  three  classes  of 
exchanges,  for  it  will  be  seen  that,  where  D  depends 
on  difliculty  of  production,  D  and  not  tJ  is  the  de* 
termining  element 

.  7.  The  second  and  third  classes  of  cases  of  ex* 
change,  differing  only  in  the  degree  of  influence 
exercised  on  price  by  difficulty  of  production,  may  be 
treated  together,  so  fiur  as  the  principle  constituting 
them,  and  distinguishing  them  from  die  first  class,  is 
concerned.  They  include  exchanges  of  all  commodi* 
ties  which  are  producible  at  pleasure  by  a  proportion* 
ate  expenditure  of  capital  and  labour,  the  quantities 
of  which  therefore  are  variable,  and  the  supply  open  to 
competition  among  producers.  It  is  not  necessary  at 
this  moment  to  enter  upon  the  further  distinction  be* 
tween  commodities  of  this  kind,  into  those  producible 
in  amounts  which  preserve  an  equal  ratio  to  tlie  ad* 
ditional  capital  and  labour  exi^endod  and  thone  pro* 
ducible  in  amounts  whose  ratio  to  the  additional 
labour  and  capital  expended  is  continually  decreas* 
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iiig.    Thii  distiiictioii  will  find  its  propdr  pla^  fkr- 
ther  on  (ptf  •  64). 

8.  The  produdbilitj  of  cominodities  at  pleatoro 
by  a  proportiotmte  expenditure  of  labour  and  capi* 
tal|  rendering  their  supply  valriablei  and  admitting  of 
oompetition  among  the  producers  or  holders  of  thenii' 
gives  efficiency  to  the  element  of  difficulty  of  pro* 
ductiorii  expressed  as  cost  of  productioUi  in  deter* 
mhiing  their  prices*  It  enables  us  ftu'tlier  to  analyse 
the  exchanges  of  them,  in  their  U  and  D  elementS| 
and  to  distinguish  in  the  resulting  prices  two  parts^  . 
one  due  to  the  difficulty  or  cost  of  production,  which 
has  been  called  the  natural  price,  the  other  due  to 
the  fluctuations  of  supply  and  demand  at  different 
times  and  places,  which  results  in  oscillations  about 
the  natural  price,  and  together  mth  it,  or  on  its  basis, 
composes  the  nuuicet  prices  at  which  the  commodities 
are  actually  sold  ftom  time  to  thue« 

9.  To  begin  with  thd  concrete  market  price  or 
value  of  a  commodity  of  this  kind.  U  is  still  the 
determined,  D  the  determining,  element  in  its  value. 
But  the  case  is  complicated  in  this  way.  In  the  first 
place,  U  is  not  only  the  value^in-use  estimated  by 
the  purchaser  for  himselfi  but  the  value«^in*use  to 
manufacture  or  employ  in  industr}%  or  the  exchange 
value  to  sell  aigoin,  where  the  prices  in  future  markets 
must  be  taken  into  account,  t)  again  is  complicated 
in  a  similar  way;  it  couHists  not  only  in  comi^etition 
of  purchasers,  but  also  in  cdmiiotition  of  sellers,  which 
tends  to  diminish  it  The  sellers  come  into  the  mar* 
ket  with  as  strong  an  interest  in  selling  as  the  buyers 
in  buying.  Hence  the  interest  and  competition, 
known  to  both  parties,  and  corresponding  to  the 
competition  among  buyers,  combine  with  it  in  de* 
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torailiiiiigD,  ^  dificol^ofattaii^^      Added  Id     bmlh 
thk  it  tlM  distinetioii  in  D  tatimng  torn  tlitt  Tariable*      ^^* 
ness  of  supply.    As  in  every  excbiange  there  most  snj^Mi 
Wsome  value*ia<^M^  as  the  sme  qua  non  of  U,  so  in  ^ 

every  exchange  of  commodities  cdTthe  present  kind 
there  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  D,  an  element  of  difficulty 
which  fixes  a  minimum,  bcloir  which  the  {^change 
x'olue  cannot  permanently  fiiU  without  causing  the 
Commodity  to  vanish*  from  the  market  This  sbe 
qua  non  is  the  labour  of  production,  measured  and 
expressed  by  the  cost  of  production.  The  compe« 
tition  of  pix>dttcerS|  the  supply  being  variable,  is 
directed  to  ifiminish  this  cost,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  offer  the  commodity  at  the  lowest  price,  which 
must  cover  this  cost,  including  their  profits,  or  remu* 
neration  for  placbg  it  in  the  nuurket  The  eflfbct  is 
to  distinguish  in  the  total  or  market  price  a  mini* 
mum  amount,  or  part  of  the  price,  below  which  the 
couuuoiUtyi  ceashig  to  be  rcmuucratl>*c,  will  cease  to 
be  produced. 

io«  D,  thus  determined  and  thus  distinguished 
into  its  two  elements,— competition  among  purchasers 
compared  to  competition  among  sellers,  and  cost  of 
production, — ^marks  off  on  U  the  point  at  which  the 
exchange  is  effected,  the  actuial  price  of  the  commo* 
dity.  U  and  D  gather  up  the  purchaser's  knowledge 
on  one  side,  the  seller's  on  the  other,  and  through 
these  esti^iates  the  exchange  is  effected.  The  price 
itself  by  the  same  means  becomes  distinguishable  into 
the  basis  or  minimum^  fixed  by  cost  of  production, 
and  the  oscillations  about  that  basis,  which  can  never 
fall  permanently  below  it  to  any  extent,  and  never 
rise  permanently  above  it  to  a  great  extent,  without 
in  the  first  case  stopping  the  production,  in  the  second 
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^^>[n>     bringing  additional  producers  into  the  marketi  and 
r^  *      80  reducing  the  excess  of  i»ice.    These  oscillations 

SJ^jMt  about  the  natural  price  are  due  to  competition  be- 
tireen  purchasers  compared  to  competition  between 
sellers,  that  is,  to  demand  compared  to  supply^    Tlie 
market  price  as  a  whole  is  determined  by  the  quan- 
tity demanded  compared  to  the  quantity  supplied; 
but  it  may  be  analysed  into  Component  elementS| 
natural  price  determined  by  cost  of  production,  and 
oscillations  about  that  basis  due  to  variations  in  the 
supply  and  demand.     And  we  must  accordingly  dis- 
tinguish between  two  senses  of  the  term  ^  supply  and 
demand,'  the  one  when  it  means  the  determinant  of 
market  price  as  a  whole,  the  other  when  it  means  the 
determinant  of  oscillations  about  the  natural  price, 
which  are  but  one  element  of  the  total  market  price. 
1 1.  I  wish  now  to  apply  to  this  analysis  the  dis- 
tmctions  pointed  out  in  §  94.  6;  whereby  the  perfect 
harmony  between  them  will  become  apparent.     The 
analysis  begun  AVith  stating  the  thing  to  be  analysed, 
the  market  price  of  commodities  producible  at  plea- 
sure and  therefore  variable  in  quantity.   The  two  ele- 
ments of  this  market  price  were,  then  distinguished, 
natural  price  and  the  oscillations  about  it      This 
analysis  leads  us  to  ask  the  conditions  which  regulate 
the  two  elements ;   and  the  first  element,  natural 
price,  is  detcrmmed  by  the  physical  laws  which  limit 
production,  laAVs  of  nature  extraneous  to  political 
economy,  which  determine  the  acquisition  of  commo- 
dities having  voluc-in-use  from  nature  alone.    This 
is  a  condition  limiting  man's  power  of  production 
generally,  and  consequently  the  production  of  com- 
modities having  exchange  value.     The  relation  of 
natural  price  to  market  price  is  now  evident;  it  is 
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not  aaly  an  denmit  in  its  oompoaition,  but  that  de- 
ment which  depends  on  laws  of  nature  extraneous 
to  political  economy.     Market  price  anticipated  is 
the  final  cause  of  production;,  production  is  an  effi- 
cient cause  of  market  price ;  and  the  difficulty  of 
production,  which  is  itself  measured  and  expressed 
by  cost  of  production,  is  the  measure  of  the  enei^ 
with  which  this  efficient  cause  operates  upon  market 
price,  appearing  as  that  part  of  it  which  is  called 
natural  price.     Treating  then,  as  we  have  done,  all 
exchanges  as  dealings  between  men,  governed  by 
final  causes,  and  beginning  accordingly  with  market 
price  as  the  result,  and  the  anticipated  result,  of 
those  dealings,  we  may  characterise  them  all,  in  the 
first  place,  as  cases  of  a  relation  between  supply  and 
demand,  inasmuch  as  they  are. cases  of  transaction 
between  suppliers  and  demahders.    In  this  view  we 
ma}'  say  universally,  that  a  commodity  is  not  de- 
manded because  it  has  been  produced,  but  that  it 
is  produced  because  it  is  expected  to  be  demanded. 
The  market  price  is  the  first  thing  to  be  considered 
in  treating  exchanges  as  voluntary  actions  or  matters 
of  practice.     But  this  treatment  of  the  case  brings 
us  in  the  neitt  place  to  the  conditions  imposed  by 
nature  upon  such  production,  to  the  roots  which 
exchanges  have  in  the  world  extraneous  to  political 
economy;  and  here  it  is  found  that  one  part  of  market 
l)rice  is  fixed  by  nature,  namely,  the  part  answering 
to  the  labour  or  difficulty  of  production,  expressed 
and  measured  by  its  cost. 

12%  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  insist  upon  the 
distinction  between  the  final  cause  of  production  and 
the  natund  difficulty  or  cost  of  production,  because 
the  latest  opponent  of  Ricardo's  theory  of  value,  Mr. 
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^j^^  Madoodi  seems  to  have  become  so  from  s^eetbg 
r^*  it  He  sees  no  difference  between  the  Anticipated 
JJ^g^jjJj  market  price  regulating  **  the  greatest  cost  of  produc« 
tion  that  can  be  afforded''  (Elements  of  PoL  Econ. 
p..  114)  and  its  regulating  the  cost  of  production 
itself.  True,  it  regulates  the  action  of  men  on  the 
condition  of  a  given  cost  of  production,  but  it  cannot 
regulate  this  condition  itself  which  is  imposed  by 
the  resistance  offered  by  nature  to  human  energies. 
And,  since  this  resistance  may  be  overcome  to  an  in- 
definite extent  by  additional  energy  being  expended| 
while  the  energy  expended  may  be  measured  as  cost, 
the  cost  becomes  a  distinguishable  part  of  the  price, 
which  must  be  of  that  amount  at  least,  in  order  to 
be  a  motive  for  expending  the  energy  and  producing 
the  commodity.  Tlie  cost  of  production  is  a  cause 
contributing  to  detennine  the  motive,  as  well  as  the 
motive  a  cause  contributing  to  determine  the  produc* 
tion. 

13.  While  therefore  with  Mr.  Macleod,  and  indeed 
I  believe  with  all  political  economists,  for  Ricardo's 
system  contains  nothing  to  the  contrary,  it  may  be 
laid  down,  as  the  first  and  universally  valid  law  of 
exchanges,  as  matters  of  human  practice,  that,  in 
order  to  fix  the  value  of  any  commodity,  there  is 
requisite  a  certain  relation  between  the  quantity  sup- 
plied and  the  quantity  demanded,  it  must  be  main- 
tmned  at  the  same  time,  that  this  relation  itself 
depends  upon  conditions,  extraneous  to  the  science  of 
political  economy,  which  have  a  definite  effect  upon 
the  supply,  which  definite  effect  is  di3tinguishable  in 
the  value  under  the  name  of  natural  valu6  or  price. 
This  distinction  is  a  further  anolysb  of  the  market 
price,  OS  well  as  a  further  analysb  of  the  relation  be- 
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tvreen  the  supply  and  the  demand.    That  tiie  Talne     imil 
or  priee  of  anjrt^ing  arises  in  a  certain  rehtion  be-     ^^' 
tween  the  supply  and  demand  of  it  may  be  called  die  si^^ 
first  law  of  political  economy,  because  it  is  the  most  ^^"^'^ 
general  fiust  concerning  exchanges;  a  law  or  &ct 
which  can  only  be  analysed  farther  by  going  back 
from  the  nature,  or  first  analysis,  <^  exchanges  into 
their  conditions  or  causes,  which  are  then  seen  re- 
flected in  the  further  and  more  complete  analysis. 
And  this  regress  into  their  conditions  lays  bare  the 
distinction  between  commodities  producible  at  plea* 
Burc,  and  therefore  variable  in  quantity,  and  commo- 
dities unique  or  stringently  limited  in  quantity,  and 
therefore  such  that  their  cost  of  production  b  no  lon- 
ger operative  on  their  pricic.    Ricardo's  law  of  value 
.  is  as  universal  in  its  principle  as  that  on  which  alone 
Mr.  Macleod  insists;  but  since  it  is  a  law  founded  on 
a  further  distinction  in  the  object-matter  embraced 
by  the  other  law,  namely,  the  distinction  of  conuno- 
dities  fixed  and  commodities  variable  in  quantity,  the 
results  which  it  affirms  of  the  one  kind  of  commodi- 
ties it  necessarily  denies  of  the  other ;  which  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  its  being,  as  Mr.  Macleod  seems 
to  suppose,  (page  125),  applicable  only  to  one  kind 
of  commodities  and  not  to  the  other.     Whilp  there- 
fore the  two  laws  are  equally  universal  they  are  not 
inconsistent,    but,    in   political   economy,  Ricardo's 
hiw,  that  the  quantity  of  labour  is  the  sole  efficient 
cause  of  value,  with,  its  corolUiry,  that  cost  of  pro- 
duction determines  natural  price,  is  a  further  ex- 
pbcation  and  analysis  of  the  law,  that  supply  and 
demand  is  the  sole  regulator  of  value;  for  the  ktter 
treats  exchanges  solely  as  matters  of  human  practice 
ana  voUtion,  whUe  the  former  treats  them  as  condi- 
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Book  n.     tioned  also  by  laws  of  nature  extraneous  to  political 
economy. 

14.  There  are  only  two  opinions  which  can  be 
held  respecting  natural  price,  either  that  it  is,  as 
here  maintainedi  a  real  component  element  of  market 
price,  or  that  it  is  a  term  mistakenly  applied  to  a 
mere  average  price,  deducible  from  a  isufficiently  long 
series  of  exchanges,  which  is  the  opinion  held  by 
Mr.  Macleod,  Elements,  p.  210.     Since  I  am  writing 
on  political  economy  in  connection  with  metaphysic, 
I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  illustrate  this  difference 
of  opinion  by  one  which  is  still  under  discussion  there. 
Time  and  space  in  |)erceivcd  objects  are  held  by  some 
metaphysicians  to  be  mere  abstractions  from  the  ob- 
jects  themselves,  and  their  apparent  universality  and 
necessity  to  be  nothing  more  than  consequences  of 
our  haying,  as  it  happens,  always  perceived  objects, 
in  relation  to  each  other,  in  sequence  of  time  and 
juxtaposition  of  space;  and  this  opinion  corresponds 
to  that  which  maintains  the  part  of  price  in  question 
to  be  a  mere  average,  abstracted  from  a  series  of 
fluctuations.     The  opposite  opinion,  that  this  part  of 
price  is  a  real  component  element  in  market  price, 
corresponds  on  the  other  hand  to  the  opinion,  which 
I  myself  maintain,  that  time  and  space  are  real  ele- 
ments in  every  perceived  object  itself,  however  minute, 
and  can  only  be  inferred,  generalil^,  or  abstracted, 
from  experience,  because  they  are  first  perceived  in 
every  such  portion  of  it. 

15.  Let  us  now  see  what  sort  of  a  law  tliis  law 
of  supiily  and  demand  is.  The  law  that  demand  tends 
to  cidl  forth  a  supply  to  satisfy  it,  and  that  supply 
tends  to  be  equal  to  demand ;  and  fiirther,  that  the 
quantity  supplied  compared  to  the  quantity  demanded 
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at  any  particiilar  place  and  time  is  that  whidi  icgii-     booka 
latet  the  market  price;  or,  to  express  the  latter  part  ^* 

of  the  law  in  the  more  elaborate  words  of  Mr.  Mae- 
leod,  Elemental  p.  100,  that  ^^  Price  varies  directly  as 
the  intensity  of  the  service  rendered,  and  inversely 
as  the  power  of  the  buyer  over  the  seller;*'  b  not  a 
law  analytic  but  only  descriptive  of  the  phenomena 
which  it  embraces.  It  is  a  law  which  ^^  reigns  but 
does  not  govern.**  It  tells  us  that  prices  tend  to  rise 
%vith  an  increase  of  demand  or  a  decrease  of  supply, 
and  vice  versa;  and  it  tells  us  that  an  enhanced  price 
.  will  tend  to  stimulate,  a  lowered  to  check,  supply. 
But  it  docs  not  tell  us  what  proportion  the  changes 
in  price  will  bear  to  the  changes  in  supply  and  de* 
mand  which  are  supposed  to  cause  them,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  what  extent  a  change  in  the  relation  be- 
twecn  the  quantities  demanded  and  supplied  will  cause 
a  change  in  the  price  which  resulto  from  it  See  on 
this  iK>iut  Mr.  J.  S.  MilUs  Principles  of  PoL  Econ. 
Book  iii.  Chap.  ii.  §  4.  And  also  Mr.  W.  T.  Thorn- 
tpn*s  proof  of  the  nullity  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  as  an  analytic  or  explanatory  law,  in  his 
work  On  Labour,  Book  ii.  Gh.  i.  Supply  and  demand 
is  but  another  expression  for  the  operation  of  ex- 
change itself.  It  regulates  price  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  act  of  exchange  regulates  it.  That  b  to  say, 
it  is  a  description  of  the  phenomena  which  are  to  be 
regulated,  rather  than  of  the  law  which  regulates 
them.  Whatever  the  proportion  between  supply  and 
demand  may  be,  whatever  causes  operate  to  raise  or 
lower  price,  whether^  combination,  monopoly,  legal 
iut(Hrvention,  taxation,  intimidation,  or  protection  in 
any  8hai>e,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  holds  equally 
good,  for  all  such  causes  oj^erate  uiK>n  price  only  by 
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BooKiL  changing  the  proportion  between  thent  It  U  one 
of  those  unfortunately  famous  ^  immutable**  laws  of 
political  economyi  which  we  are  continually  cautioned 
not  to  violate^  although  their  immutability  consists 
in  notliinjf  cIac  tlian  in  tlic  imiH>HtiibiIity  of  violating 
them.  This  however  is  but  saying,  in  other  words, 
that  it  is  a  description  and  characterisation  of  the 
phenomena  in  general  terms,  or  terms  of  second  in- 
tention ;  a  description  which  needs  a  further  analysis, 
but  does  not  itself  supply  the  means  of  giving  one. 
Such  a  further  analysis  b  supplied  by  Ricardo's  law 
of  value,  and  by  the  corollaries  which  may  be  deduced 
from  it  But  one.side  of  this  distinction,  the  oscil- 
lations df  market  price  about  natural,  has  not  yet 
been  reduced  by  observation  to  a  classification  sufli- 
ciiently  established  to  be  admitted  into  a  logic  of  the 
science.  It  remains  therefore  only  to  follow  the  thread 
of  natural  price,  which  will  be  found  to  exist  in  the 
case  of  all  commodities  and  all  services,  the  supply 
of  which  is  not  stringently  limited  but  may  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  at  pleasure. 

n.      . 

16.  The  whole  difficulty  of  production  may  be 
.  included  in  the  words  Quantity  of  labour;  the  differ- 
ences in  value  between  any  commodities  depend  upon 
the  different  quantities  of  labour  required  to  produce* 
them.  But  differences  both  of  degree  and  kind  of 
irksomeness  must  be  considered  as  included  in  the 
general  expression,  quantity.  The  difficulty  con-, 
sists  in  the  irksomeness;  and  this  irksomeness  or 
quantity  of  the  labour  is  that  which  hinders  a  man 
from  acquiring  commodities  by  labouring.  We  are 
here  on  the  solid  rock  of  human  nature  and  human 
^  .  ■  •    • 
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motites.  Tlie  que8ti<m  of  analjrsmg  the  difficultjr  of 
productioii  is  theridfore  the  question  of  analTdng  the 
different  modes  and  degrees  of  labour.  Now  here 
the  term  lal)our  is  used  as  an  equivalent  to  the  term 
ditHculty  of  productioi\ }  there  Is  another  sense  in 
which  it  is  used  as  opposed  to  Cnpitali  and  shares 
iii'ith  capital  in  composing  the  .difficulty  of  produc* 
tion;  just  as  the  term  valne^in-use  had  two  senseS| 
one  as  the  contrary  to,  the  other  as  a  subwdinate 
element  in,  exchange  value  (par.  i).  In  this  latter 
sense,  quantity  of  labour  remunerated  by  wagesi  and 
capital  remunerated  by  profits,  compose  the  total 
difficulty  of  production  measured  by  cost  of  pro« 
duction. 

17.  Before  proceeding  to  the  second  sense  it  is 
requisite  to  dwell  somewhat  oa  the  first  or  undivided 
sense  of  the  term  labour.  As  no  distinction  is  here 
introduced  into  labour,  beyond  that  of  different  kinds 
or  degrees  of  irksomencss,  so  it  is  also  with  the  la? 
bourers;  the  producers  generally  are  undistinguished 
into  labourers  and  capitalists  employing  labour.  Here 
the  fundamental  and  most  general  proposition,  first 
established  by  Ricardo,  is  this :  that  Uio  natural  value 
of  any  commodity  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  the 
labour  producing  it,  including  in  quantity  degree  and 
mode  of  irksomeness,  which  quantity  is  measured  by 
the  natural  value  of  the  labour;  and  not  upon  the 
value  of  that  labour,  or  the  amount  of  commodities 
which  that  labour  will  purchase,  meaning  by  value 
in  this  case  the  market  value  of  labour  from  time  to 
time.  To  confound  or  neglect  this  distinction  is  to 
confound  the  distinction  between  nature  and  history, 
between  what  a  thing  is,  or  is  measured  by,  and  what 
it  causes  or  is  caused  by.    The  quantity  of  labour 
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^m^^     it  the  eaiiae  of  the  valno  of  the  ecmunodity  produoed. 
r^  *      hy  it;  that  commodity  is  equttl  in  value  to  any  other 
9^At\  lofit    commodity  produced  by  an  equal  quantity  of  labour; 
but  both  ihcae  commcxUties  are  greater  in  value  than 
the  labour  which  produced  them.    The  labour  pro* 
duces  a  value  j^reater  than  its  own.    Here  we  come 
again  to  the  solid  rock|  in  this  case  to  the  jthysical 
laws  of  increase  in  natural  products.    It  is  often  said 
that  labour  is  a  commodity  like  other  commoditieS| 
and  so  it  is  in  the  sense  of  being  exchangeable  for 
them;  but  it  ill  not  so  in  the  sense  of  havingi  like 
them,  its  value  dependent  on  the  quantity  of  labour 
producing  it;  for  it  is  not  produced  by  labour,  it  is 
laboiur  itself,  an  ultimate  source  of  value*. 

1 8.  When  we  take  labour  in  this  general  sensci 

embracing  the  total  difficulty  of  production,  we  find 

the  same  distinctions  applicable  to  it  as  to  all  cpm- 

moilitios  under  the  second  head  of  exchanges  (par.  7). 

It  has  both  a  market  and  a  natural  price,  and  its 

natural  price  is  governed  by  its  difficulty  of  produc* 

tion.    But  here  we  .come  to  the  circumstance  which 

is  the  source  of  most  of  the  confusion  between  quan* 

tity  and  value  of  labour.    This  difficulty  of  produc- 

ing  labour  consists  in  the  estimate  of  men,  the  loWest 

amount  of  commodities  for  which  they  will,  consent 

to  labour.    In  every  employment  there  is  a  minimum 

of  the  labourer's  requirements,  sometimes  this  mini- 

mum  goes  as  low  as  the  bare  necessaries  of  existence, 

sometimes  includes  many  comforts  and  luxuries  as 

well    But  in  every  case  there  is  a  minimum  of  re« 

quircment,  and  tliis  minimum  is  the  natural  value 

or  price  of  the  labour.    Labour  then  produces  com- 

moditics,  but  the  expectation  of  commodities  pro* 

duces,  calls  forth,  or  causes,  the  labour.     But  the 
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oommodttioi  Mpaotdd  are  the  value  of  the  labour) 
and  therefiNTO  it  aeemii  that  there  U  a  lower  depth 
beyond  labour,  and  that  the  ultimate  cauae,  in  ana- 
lysis of  the  conditions  of  valuei  is  value  itsel£ 

19.  We  are  indeed  at  the  lowest  pmnt  of  the 
analysis,  for  this  value,  the  natural  value  of  labouri 
is  at  once  the  cause  and,  the  measure  of  the  quantity 
of  labour  which  it  purchases)  the  cause  and  the 
measure  of  labour  are  identical.  It  is,  however,  be* 
cause  the  labour  b  a  voluntary  act  of  a  conscious 
ag^nt  that  there  is  this  identic  between  cause  and 
measure,  because  it  is  a  final  cause  that  is  here  the 
efficient  one.  And  because  of  this  identit}*  we  may 
take  henceforth  the  natural  value  of  labour,  which 
measures  its  quantity,  ai  a  term  convertible  wnth  it, 
while  it  ofiers  at  the  same  time  the  convenience  of 
being  itself  measureable  by  other  values.  We  obtain 
an  expression  for  quantity  of  labour  in  terms  belong* 
Ing  to*  |>olitical  economy ;  that  is,  we  ex|utM  it  in 
terms  of  value. 

ao.  But  now  to  point  out  a  distinction  which  has 
hitherto  been  overlooked,  and  the  neglect  of  which 
enables  the  confusion  above  spoken  of  to  arise.  We 
see  well  enough  why  there  should  be  that  confusion, 
let  us  now  see  why  there  need  not  be.  WTien  it  is 
said  that  the  conmiodities  expected  are  the  value  of 
the  labour,  and  that  this  value  is  the  cause  of  the 
labour,  abstraction  is  made  of  the  value  of  those  com- 
modities  hi  other  commodities.  It  is  not  their  value 
w  against  other  commodities,  but  the  value  of  all 
eenunodities  alike  that  is  in  question}  and  therefore 
the  value  which  is  the  ultimate  cause,  in  analysis  of 
the  conditions  of  value,  is  not  value  as  fixed  by  the 
nuc^ations  of  supply  and  demand,  not  market  value 
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BMLn     0fcoiiuiioditie8|  acmie  of  which  must  fidl  if  oth^ 
—  *      and  rise  if  others  ML  but  a  value  of  commoditiea 
atiAjiogto  generally  against  labour  alone,  that  is,  a  yalue-in-uae| 
an  estimated  motive  of  action,  which  as  value-infuse, 
or  motive,  causes  the  quantity  of  labour  given  for  it, 
while  it  also  measures  it  as  exchange  value.  All  that 
b  done,  in  the  above  proof  that  value  and  not  labour 
.  is  the  source  of  value  (par.  1 8),  is  to  show  the  point 
and  the  mode  in  which  value-in-use  becomes  trans- 
formed, in  political  economy,  into  exchange  value. 
And  it  was  shown  that  value -in- use  and  physical 
Conditions  of  increase  were  the  two  roots  by  which 
political  economy  is  founded  in.  the  conditions  of 
the  outer  world,  and  on  which  its  exchange  values 
depend.    The  natural  exchange  value  of  labour  de- 
pends on  the  value-in-use  of  the  commodities  ob- 
tained by  it,  compared  with  the  counteracting  cause, 
tlie  irksomeness  of  the  labour. 

a  I.  Equal  exchange  values  are  therefore  always 
the  product  of  equal  quantities,  or  equal  degrees  of 
irksomeness,  of  labour.  But  this  does  not  constitute 
labour  an  invariable  measure  or  standard  of  value  ;^ 
for  the  labour  is  not  capable,  of  being  measured  by 
itself  any  more  than  values-in-use  are;  it  is  not  the 
thing  that  measures,  but  the  thing  that  is  measured 
by,  the  exchange  values  which  are  its  causes. 

22.  To  come  now  to  the  second  sense  of  the  term 
labour,  that  in  which  it  is  opposed  to  capital,  ai^  one  of 
the  two  constituents  of  difficulty  of  production.  Just 
as  it  was  a  difference  in  commodities  which  caused 
us  to  divide  them  under  the  two  heads  of  exchanges, 
namely,  into  those  which  are  and  tho^  which  are  not 
agiun  producible  by  additional  expenditure  of  labour, 
in  par.  4,  so  here  the  difference  between  labour  itself 
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and  commodidet  adployed  by  labour  in  flurlbfir  pio* 
dnction  is  the  ground  of  diatanguiahing  the  one  aa 
labour,  the  other  aa  capital.  Those  who  contribute 
labour  alone  are  now  called  labourersi  those  who  con* 
tribute  capital  alone,  with  only  so  much  labour  as 
the  management  of  the  capital  requires,  are  now  called 
.  capitalists.  The  returns  to  capital  are  called  profits, 
which,  it  is  true,  include  the  wages  of  management, 
but  which  may  most  conveniently  be  opposed,  und^ 
the  name  of  profits,  to  the  wages  of  labour  alone,  if 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  kind  and  degree  of  this 
labour  of  management  must  be  considered,  in  esti* 
mating  the  profits  for  which  a  capitidist  will  consent 
to  contribute  to  production.  In  the  same  way  &  cer- 
tain capital  is  contributed  also  by  the  labourer,  if  he 
works  with  tools  belonging  to  himself;  but  in  this 
case  too,  though  the  value  of  the  tools  must  be  con- 
sidered in  his  wages,  the  effect  is  usually  so  small 
that  it  may  safely  be  abstracted  from. 

ij.  The  true  dbtinction  between  capital  and  la- 
bour, capitalists  and  labourers,  must  be  drawn,  not 
from  the  labour  and  capital  themselves,  but  from  the 
remuneration  for  them,  and  from  the  mode  of  its  re- 
ceipt   Profits  are  in  one  sense  a  reward  for  skilled 
industry,  the  labour  of  management,  and  this  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  interest,  which  is  the  return 
to  the  capital  alone  exclusive  of  this  labour.    In  this 
sense  profits  are  of  the  same  nature  as  wages.     But 
the  difference  is,  that  wages  proper,  as  distinguished 
from  profits,  whether  paid  for  skilled  or  for  unskilled 
labour,  are  a  fixed  and  previously  Agreed  on  amount  . 
between  employer  and  employed,  while  profits  are 
im  unfixed  and  uncertun  residuum,  namely,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Price,  or  gross  profits,  after  payment 
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^«  n.     of  the  wages.    When  the  employed  are  ptid  by  a 
— '      percentage  on  the  gross  profits,  they  may  in  one 
ifcmapi  k^   sense  be  said  to  be  sharers  in  the  business,  and  to 
be  paid  by  profits  not  by  wages.    The  percentage 
may  be  fixed,  but  the  sum  of  gross  profito  on  which 
it  is  reckoned  is  uncertain.     Still  the  agreed  per- 
centage is  wages  and  not  profits.     The  amount  the 
labourers  will  receive  may  be  called  profits,  being 
paid  out  of  the  gross  profits  of  the  whole  business 
and  varying  with  their  amouiit;  but  with  respect  to 
the  employer's  share  of  the  price  it  is  a  fixed  amount, 
and  the  ngrccnicnt  mode  with  him  as  to  the  rate  of 
pa3rment,  the  percentage  on  the  gross  profits,  is  sub- 
ject  to  the  same  laws  as  if  &  definite  sum  were  named, 
as  in  the  usual  case.    A  definite  agreement  with  the 
employer  as  to  remuneration  makes  that  r^nunera- 
tion  wages;  an  uncertain  residuum,  left  between  that 
agreement  and  the  price,  is  alone  properly  to  be 
called  profits.     The  question  now  is,  what  modifica- 
tions arc  introduced  by  this  division  into  the  results 
of  the  general  law,  that  the  natural  value  of  com- 
modities dcjx^ndB  uiK)n  the  quantity  of  labour  pro- 
.ducingthcm. 

14.  Now  here  we. come  upon  a  very  remarkable 
circumstance,  found  in  all  cases  where,,  as  in  Eng- 
land, labourers  and  capitalists  are  distinct  classes. 
Just  as  the  term  labour  has  two  senses  (par.  16), 
so  also  capital.  Caintal  in  the  first  of  these  two 
senses  is  the  parallel  of  labour  in  the  first  sense; 
that. is,  it  includes  the  whole  difficulty  of  produc* 
tion.  The  seooml  sense  is  that  >vhich  has  lKH}n  al- 
ready explained,  as  op|H)sed  to  labour  in  the  second 
sense.  But  as  to  capital  in  the  first  sense,  it  has 
been  shown  in  par.  18,  that  the  cause  producing  la- 
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bour  is  wiges;  labour  being  the  cause  of  produetioa     booso. 
of  ail  other  commodities^  wages  are  the  cause  pro-       — * 
dacing  labour  itself  that  is,  maintaifiing  its  agents   stJLi^i 
and  inducing  them  to  work.    Now  all  wages  are  paid       "  ^  ^  ^" 
by  capitalf  and  all  capital  is  expended  in  wages;  (Mr. 
J.  S.  Mill's  Principles  of  PoL  Econ.  Book  iL  Ch.  xv. 
§  5).    In  other  words,  capital  is  coextenave  with 
wages,  another  characterisaticm  of  the  value  of  la- 
bour.    Ag&in,  the  returns  to  capital  are  profits;  but 
the  returns  to  capitd  consist  iii  the  price  of  the  com- 
modities produced,  all  of  which  is  in  the  first  instance 
paid  to  the  capitalist  employing  labour;  that  is,  the 
returns  to  capital,  or  profits,  consist  in  th^  veYy  same 
thing  in  which  the  returns  to  labour,  in  the  first 
sense,  consist;  the  same  price  of  the  gixxis  produced 
remunerates  and  causes  the  employment  of  both  the 
totd  labour  and  the  total  capitd.     Consequently  we 
have  in  labour  and  capital,  in  the  first  sense  of  the 
terms,  not  two  things,  but  one  thing  in  two  aspects; 
labour  the  thing  pi'oducing  commodities,  cajntal  the 
vahio  of  that  thing;  and  again,  in  the  commodities 
of  which  capital  consists,  we  have  the  cause  producing 
the  Ial)our,  of  whicli  capital  is  the  vahie.     Capital  in 
its  first  intention,  meaning  certain  commodities,  is 
the  cause  producing  labour;  in  its  second  intention, 
is  the  measure  or  value  of  that  labour.     The  com*  ' 
niodities  called  capital  haK'o  two  functions,  one  in 
which  they  0|M}rate  as  motives  to  labour,  the  other 
in  which  they  mcasut^e  its  X'aluc. 

25.  As  capital  has  two  senses,  so  also  have  profits, 
which  arc  its  reiuiuumition;  the  returns  to  capital  in 
the  first  sense  are  gross,  in  the  second  net,  profits. 
The  gross  profits  are  the  price  of  th^  commodities 
produced ;  the  net  profits  are  that  portion  of  the 
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It     pricto  rotainod  by  the  capitolist  aftor  paying  the 


Cn.1V, 


wagoi  of  his  labourers  and  providuig  for  the  ropafa^ 
fltJLdk^  or  replacement  of  his  stock.    In  net  profits  must  be 


•gtdiingib 


reckoned  the  different  degrees  of  risk  in  different 
employments.    Risk  is  an  incident  in  capital  corres* 
ponding  to  different  degrees  of  irksomeness  in  labour; 
the  return  for  the  one  is  higher  wages,  for  the  other 
higher  net  profits.    Both  circumstances  may  be  ab- 
stracted  from  in  considering  the  rewards  of  labour 
and  of  capital  generally,  since  they  affect  only  the' 
relations  between  wages  in  one  trade  and  wages  ia 
another,  profits  in  one  trade  and  profits  in  another, 
leaving  the  relations  between  wages  and  profits  gener- 
ally unaffected.    There  is  however  this  difference  be- 
tween the  two  cases,  namely,  that  risk,  which  by 
itself  would  be  reckoned  to  net  profits,  causing  the 
capitalist  to  demand  a  higher  price,  may  be  in  many 
cases  covered  by  insurance;  in  vdnch  case  the  risk, 
if  the  expression  is  allowable,  Is  capitalised,  that  is, 
the  sum  paid  for  insurance  is  added  to  the  capital 
advanced,  requiring  replacement  out  of  gross  profits, 
and  bearing,  like  the  rest  of  the  capital,  a  correspond- 
ing addition  to  net  profits.     The  advantage  is,  that 
this  addition  to  net  profits  is  both  fixed  by  rule  and 
comparatively  small,  instead  of  fixed  by  guess  and 
therefore  comparatively  large.    When  risk  is  covered 
by  insurance^  therefore,  we  may  reckon  the  insurance 
to  capital,  and  leave,  so  far,  no  difference  in  point  of 
risk,  or  net  profits,  to  abstract  from. 

a  6.  Now  since  the  problem  before  us  is  to  deter- 
mine the  elements  which  govern  the  price,  or  value, 
of  commodities,  so  far  as  that  price  dejxmds  oa  diffi- 
culty of  production,  and  the  price  is  another  name 
for  the  .gross  profits  of  those  commodities,  we  have 
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to  determine  what  govems  the  natural  amoont  of     ^j^ 


grott  proAtSt    When  we  approached  Arom  the  tide       r^ 
of  kbouTi  the  answer  was  the  quantity  of  labour;  ^mk^ 
when  from  the  side  of  capital,  the  answer  is  the 
wages  of  kbour.    But  neither  answer  is  sufficient^ 
because  we  want  to  know,  not  how  the  determining 
elements  may  be  characterisedi  nor  that  each  may  be 
characterised  in  terms  of  the  other,  but  what  they 
are  in  relative  amount,  what  'the  amount  of  each  is, 
when  the  whole  is  really  analysed,  that  is,  divided   . 
into  capital  which  is  not  labour  and  labour  which 
is  not  capital,  or,  in  other  words,  when  capital  and 
labour  arie  taken  in  the  second  sense,  as  the  t^vo  con- 
stituents of  difficulty  of  production. 

ly.  In  this  sense,  the  Value  of  labour  is  deter- 
mined by  the  requirements  of  the  labourers;  and 
similarly  net  profits  are  determined'  by  the  require- 
ments  of  the  capitalists;  and  both  together  fix  the 
natural  or  minimum  value,  in  the  long  run,  of  the 
commodities  produced*  This  is  the  ultimate  ground 
beyond  which  we  cannot  go,  the  solid  rock  of  hu- 
man motives*  It  is  usual  to  say  that  the  net  profits 
which  will  content  the  capitalist  are  determined  by  the 
average  rate  of  profits  in  hb  business,  and  that  this 
average  rate  is  maintained  by  the  flowing  of  more 
capital  into  employments  where  the  rate  is  rising 
and  likely  to  rise,  and  its  withdrawal  firom  those 
where  it  is  sinking  and  likely  to  sink.  But  this  ac- 
counts only  for  the  libration  of  oscillations  about  the 
natural  amount  of  net  profits,  not  for  the  natural 
amount  itself.  The  natural  amount  depends  upon 
what  the  great  majority  of  capitalists  will  be  con* 
tent  with;  and  a  single  individual  has  no  power  to 
alter  this  amount,  not  because  it  is  not  determined 
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teoK  n.  by  hunum  motive  and  volition,  but  because  his  smgle 
r^  *  volition  is  impotent  against  th&t  of  the  vast  majority; 
^Mad)oifi9  He  has  no  choice  but  either  to  be  cont^t  with  those 
profits  or  to  withdraw  from  business.  A  parallel  to 
this  has  been  seen  in  the  case  of  language;  language 
depends  upon  the  cc^mbined  and  accumulated  voli- 
tions of  a  nation,  but  a  single  individual,  who  himself, 
contributes  to  determine  it,  has  but  an  infinitesimal 
power  of  filtering  the  language  spoken ;  he  must 
either  speak  as  others  do,  or  submit  not  to  be  under- 
stood (§  93.  1-3).  The  same  applies  to  the  wages 
of  labour  as  to  net  profits;  the  requirements  of  the 
majority  determine  what  each  individual  must  be  con- 
tent with.  When  therefore  we  approach  the  question 
from  the  side  in  which  labour  and  capital  are  divided, 
two  elements  of  difficulty  of  production  are  found  to 
be  fixed.  Labour  alone  is  measured  by  wages,  capital 
alone  is  measured  by  net  profits;  and  the  average 
amount  of  wages  on  the  one  side,  and  the  average 
amount  of  net  profits  on  the  other,  are  two  at  least 
of  the  constituents  which  make  up  the  total  cost  of 
production,  gross  profits,  -  or  price,  so  far  as  these 
depend  on  difficulty  of  production. 

HI. 

28.  A  distinction  must  now  be  mentioned  which 
has  caused  much  confusion  from  not  being  clearly 
grasped  and  kept  firmly  in  mind,  that  between  the 
amount  and  rate  of  values.  When  a  commodity  or 
a  service  is  exchanged  for  others,  amount  is  ex- 
changed for  amount,  and  there  is  here  no  question  of 
rate.  But  when  an  amomit  is  divided  into  two  or 
more  portions,  each  portion,  which  is  itself  an  amount, 
bears  a  certain  proportion  to  the  other  or  others,  and 
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to  the  whole  amoant  divided.  This  propcMiaoii  is  bmku 
the  rate.  Thus  when  gtKM  profits  are  divided  into  — ' 
wages  and  net  profits,  each  portion  has  a  rate  both  as  a^^^ 
against  the  whole  and  as  against  the  other  portion. 
If  t^e  whole  amount  increases  or  dimini9hes,  the 
amount  of  each  portion  may  increase  or  diminish 
without  Buy  change  in  their  rates,  and  similarly  the 
rates  may  change  without  any  change  in  the  whole 
amount  So  it  is  also  with  interest  for  money,  and 
with  rent  of  land  or  hire  of  goods.  The  amount  pdd 
as  interest,  rent,  or  hire,  is  usually  expressed  by  the 
proportion  it  bears  to  the  amount  lent  and  borrowed; 
and  this  proportion  is  expressed  by  considering  the 
amount  as  divided  into  quantities  of  100,  and  ex- 
pressing the  amount  paid  as  so  much  per  cent  So 
it  is  also  with  prices.  These  are  already  rates,  por- 
tions of  the  whole  mass  of  commodities  and  services 
balanced  against  other  portions.  The  price  of  any 
commodity  is.  its  value  in  other  commodities  indif- 
ferently; if  it  rises,  there  must  be  a  fall  somewhere 
among  them;  if  it  fidls,  a  rise  somewhere!  A  gene- 
ral rise  of  values,  or  of  prices  (abstracting  from  the 
commodity,  money,)  is  an  impossibility,  for  it  would 
be  a  general  change  in  rates,  at  the  same  time  that 
all  rates  remained  unchanged.  Prices  therefore,  as 
the  term  is  usually  taken,  are  the  same  thing  as  rates, 
whether  rates  of  wages,  of  profits,  of  rent,  hire,  or 
interest.  They  are  amounts  paid  for  other  amounts, 
both  being  portions  of  the  same  total  amount,  the 
commodities  and  services  in  the  world  at  large.  And 
it  is  the  increase  of  this  total  amount  of  the  world's 
wealth  which  alone  can  enable  the  amounts  enjoyed 
by  different. classes  of  its  owners  to  increase  without 
alteration  in  their  rates,  that  is,  without  lessening 
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^1^  tiio  ttnoimt  enjoyed  by  one  dtts  .comparod  to  «!• 
—  *  other. 
g!^J>«g<  tg.  Let  us  now  follow  up  this  tnalysisi  and  use 
these  distinctions  in  applying  them  to  the  cases  where 
labour  and  capital  are  employed  together  in  produc- 
tion; whereby  it  will  be  seen  what  consequences  flow 
fi^om  diffbrences  in  the  relative  amounts  of  Capital 
and  labour  employed^  and  from  differences  in  the 
kmds  of  capital  itself;  and  also  the  connection  be« 
twecn  the  nntuml  values  of  commodities^  labour,  and 
capital^  that  is,  natunvl  pric<5S|  wngeS|  and  net  profits, 
and  their  market  values  will  be  more  clearly  seen* 
Production  in  every  instance  takes  place  by  the  em* 
ployment  of  some  capital  with  some  labour;  but  this 
capital  has  itself  been  produced  by  other  capital  and 
other  labour,  and  this  oAcr  capital  again  in  the  same 
way ;  and  thus,  though  we  come  invariably  to  the 
same  elements  of  analysis,  \ve  come  upon  them  al* 
ways  in  varying  proportions,  and  also,  as  will  be  seen, ' 
giving  rise  to  varying  values.  It  is  not  enough  to 
point  out  the  two  elements  in  value  of  commodities, 
we  must  also  point  out  iko  effects  which  flow  from 
their  different  natures. 

30,  In  ordc^r  to  escape  as  far  as  possible  the  em* 
barrassment  of  this  perpetual  implication  of  capital 
with  labour,  we  may  begin  by  supposing  a  Hsase  in 
which  no  capital  is  employed  except  for  the  payment 
of  wages;  the  payment  of  wages  itself  cannot  be 
eliminated  without  reversing  the  hypothesis  of  a  di» 
vision  between  capitalists  and  labourers.  Suppose, 
then,  that  labourers  are  employed  to  produce  a  ma-^ 
chine  out  of  materials  which  may  be  had  for  nothing. 
Here  the  quantity  of  the  labour,  including  the  em* 
ployer's,  gives  the  value  of  the  commodity  produced, 
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tiiia  iiMiflhfaei  md  the  whoto  diftrepea  bttwwa  ths     »mii. 
wages  piid  and  ilieTaliie  of  ilieiiuidiiMbiMtpiti^tii       — ' 
remmieratioii  fcr  adTandBg  ^  wageii  and  manage*  ^IS 
men!    The  wages  only  have  to  be  replaoed  oat  of 
this  valuOi  iriiich  b  gross  prafitSi  the  price  of  the 
machine  if  sold. 

31,  Suppose  now  that  the  instraments  and  ma* 
terials  for  the  ecmstntction  of  the  machine  had  a 
valuoi  and  were  supplied  by  the  capitalist  In  this 
case  thoir  valiiei  as  woU  as  the  wngos^  has  to  be 
replaced  out  of  gross  profits.  The  replacement  of 
ctfnsumed  cai^tal  and  of  wages  b  all  w^ch  can  be 
required  out  of  gross  profits ;  whatever  remains  b 
net  profits.  We  have  then  to  dbtinguish  three  things 
in  die  natural  amount  of  gross  profits  or  price:  the 
replacement  of  wages,  the  replacement  of  consumed 
capita^  and  the  net  profits ;  and  of  these  the  first 
depends  on  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  bbour* 
ersy  the  second  on  the  vArying  or  market  values  of 
the  codimodities  consumed^  the  third  <m  the  mini* 
mum  requirements  of  the  capitolbts. 

31,  It  b  then  the  commodities  consumed  in  pro* 
duction  which|  by  their  varying  or.  market  priceS| 
kitroduce  the  greatest  fluctuations  into  the  price  at 
wliich  the  supply  of  any  commodity  con  be  oflTered.  * 
The  minimum  requirements  for  wages  and  for  net 
profits  change  but  slowly,  and  the  natural  price  of 
the  commodity,  so  far  as  dependent  upon  them, 
would  change  but  slowly  also.  But  the  natural 
price  of  the  commodity  b  exposed  to,  fluctuations, 
arising  in  its  supply,  from  changes  in  the  market 
price  of  the  commodities  consUm^  as  capital  in  its 
production;  while  its  market  price  depends  on  these 
causes,  operating  on  the  supply,  compared  with  the 
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a  dema&d  fbr  it|  which  may  change  b  two  wayS|  flnti 
from  changes  in  the  tastCi  fashionsi  or  purpoaea,  of 
the  public ;  accondlyi  from  the  changes  in  the  supply 
itsclfi  and  the  price  at  which  it  is  offered.  Thus 
the  jnarket  price  of  any  commodity  consumed  as 
capital  is  an  element  in  th6  natural  price  of  the 
commodities  produced  by  its  meansi  and  at  the  same 
time  a  cause  of  fluctuations  in  its  marlcet  price  about 
the  natural  price  so  fixed.  It  is  then  almost  im* 
possible  to  estimate  how  much  in  the  market  price 
of  any  commodity  is  natural  price,  and  how  much 
is  due  to  fluctuations  about  it,  because  the  market 
price  t>f  one  commodity  is  an  element  in  the  natural 
price  of  linother;  all  we  can  say  is,  that  the  natural 
price  contains  at  least  two  elements  which  are  com- 
paratively  stable,  namely,  the  minimum  Requirements 
of  labourers  for  wages,  and  those  of  capitalists  for 
net  profits. 

33*  We  may  however  draw  a  further  distinction 
in  the  market  price  of  the  commodities  consumed  as 
capital;  distinguishing  between  permanent  variations 
in  that  price  and  temporary  variations  in  it,  inde- 
pendent of  their  amount.  The  amount  of  variation 
vnll  of  course  have  influence,  upon  the  price  of  the 
commodity  produced  but,  great  or  small,  it  is  clear 
that  it  may  affect  the  price  either  for  a  long  or  only 
for  a  short  time.  The  lowest  price  for  which  a  com- 
modity can  be  permanently  offered  is  perhaps  the 
best  expression  for  its  natural  price;  and,  if  we  as^ 
sume  this  definition  of  it,  we  may  abstract  from  the 
temporary  variations  in  the  market  price  of  the  com* 
modities  consumed  in  its  production,  as  having  no 
influence  upon  its  natural  price;  only  those  varia- 
tions which  continue  permanently  at  a  point  once 
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reiohtd  irt  ^w  to  bt  oonntod  m  riamnti  k  tiM     im 
nfttaral  pik^  of  ^  oommoditiM  pwdoced;  and  wo      ~* 
•hall  find  that  tho  tamo  dutuicttoii  b  appUodib  abo  •^Jj 
to  fluotuatioM  in  wagot  and  net  proftta  (tee  par.  40).    ^*"^^ 

J4«  It  must  now  ba  remarked  that  the  dementa 
In  natural  price  are  all  elements  in  the  price  of  the 
supply,  independent  of  the  demand ;  they  are  ele- 
metits  in  the  price  at  which  the  supply  of  the  com* 
modity  can  bo  permanently  offered.  And  since  the 
market  price  of  any  commodity  may  vary  either 
from  changes  arising  in  the  supply,  or  from  changes 
arising  in  the  demand,  it  will  be  well,  in  the  first 
j[)lace,  to  consider  changes  arising  in  the  supply  alone, 
abstracting  from  those  arisuig  in  the  demand.  The 
distinction  between  these  changes  coincides  with  the 
distinction  between  changes  which  affect  the  natural 
price  and  changes  which  affect  the  market  price,  or 
between  changes  Which  affect  the  price  at  which  the 
supply  can  be  permanently  offered  and  changes  which 
affect  the  price  which  is  actually  obtained. 

35.  When  we  consider  the  price  at  which  the 
supply  of  any  conmiodity  can  be  offered,  and  the 
elements  which  contribute  to  fix  that  price,  abstract* 
ing  from  the  demand  for  it,  we  find  that  these  ele- 
ments ore  three^  the  wages,  the  price  of  the  com- 
modities  consumed  as  capital,  the  net  profits.  Of 
these  the  price  of  the  conmiodities  consumed  as 
capital,  which  must  be  replaced  out  of  gross  profits, 
enters  directly  and  inevitably  into  the  price  at  which 
the  commodity  can  be  offered.  If  raw  cotton  has 
been  consumed  in  manufacturing  calico,  and  raw  cot- 
ton rises  in  value,  a  larger  sum  than  that  for  which 
it  was  purchased  must  be  set  apart  from  gross  pro- 
fits in  order  to  replace  it,  and  a  smaller  sum  if  it 
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BooKa  Ms.  This,  larger  sum  cannot  be  taken  from  wages 
—  *  or  frcnn  net  profitis  because  it  would  cause  workmen 
flu^kgte  to  leave  the  trade  in  the  fint  case,  and  capitdists  in 
the  sec(md ;  and  this  would  happen  only  in  case  a 
less  quantity  of  manufactured  cotton  was  demanded, 
a  supposition  which  is  now  abstracted  from.  The 
price  at  which  manufactured  cotton  is  offered  must 
therefore  rise;  and  thid  rise  will  not  attract  more 
labourers  or  more  capitalists  into  the  trade,  because 
the.  price  is  required  to  meet  an  expense  peculiar  to 
that  trade,  which  does  not  increase  either  wages  or 
net  profits. 

36.  In  wages  two  cases  may  be  diistinguished. 
If  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  sum  paid  as  wages  by  the 
capitalist  is  required  for  the  payment  of  a  greater 
or  smaller  quantity  of  labour  than  before,  which  is  a 
change  affecting  the  particular  commodity  produced 
and  not  others,  then  the  sum  so  paid  regulates  gross 
profits  or  price  in  the  same  way,  and  for  the  same  . 
reasons,  as  a  change  in  the  value  of  consumed  capital 
does.  These  two  cases  may  then,  from  tliis,  point 
of  view,  be  classed  together.  I^  secondly,  the  re- 
quirements of  the  labourers  in  a  particular  trade  rise 
or  faU  from  a  temporary  scarcity  or  abundance  of 
labourers,  or  from  a  temporary  scarcity  or  abund- 
ance of  capitalists  engaging  in  it,  or  from  a  change, 
in  the  requirements  of  the  labourers  in  that  particu* 
lar  trade  alone,  which,  is  a  change  in  t^e  value  of 
labour  in  that  trade,  this  may  either  affect  the  price 
at  which  the  commodity  can  be  offered,  or  it  may 
affect  the  amount  of  net  profits,  in  the  one  case 
attracting  in  the  other  driving  capitalists  ttom  the 
trade.  If  we  assumed  that  net  profits  were  unaf- 
fected,  the  change  in  woges  would  necessarily  affect 
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tiie  jHiee;  bat|  linoe  the  price  could  only  be  affected     ^^^ 
by  means  of  a  correspoDding  change  arising  in  the       r^ 
demand,,  and  we  are  now  abstracting  frrnn  snch   f!f^^ 
cbangesi  the  other  alternative  only  remainSi  namdy, 
that  a  change  in  wages  is  compensated  by  a  change 
in  net  profits.    An  increase  or  decrease  in  the  quan* 
tity  of  labour  affects  pricey  an  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  value  of  labour  affects  net  profits,  which  is 
Ricardo's  law. 

37.  To  turn  now  to  the  third  elementi  net  pro- 
fits, some  of  the  reiharks  about  which  have  been 
already  anticipated.  A  rise  or  fall  in  net  profits  in 
a  particular  trade,  not  owing  to  a  rise  or  fall  in  the 
price  of  the  commodity  from  a  change  in  the  demand 
for  it,  cannot  affect  the  price  at  which  the  commodity 
is  offered;  because  competition  pre\^nts  the  capitalist 
from  raising  the  price  in  consccpieuce  of  a  demand 
on  his  part  for  larger  profits;  the  rise  of  price  may 
be  the.  cause  but  not  the  effect  of  such  a  rise  in  net 
profits.  Every  such  rise  in  net  profits  must  there- 
fore be  at  the  expense  of  wages; 

38.  Taking  the  three  elements  in  turn,  the  re- 
sults are,  that  the  permanent  requirements  of  capital- 
ists fi>r  net  profits  enter  into  the  price  at  which  a 
commodity  can  be  offered,  but  not  the  fluctuations  * 
in  these  requirementSi  which. in  all  coses. are  com- 
pensated out  of  wages;  secondly,  that  the  permanent 
requirements  of  workmen  for  wages  enter  into  the 
price,  but  the  fluctuations  in  them,  affecting  the 
niarkct  value  of  labour  from  time  to  time,  are  com- 
l^ensated  out  of  net  profits;  and  thirdly,  that  the 
market  price  of  the  commodities  consumed  as  capital 
enter  into  the  price  in  all  cases,  and  are  never  com- 
pensated out  of  either  wages  or  net  profits.     But 
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^oK  n.  smce  it  is  only  the  price  at  which,  a  commoditjr  can 
- — '  be  permanently  offered  which  constitutes  its  natural 
tetLd  kfto  price^  it  is  only  those  changes  which  are.  pormanenty 
among  the  changes  enumerated  as  entering  into  price, 
which  can  be  held  to  enter  into  or  determine  its  per- 
manent  or  natural  price.  That  is  to  say,  a  tempo- 
rary change  in -the  value  of  commodities  consumed 
as  capital  will  change  the  market  price  but  not  the 
natural  price  of  the  commodity  produced^  but  a  per* 
manent  change  in  their  value  will  aflect  tUo  natural 
price;  and  a  tempomry  fluctuation  in  wages  in  a  par- 
ticular trade,  though,  if  a  rise,  it  may  be  paid  out  of 
a  price  increased  in  consequence  of  all  increasing  de- 
mand, and  .may  therefore  fall  on  price  and  not  upon 
net  profits,  is  no  element  in  the  natural  price  of  the 
commodity  produced.  And  net  profits  are  in  a  simi- 
lar position  to  wages. 

3^.  But  let  us  now  reverse  the  process  of  enquiry, 
and, leaving  the  analysis  of  the  price  at  which  a. com- 
modity can  be  offered,  begin  with  the  demand  for 
that  commodity,  with  its  market  price  as  subject  to 
changes  originating  in  the  demand  for  it.  In  other 
words,  let  us  supi)ose  the  demotul  for  some  commo- 
dities to  be  altered,  as  it  will  almost  certainly  be  if 
the  supply  can  only  be  offered  at  an  altered  price, 
which  is  one  source  of  chan£:e.  .  Chan<i:es  in  taste 
and  fashion,  or  new«  purposes  prevalent  for  a  tiine, 
such  as  war,  are  causes  operating  on  demand,  inde- 
pendent, a3  to  origin,  of  the  price  at  which  the  supply 
can  be  offered.  But  from  whatever  cause  the  change 
in  demand  arises,  it  affects  the  market  price.  An 
increased  or  diminished  demand  will  operate  to  raise 
or  lower  the  market  price  of  the  particular  commo- 
dities in  question.     If  it  lowers  them,  a  smaller  sum 
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will  have  to  be  divided  between  wages  and  net  pro> 
fits,  assuming  replacement  of  capital  consumed  to 
require  the  same  sum  as  before,  that  is,  the  commo- 
dities so  consumed  to  be  unaltered  in  price.    But 
this  fidl  in  wages,  or  net  profits,  or  both,  cannot  go 
beyond  the  minimum  of  their  natural  amount,  with- 
out. causing  production  to  cease;  and  at  that  point 
the  supply  will  begin  to  be  diminished.    So  cm  the 
other  hand,  if  the  demand  raises  prices,  a  larger  sum 
will  have  to  bo  divided  between  wages  and  net  pro- 
fits, thus  raising  their  amount;  this  larger  Sum  com- 
ing out  of  the  market  price  of  the  commodities,  and 
eventually  calling  forth  an  increased  supply  of  them. 
40.  The  great  struggle  between  labourers  and 
capitalists  consists  primarily  in  the  constant  pressure, 
one  against  the  other,  of  the  pennancnt  requirements 
of  wages  and  net  profits  in  dividing  between  them 
the  gross-  profits  or  price  of  the  produce.    But  se« 
condarily  there  is  superinduced  upon  this  another 
conflict  for  division  of  the  gross  profits  as  affected 
by  fluctuations  in  the  market  price  arising  firom 
changes  in  demand.     But  since  there  is  no  clear  line 
between  temporary  and  permanent  changes,  either 
in  price  of  commodities,  or  in  wages,  or  in  net  pro- 
fits, but  a  change  which  appears  at  first  likely  to  be 
only  temporary  may  turn  out  to  be  permanent,  and 
vice  versa,  all  changes  which  raise  wages  are,  as  a 
rule,  rosisted  by  capitalists,  all  which  lower  them  by 
workmen.      Habit  is  that  which  makes  a  require- 
ment, either  of  the  capitalist  for  net  profits,  or  of 
the  labourer  for  wages,  which  at  first  may  have 
arisen  out  of  a  temporary  rise  in  gross  profits,  di- 
vided between  the  two,  assume  a  character  of  per- 
manence, and  enter  into  the  minimum  amount  for 
.   VOL.  n.  T 
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%oifc  It     wldoh  either  will  ccmsent  to  give  his  labour  w  hie 

— i^*  capital  And  a  ■teady  increaao  in  culture  and  re» 
a^^^ta^  fineinent  on  the  part  of  the  labouring  clataea  is  a 
'^  cause  constantly  at  work  to  make  enlarged  require- 
ments on  their  part  become  habitually  necessary  and 
permanent,  or  to  make,  in  other  words,  a  higher 
amount  of  wages  for  the  same  amount  of  labour,  be* 
come  fixed  as  the  natural  value  of  labour. 

41.  Both  net  profits  and  wages  are  remuneration 
for  services  not  for  commodities;  wages  wholly,  and 
net  profits  in  that  part  of  them  which  is  distinguished 
from  interest,  a  distinction  to  be  drawn  farther  on 
(see  §  9G.  87) ;  and  in  this  they  are  together  dis* 
tinguished  from  the  commodities  consumed  in  pro- 
duction.     But  the  cost  of  production,  in  all  its  three 
branches,  depends  on  human  desires  and  the  strength 
of  human  volitions,  the  latter  of  which  may  be  in- 
creased indefinitely  by  combination  and  organisation 
among  those  whose  interests  are  similar.     Causes  of 
this  as  well  as  of  a  physical  kind  contribute  to  the 
result,  the  prices  at  which  commodities  con  be  offered. 
How  erroneous  then  is  the  language  of  those  who 
s]>cak  as  if  exchanges  were  governed  by  laws  as  **  in- 
exorable*' OS  thohc  of  inaiiinmte  nature,  in  tlieir  rela- 
tion to  the  persons  whom  tliey  govern,  and  hold  out 
*^  Supply  and  Demand*'  like  a  Medusa's  head  to  turn 
into  stone  those  volitions  of  which  it  is  itself  nothing 
but  the  brief  collective  expression.     The  laws  are 
known  only  so  far  as  the  volitions  which  they  ex- 
press are  classed  and  estimated;  the  laws  of  wages, 
fi)r  instance^  being  unknown  until  the  strength  of 
the  volitions  to  combine  and  insist  on  terms,  among 
nuisters  and  among  workmcii,  has  been  first  taken 
into  account    The  root  of  this  errori  over. and  above 
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the  natural  tendency  to  niake  entities  of  abetraotiomi  9;^^ 
seems  to  lie  in  treating  political  economy,  a  science 
of  human  practicCi  as  if  it  were  a  science  of  phyucal 
and  inanimate  phenomena,  the  opposite  error  to  that,  ^ 
argued  against  above,  of  treating  it  as  if  it  were 
exclusively  concerned  with  human  practice,  without 
being  conditioned  by  physical  laws. 

42.  The  higher  the  natural  value  of  labour,  and 
of  that  kind  of  it  which  is  remunerated  by  net  profits, 
or  of  either  of  them,  in  any  ^country,  the  higher  pro 
tanto  will  be  the  natural  price,  or  die  price  at  which 
can  be  permanently  offered  those  commodities  in 
producing  which.it  competes  with  other  countries. 
Unless  it  can  apply  greater  skill,  x>r  procure  its  com* 
modities  consumed  as  capital  cheaper,  the  country 
.  where  wages  and  net  profits  are  permanently  the 
highest  will  not  be  able  to  produce  those  commodi* 
ties,  in  competition  vnth  other  countries  where  they 
are  lower.  The  commodities  consumed  as  capital 
may  however  be  rendered  cheaper  by  improvements 
in  manufacture  and  economy  in  working  them.  In* 
telligence  and  skill  are  therefore  an  influence  counter- 
balancing the  operation  of  a  continued  rise  in  the 
natural  value  of  labour;  and  tliis  is  no  doubt  the 
only  mode  in  which  that  rise  can  be  counteracted, 
as  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  a  friend,  of  the  true 
interests  of  mankind  can  wish  that  it  should  be.  The 
increase  of  the  natural  and  permanent  remuneration 
for  labour  enables  the  labourer  to  rise  to  greater  ciil* 
ture  and  refinement,  leaves  his  mental  powers  greater 
scope  for  activity  and  development,  and  thus  not  only 
raises  his  moral  condition,  but  also  provides  a  fund 
of  mental  power  which  is  certain,  in  a  groat  number 
of  cases  at  leasts  to  be  api)lied  to  that  which  most 
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^m^  interests  htm,  the  work  upon  which  he  is  engaged^ 
^•^  *  and  to  bear  fhiit  in  more  intelligent  work  m  inven* 
tion  of  superior  processes.  The  attempti  on  the  other 
hand,  to  keep  labour  from  rising  to  higher  natural 
and  permanent  values  must  be  unsuccessfol  in  the 
long  run,. for  it  is  fighting  against  the  inherent  tend* 
ency  of  nature  to  better  its  condition;  while,  if  it 
succeeded,  for  a  time,  its  success  would  be  purchased 
by  the  loss  of  the  increased  intelligence  and  mental 
power,  which  are  the  only  secure  haak  not  only  of 
national  greatness  but  also  of  national  wealth. 

43*  Tlic  same  analysb  as  that  hitherto  applied  is 
applicable  also  to  the  commodities  employed  as  capital 
in  every  stage  of  production,  to  the  machinery,  build* 
ings,  and  raw  materials,  as  well  as  to  the  commodities 
produced  by  their  means.  These  are  commoditiies 
when  purchased  by  the  capitalist  to  be  employed  as 
capital,,  and  have  their  value  determined  by  the 
same  elements,  and  in  the  same  way,  as  the  value 
of  the  commodity  which  he  will  produce;  tliat  is, 
their  value  in  each  case  may  be  distinguished  into 
natural  and  market  value,  the  one  affected  by  the 
permanent  or  natural  value  of  labour  and  amount  of 
net  profl,ts,  and  by  the  market  value  of  the  capital 
consumed,  when  this  market  value  is  permanently 
at  the  same  amount;  the  other  affected,  not  by  any 
fluctuations  in  value  of  labour  and  amount  of  net 
profits,  but  by  temporary  changes,  in  the  market  value 
of  the  capital  consumed,  and  by  the  demand  for  the 
commodity  itself,  the  supply  of  which  is  thus  affected. 
And  in  the  last  stage  of  all,  where  no  commodities 
having  value  are  consumed  as  capital,  which  is  the 
rudest  state  of  production,  the  value  of  the  com- 
modity produced  is  detei^mined  by  the  two  elemento 
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onlyi  valm  of  labour  and  amount  of  net  profita ;  wfakk  bm  & 

b  tLe  itage  which  was  assumed  as  the  starting  point  ^^* 

ofihe  enquiry  in  por.  3a  sJLm 

44.  The  main  outlines  of  the  analysis  being.now  ^""^ 
complete,  it  will  be  well  to  cast  a  glance  back  and 
endeavour  to  draw  some  general  conclusions^  as  well 

as  to  fill  up  the  picture  with  some  further  distinc- 
tions.  The  three  elements  of  production  have  been 
distinguished  as  capital,  or  Commodities  consumed 
or  employed  in  new  production;  skilled  labour  of 
management  accompanied  by  risk,  remunerated  by 
net  profits;  and  rude  or  less  skilled  labour,  rcmuner^ 
ated  by  >vages.  I'he  price  of  the  commodities  pro- 
duced has  been  sho\vn  to  dei^end  oh  causes  opomting 
through  these  three  elements  of  production,  in  con- 
junction with  other  causes  Operating  through  the 
demand  for  the  commodities  produced.  Let  us  ex* 
amine  each  of  these  elements  in  conjunction  with 
changes  in  the  demand;  and  first  with  respect  to 
the  capital,  or  commodities  employed  in  production. 

45.  Tlie  first  circumstance  to  bo  coitsidcrcd  is  the 
following.  All  capital,  it  has  been  shown^  is  expended 
in  the  paymetxt  of  labour;  and  we  may  consider  the 
difficulty  of  production  as  expressed  either  by  the 
capital  expended,  which  must  be  remunerated  by 
profits,  or  by  the  labour  expended,  which  must  be 
remunerated  by  wages.  Adopting  the  former  of 
these  expressions,  a  new  distinction  in  capital  must 
be  dra^vn.  Capitol  is  either  fixed  dv  circulating. 
Fixed  capital  consists  of  those  commodities  which 
ore  not  entirely  consumed  in  the  production  of  new 
commodities,  and  the  prbfits  of  which  therefore  are 
not  entirely,  paid  by  the  price  of  those  commodities, 
but  hi  part  by  ^  the  successively  produced  commodi* 
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^oKn.  ties  in  which  thejr  are  empl<^ed«  (Hrcalatmg  capital 
consists  in  those  commodities  which  we  entirely  ccm* 
somed  in  the  new  productioni  and  the  profits  of  which 
must  therefore  be  entirely  paid  by  their  price.  Wages 
and  raw  materiids  are  a  part  of  circulating  capital; 
machineryi  implcmentoi  buildingSi  land,  are  a  part  of 
fixed* 

46.  Since  the  entire  (Mrofits  of  fixed  capital  have 
not  to  be  paid  out  of  the  first  returns  to  productioUi 
the  price  of  the  commodities  so  produced  will  be 
lower  than  the  price  of  commodities  produced  by  an 
equal  amount  of  circulating  capital,  tlie  entire  profits 
of  which  must  be  paid  out  of  it  And,  in  proportion 
as  the  capittd  employed  is  fixed  capitid  and  not  cir* 
culatingi  the  price  of  the  commodities  will  bo  loNvcTi 
as  compared  to  those  produced  by  an  equal  amount 
of  wholly  circulating  capital.  If  fiO  labourers  ar^  em« 
ployed  at  £50  per  man  to  produce  cloth,  the  price 
of  the  doth  will  be  equal  to  the  wages  of  50  labour- 
ers, j£2500,  and  net  profits,  say  at  J£10  per  cent 
^£250;  together,  £2750.  The  capital  is  returned  to- 
gether with  net  profits.  But  if  a  permanent  machine, 
which  produces  an  equal  amount  of  cloth,  and  costs 
the  same  sum  as  the  labour  of  50  men,  that  is,  £2500, 
is  empl6}'ed  in  producing  the  cloth,  then  the  price  of 
the  cloth  will  be  only  £250,  since  no  replacement  of 
capital  will  be  necessary,  but  the  capital  continues 
to  exist  in  the  machine  itself,  the  value  of  which, 
£2500,  inay  be  realised  by  its  sale.  The  replacement 
of  consumed  capital  is  all  that  has  to  be  deducted 
from  price,  or  gross  profits,  before  satisfjring  net 
profits;  and  it  matters  not  whether  the  capital  is 
consumed  in  paying  wages  or  in  replacing  ccmsumed 
portions  of  instruments  or  materials. 
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47*  Bui  there  It  no  kind  of  material  cafatal  ao  tea 
durable  aa  to  require  no  replaoemait  or  repair.  In  — ** 
proportion  as  the  repairi  required  are  connderablei  ayfaj?'**'* 
in  propwtion  aa  total  CKmsumption  is  approaiched,  as 
in  ^e  case  of  raw  cotton  consumed  in  making  calico, 
in  that  proportion  will  the  price  of  the  commodities 
I»roduced  hj  employment  of  fixed  capital  approach  the 
pr^ce  of  commodities  produced  by  an  equal  amount 
of  circulatingi  whether  consisting  in  wages  of  labour 
or  purchase  of  commodities.  In  all  cases  alike,  the 
prices  of  the  commodities  produced  will  be  equal  to 
the  wages,  net  profits,,  and  replacement  of  capital; 
the  only  difference  now  pointed  out  consisting  in 
this,  that  in  different  khids  of  commodities  the  requi* 
site  replacement  varies  in. the  time  over  which  tt  is 
spread. 

48.  From  this  we  may.  conclude  that  the  larger  * 
the  proportion  of  circulating  to  fixed  capital  employed 
in  any  productfon,  the  greater  will  be  the  influence 
exerted  on  the  price  at  whiph  the  commodity  pro* 
duced  can  be  permanently  offered  by  the  market  value 
of  the  commodities  consumed  as  capital  and  by  the 
natural  6r  permanent  rate  of  wages,  compared  to  that 
exerted  by  the  natural  or  permanent  rate  of  net  pro* 
fits;  and  conversely.  The. greater  influence  of  the 
rate  of  net  profits,  in  the  converse  case,  depends  on 
time.  The  longer  the  time  elapsing  between  the  ex- 
penditure cff  the  capital  and  the  sale  of  .the  produce, 
the  greater  must  be  the  return  in  net  profits.  If  I 
spend  £1000  in  one  year  on  the  construction  of  a 
machine,  and  only  at  the  end  of  the  next  year  bring 
commodities  produced  by  it  to  market,  and  net  pro* 
fits  are  at  £10  per  cent.,  the  net  profits  must  be 
reckoned,  not  on  £1000,  but  on  £1100,  the  sum 
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Bom  ft.  tHiich  18  oomposed  of  the  aoeumiilated  net  profttt  ol 
the  first  year  added  to  the  capitaL  In  other  wordsi 
a  rise  in  the  rate  of  net  profits  adds  to  the  amount 
of  capital  which  requires-  replacement,  and  therefore 
to  the  price  necessary  to  support  the  replacement  and 
the  net  profits  on  the  whole.  A  fall  in  the  rate  of  net 
profits  lowers  the  required  replacement,  and  there- 
fore  price,  by  the  same  rule.' 

49.  Under  the  foregoing  distinction  between  fixed 
and  circulating  capital  we  have  seen  some  kinds  of 
capital  and  labour  classed  together,  and  opposed,  in 
their  effects  upon  the  price  at  which  the  produce  can 
be  offered,  to  the  labour  and  risk  which  is  remuner- 
ated by  net  profits.    Under  the  following  distinc- 
tion we  shall  see  the  two  kinds  of  labour  classed 
togetherj  and  opposed  to  commodities  distingubhed 
into  the  two  classes  of  those  consumed  in  further 
production  and  those  consumed  unproductively;  and 
this  distinction  is  one  of  far  greater  social  import- 
ance. Without  changes  in  demand,  and  consequently 
in  price,  wages  and  net  profits,  it  has  been  seen  (parr. 
36-38),  will  vary  inversely  if  at  all,  what  one  loses 
the  other  will  gain,  supposing  the  third  element  of 
production,  capital,  unaltered.     But  there  is  always 
a  certain  number  of  commodities  the  price  of  which 
admits  of  being  raised,  if  only  producers  are  aware 
of  the  opportunity ;  and  these  commodities  give  a 
foothold  for  a  rise  in  wages  and  net  profits  simul- 
taneously.   Employers  and  labourers  may  thto  be 
regarded  as  always  on  the  watch  to  raise  prices, 
wherever  this  can  be  done  without  reducing  the 
quantity  of  produce  demanded.     Consumers  on  the 
other  hand  are  always  on  the  watch  to  obtain  the 
commodities  which  they  consume  as  cheaply  as  pos- 
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nUe.    Now  the  price  <^  commodities  consumed  in     bdokil 
further  producticMi  has  been  already  shown  to  come 
out '<^ the  gross  profits  of  that  production;  it  is  in 
the  long  run,  that  is,  supposing  the  production  to  be 
kept  up,  replaced  out  of  those  profits,  whether  it  is 
high  or  low  (par.  3s)*    If  productive  consumers,  as 
a  body,  pay  more  for  the  commodities  they  consume 
in  production,  they  will,  as  a  body,  receive  more  for 
the  commodities  which  they  produce.     It  is  out  of 
the  prices  paid  for  commodities  unproductively  con- 
sumed that  the  remuneration  ultimately  comes  for 
their  production  in  all  its  branches,  and  at  all  its 
stages.    The  demand  of  the  consumer  so  £Eur  as  he 
consumes  unproductively  is  the  reservoir  out  of  which 
all  increase  of  price  is  ultimately  supplied.    In  other 
words,  the  remuneraticm  for  present  labour  of  all 
kinds  comes  out  of  the  accumulated  results  of  past 
labour,  now  in  the  hands  of  unproductive  consumers, 
or,  more  accurately,  of  consumers  so  far  as  their  con- 
sumption is  unproductive.    A  rise  in  that  remunera- 
tion can  only  be  met  by  a  rise  somewhere  or  other  in 
the  aggregate  prices  which  unproductive  consumers, 
holders  of  previously  acquired  wealth,  are  willing  to 
pay  for  certain  commodities.     The  commodities  pro- 
ductively consumed  being  abstracted  from,  as  having 
their  price,  whether  high  or  low,  provided  for  in  the 
manner  above  described,  the  demands  of  present  la- 
bourers, for  remuneration  of  present  labour,  are  left 
face  to  face  with  the  means  or  wealth  of  unproduc- 
tive consumers,  consisting  in  accumulations  of  past 
labour. 

50.  This  distinction,  between  labour  skilled  and 
unskilled  on  the  one  side  and  conunodities  on  the 
other,  is  a  vefy  prominent  one  in  a  new  school  of 
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booko.     econonusts,  and  already  we  may  see  that  it  lies  at 
^^L!7*      the  basis  of  the  jpreat  economical  and  social  changes 
siit!J?kgit  which  are  in  progress.     **The  labourer/*  says  Mr. 
Harrison,  in  the  Fortnightly  RcvieWi  No.  xiiL  p.  50, 
^has  not  got  a  commodity  to  sell,  because  what  he 
seeks  to  do  is  not  to  exchange  products,  but  to  com* 
bine  to  produce.^    The  former  view  of  economists 
was,  that  kbour  was  a  commodity  bought  and  sold 
in  the  labour  market,  the  price  of  which  was  de* 
terinined  by  the  amount  of  circulating  capital,  the 
^  wages  fund,"  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  number  of 
labourers  on  the  other;  a  theory  which  was  a  corol* 
lary  of  the  doctrine  of  supply  and  demand  in  its  old 
or  untcnuble  form  (see  par.  15).     It  was  assumeil 
that  tlie  whge  fund  was,  at  any  given  time,  a  fixed 
amount,  all  of  which  would  be,  and  more  than  which 
could  not  be,  expended  in  the  employment  of  labour- 
ers.    This  fund  constituted  tlie  demand  for  labour, 
tlie.  number  of  labourers  constituted  the  supply;  and 
the  rate  of  wages  dop<^nded  on  the  proportion  which 
which  these  two  quantities,  the  supply  and  the  de- 
mand, bore  to  each  other.     Two  sources  of  variation, 
however,  were  here  left  out  pf  the  account;  first, 
that  the  expected  amount  of  gross  profits  determined 
the  amount  which  an  employer  would  be  willing  and 
able,  by  borrowing  if  necessary,  to  throw  into  his 
business;  second,  that,  the  less  the  portion  of  theise 
gross  profits,  when  realised,  which  went  to  replace 
the  wages  paid  to  labourers,  the  larger  would  be  the 
share  of  them  remaining  as  net  profits,  and  vice  versa^ 
so  that,  if  the  labourers  were  content  with  lower 
wages,  the  employer  would  spend  as  revenue  what 
otherwise  would  have  been  spent  as  wages.    It  was 
true  that,  at  any  given  time,  the  sum  actually  spent  in 
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wages  WM  A  fixed  amoiiiiti  bat  it  mm  not  true  tiMit  »mk^ 
it  WM  fixed  befim  being  spent  or  agreed  to  be  spoit;  — * 
the  agreement  between  masters  and  men  was  tlie  SiJLiM» 
very  thing  that  fixed  it  (see  remarks  in  par.  41);  so 
that  the  wage  fund  eould  not,  without  logical  error, 
be  called  the  fund  ^  destilied'*  to  the  payment  of 
wages.  See  Mr.  Longe*s  able  Refutation  <^  die  Wage- 
Fund  Theory,  published  in  1866.  The  wage  fund 
theory  is  thus  an  instance  of  the  fallacy  of  the  cart 
before  the  horsCi  precisely  similar  to  the  logical  blun- 
der pcnnted  out  in  §  79|  which  defines  the  motire  of 
conduct  as  the  motive  which  contains  Hie  greatest 
pleasure,  whereas  it  is  only  by  its  being  the  motive 
of  conduct  that  we  know  whidi  or  what  pleasure  is 
the  greatest,  and  must  consequently  reverse  the  order 
of  definition. 

51.  According  to  the  fi>rmer  view  of  economists, 
then,  an  employer  bought  labour  as  a  commodity,* 
and,  using  it  as  he  used  fuel,  iron,  or  horses,  com- 
peted with  other  employers  by,  endeavouring  to  pro* 
duce  more  cheaply  and  abundantly.  So  long  as  the 
labourers  were  unable  to  combine,  and  employers 
could  deal  with  them  man  by  man,  this  mode  of  in« 
dustry  and  the  theory  which  reflected  it  held  their 
own.  But  with  combination  of  labourers  organised 
OS  it  now  is,  and  still  more  as  it  inevitably  will  be, 
it*  becomes  impossible  to  treat  labour  as  a  mere  com- 
modity, and  its  true  character  as  on  ultimate  agent 
of  production  comes  to  light  The  unlimited  compe- 
tition of  employers  against  each  other  is  finished,  by 
tlie  necessity  they  will  be  under  of  suppprting  each 
other  against  the  dictation  of  the  labourers;  a  result 
which  has  been  ably  indicated  by  Mr.  Thornton  in 
his  work  On  Labour,  Book  iiL  Chap.  iv. 
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^^ jO.  51.  But  this  result  \<ill  not  be  produced  without 

-— *      A  iiurther  result  ^Uowingi  one  also  pointed  out  by 
8^^^c^i«sift  Mr.  Thornton;  labourers  and  employers  will  not 
stand  organised  as  two  bodies  without  also,  and  in 
proportion  as  their  internal  organisation  advanceSy  or- 
ganising themselves  also  in  such  a  way  as  to  ^'com- 
bine to  produce"  for  their  common  advantage,  in 
other  words,  to  effect  the  much  longed  for  ^^orgimi* 
sation  of  industry"  as  a  whole.     The  two  classes  of 
labourers,  employers  and  employed,  will  therefore 
place  as  high  a  value  as  they  can  on  their  commo- 
dity, present  labour,  estimated  in  the  only  other  kind 
of  exchangeable  wealth,  namely,  commodities  which 
embody  the  results  of  |mst  labour.   In  other  words,  wo 
come  back. to  the  diHtinction  AVitli  which  we  started, 
that  between  commodities  which  may  or  may  not  be 
employed  as  capital  on  the  one  side^  labour,  super- 
intendence, and  risk,  on  the  other.    We  may  already 
see  the  germs  of  this  combination  in  the  boards  of 
arbitration  between  masters  and  men,  which  would 
have  no  logical  standing-ground  were  it  not  in  the 
interests  of  increased  and  improved  production  com- 
mon to  both  parties,  as  well  as  in  the  various  suc- 
cessful atten)i>ts  to  establish  cooi)orativo  societies  and 
partnership  of  hibourers  in  profits.   .  The  terms  of 
combination  can  only  be  settled  by  considering  the 
common  end  which  bothjuirties  have  in  view;  so 
niuch  however  may  ]K'rhai)s  be  said  beforohand|  that 
these  terms  will  include  a  comparatively  stable  rate 
of  wages,  not  liable  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  goods- 
market,  as  well  as  higher  average  rates  than  at  pre- 
sent   Wages  will  be  calculateil  permanently  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  gross  profits  of  a  trade,  and  the 
temporary  fluctuations  in  these  gross  profits,  whether 
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large  or  mudl,  will  be  thrown  upon  the  capitalitft     '"'^ 
rettduum  or  net  profiibii  whether  die  capital  is  owned       — * 
by  onoi  ot  by  many,  or  by  the  labourers  themselvesi   syLiw^ 
who  would  thus  bear  a  double  character. 

S3.  It  may  appear  at  first  si^ht  that  a  contradic* 
tion  is  involved  in  saying  that  an  increase  in  value 
of  labour  means  a  colresponding  decrease  in  the  value 
of  commoditiesi  shice  the  remuneration  of  the  labour 
of  production  consists  only  in  the  value  of  the  pro* 
duce  when  sold;  and,  if  this  falls^  the  vidue  of  the 
labour  must,  it  would  seem,  fall  along  with  it;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  we  assume  that  labour  and  its 
products  really  rise  in  value,  this  seems  to  contradict 
tlio  well  established  law,  that  no  general  rise  or  fall 
of  values,  and  no  geucml  rise  or  fall  of  prices  (sup« 
posing  no  change  in  money),  are  ix>ssible;  since,  it 
may  be  thought,  a^  general  rise  in  labour,  that  is, 
in  all  industries,  would  produce,  if  it  could  take 
place,  a  general  rise  in  values,  that  is,  of  the  pro* 
ducts  of  all  industries,  which,  unless  merely  nominal| 
or  only  in  the  money  they  are  reckoned  in,  is  an 
impossibility.  Both  the  apparent  contradictions,  how- 
ever,  aiH)  dissolved,  the  rise  in  labour  is  shown  to  bo 
real,  and  also  not  to  involve  a  general  rise  in  values, 
by  drawing  the  .distinction  between  commodities, 
used  in  productive  and  commodities  used  in*  final  or 
unproducti\'e  consumption,  and  by  attending  to  die 
coincidence  of  this  distinction  with  another,  which 
will  be  drawn  more  fully  farther  on  (par.  79X  be* 
tween  the  part  of  total  income  which  is  sp6nt  as  re* 
venue  and  that  jmrt  of  it  which  is  spent  as  capital.  It 
is  commodities  finally  or  unproductively  consumed 
which  are  both  purchased  by  revenue  ^id  also,  by 
this  exchange,  replace  the  commodities  consumed  in 
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in.     produdng  themi  and  pay  the  wi^^es  of  labouTi  at. 
-— '      every  atnge  of  their  production.     If  the  wagea  of 
flcatfeaiiogto  labour  geniirally  riaci  these  commodities  of  final  con« 
^     '^    sumption  will  rise  alsO|  that  is,  more  commodities 
must  be.  given  forthemi  and  larger  amounts  of  re* 
venue  will  be  required  to  command  thi}  same  amount 
of  them  as  before.     The  consumers  of  these  com> 
moditieSy  and  every  man  is  -a  consumer  of  them  to 
some  extent,  will  pay  more  for  them  in  other  com- 
modities which  they  already  hold  (and  the  holder 
of  money  is  really  a  holder  of  commodities).    And 
to  whom  do  they  pay  it?  to  the  series  of  producers; 
and  for  what  purpose  ?   to  be  employed  partly  in 
unproductive  but  chiefly  in  productive  consumption. 
But  it  was  sho>vn9  in  par.  3Sr  ^^^  ^^^  value  of 
commodities  consumed  in  production  enters  into  the 
price  of  the  product,  whatever  that  value  may  be; 
if  this  value  falls,  the  price  of  the  product  falls  pro 
tanto;   if  it  rises,  the  price  pro  tanto  rises.     The 
increase  of  value,  therefore  in  commodities,  assumed 
to  bo  caused  by  a  goneral  rise  in  the  value  of  labour, 
heed  not  be  supposed  to  cause  a  general  rise  in  the 
value  of  commodities,  but  only  in  the  value  of  com* 
modities  of  final  consumption,  purchased  by  revenue; 
those  and  these  alone  will  rise  in  value;  more  must 
be  given  by  ultimate  ox*  unproductive,  consumers  to 
those  who  expend  their  labour  in  producing  them, 
in  remuneration  not  for  the  commodities  they  have 
consumed  but  for  the  labour  they  have  bestowed, 
the  higher  value  of  the  commodities  used  in  pro* 
ductive  consumption  being  paid  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  productive  consumer,  and  ultimately  restored 
to  him  by  the  price  of  the  finally  consumed  com* 
modity  purchased  by  revenue.     The  change  thus 
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effected  is  a  diange  in  the  distributioii  of  ▼alnee     IImkil 

between  penons  in  two  charftctcra,  that  of  labourer   w^Jakh^ 
or  productive  consumeri  and  that  of  enjoyer  w  un* 
productive  consumer;   the  commodities  which  are 
ccmsumed  in  production  are  replaced  by  the  value 
of  the  commodities  produced,  and  remain  unaffected 
by  t^e  change  in  the  value  of  labour.    The  rise  in 
value  of  commodities  productively  consumed  is  a 
nominal  or  rather  a  compensated  rise;   but  the  la* 
lK>urers  are  benefited,  without  any  such  compensa* 
tion,  at  the  expense  of  those  who  hold  commodities 
alone  without  labouring,  for  a  larger  amount  of 
these  commodities  must  now  be  given  for  the  same 
amount  of  labour  as  before.    And  the  general  re* 
suit  of  this  tendency  to  a  rise  in  the  value  of  labour, 
as  distinguished  firom  that  of  commodities,  will  no 
doubt  be  to  draw  the  owners  of  larger  and  larger 
realised  fortunes  into   industry,  where  they  may 
obtain  the  rewards  of  labour  as  well  as  the  remu« 
neration  for  the  use  of  commodities  employed  as 
capital;  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  lessen  the  value 
of  fixed  or  nominally  equal  amounts  of  previously 
accumulated  commodities  or  realised  fortune;   thus 
contributing  to  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  in* 
dustrial  life.    And  here  we  have  the  answer  to  a 
question  which  has  no  doubt  already  suggested  it* 
self,  namely,  Whence  comes  the  value  to  furnish 
the  supposed  general  rise  in  labour?    It  comes  from 
the  additional  labour  of  those  who  will  now  begin 
to  earn  profits,  where  before  they  earned  only  in- 
terest, the  number    of  purely  unproductive  c6n« 
sumers  being  lessened,  and  that  of  consumers  who 
we  productive  as  well  as  unproductive  being  in-   . 
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Wn!*     ^^^^^^^^    "^^^  labour  will  bo  attrtictivo  booauso  it  is 
remunerative. 


i*!h 


54.  This  result  may  be  expressed  as  a  rise  in 
the  natural  value  of  labour,  in  both  its  kinds,  as 
measured  in  or  purchased  by  commodities  previously 
produced.  These  commodities  fall  in  value;  but  it 
in  only  one  part  of  them  in  which  the  fall  is  real  or 
uncompensated,  namely,  that  part  which  is  ccmsumed 
unproductively  or  as  revenue.  In  the  other  part, 
the  commodities  which  are  consumed  as  capital  or 
productively,  the  foil  is  compensated  by  the  value  of 
their  produce,  ultimately  consumed  unproductively. 
TIio  kind  of  commodities  wliich  must  necessarily  fiUl 
in  value  if  all  other  commodities  and  services,  or  la* 
bour,  rise  in  value,  so  as  to  escaix)  the  contradiction 
involved  in  a  ^general  rise  of  values,*  has  been  thus 
pointed  out,  namely,  the  results  of  past  labour,  as 
well  as  the  mode  of  its  separation  from  the  rest,  as 
a  different  class  of  commodities.  The  division  which 
each  producer  or  receiver  of  income  makes  between 
what  he  consumes  unproductively  and  what  he  con- 
sumes productively  is  the  division  between  the  two 
classes  of  commodities,  one  t>f  which  falls  in  value 
while  the  other  remains  unaffected. 

SS*  To  test  this  conclusion  let  us  suppose  a  gene? 
rid  rise  in  the  natural  value  of  labour  to  have  taken 
plaee,  although  of  course  it  can  only  be  a  gradual 
and  piecemeal  change  in  actual  practice,  a  change 
always  in  progress  and  never  complete.  Let  us  take 
two  articles  of  final  cbnsumption  as  representatives 
of  oIL  ,  A  hat  which  exchanged  for  a  pair  of  shoes, 
before  the  rise  in  the  natural  value  of  labour,  will 
exchange  for  the  same  after  it;  but  both  hat  and 
shoes  will  exchange  for  a  larger  money  price  than 
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bofore»  that  bi  will  raiuire  a  larger  amount  ofthat 
commaiid  over  oommoditiM  genorally,  confiBnrod  by 
moiieyi  to  bo  given  in  exchange  for  them.  Thlti  I 
Am  awaroi  will  bo  regarded  at  equivalent  to  laying 
that  the  hat  and  the  ihoosi  now  standhig  for  all  com* 
moditie^  haVe  not  risen  in  real  but  only  in  nominal 
value,  or  money  price;  for  it  wiU  be  arguedi  if  the 
hat  ^  not  command*  more  commodities  than  before, 
as  it  will  not  if  it  only  commands  the  shoes,  it  can* 
not  have  risen  hi  real  value.  This  conclusioui  how- 
ever, is  only  drn^vn  by  overlooking  the  distmction 
l)Qtweon  revenue  and  capital,  and  between  the  re» 
suits  of  iHist  and. those  of  present  labour. 

56.  The  question  tlicn  is,  how  the  distinction  is 
drawn  between  the  results  of  {mst  and  those  of  pro* 
sent  labour.  And  here  it  mil  bo  seen  in  what  way 
money  as  a  means  of  exchange,  substituted  for  barter, 
is  a  condition  enabling  this  distinction  to  become 
practically  operative,  not  by  means  of  any  ^change 
arising  in  the  quantity  or  value  of  money  itself— 
change  of  a  kind  which  is  here  entirely  abstracted 
from — but  by  enabling  us  to  measure,  and  distin- 
guish  between,  kinds  of  commodities  which  are  other- 
wise inextricably  intermixed.  The  part  of  income 
which  a  man  spends  as  revenue  and  that  which  he 
spends  as  capital  are  distinguished  by  him  only  as 
money  amounts;  now,  if  all  money  prices  rise,  and. 
at  the  same  time  a  money  amount  which  is  8i)ent  as 
revenue  commands  less  in  commodities  or  services 
than  before,  while  one  which  is  spent  as  capital  com- 
mands, the  same  as  before, — which  it  has  been  main- 
tained may  be  the  case  by  means  of  the  compensation 
m  the  raised  price  of  the  produce,— then  it  is  possible 
for  this  general  rise  in  mone^^  prices  to  be  in  one  part 

voL.n.  2 
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Book  It     real,  in  the  odier  part  nominal,  ^thout  any  differ- 
—  *      ence  between  the  amounts  which  conunodities  cmn- 
auJLi  logie  inand  in  commodities. 
***^"*^         57.  In  money  a  new  commodity  is  introduced, 
whereby  other  commodities  are  divisible  into  amounts 
different  in  kind  from  the  amounts  into  which  they 
were  divisible  before.     So  to  speak,  they  were  before 
divisible  mechanically,  they  are  now  divisible  chemi* 
cally  as  well.     All  commodities  as  soon  fts  sold  and 
exchanged  for  money  become,  as  money  in  the  hands 
of  the  seller,  or  as  an  entry  to  his  credit  in  his 
banker's  books,  representatives  of  past  instead  of,  as 
before,  representatives  of  present  labour.    The  act  of 
exchange  is  the  nioment  of  their  separation.     And 
this  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression  at  the  begin- 
ning of  par.  54,  ^^commodities'previously  produced." 
These  commodities  exist,  henceforth  in  the  shape  of 
money  amounts.     A  man  brings  a  hat  to  market,  re- 
presenting his  present,  as  yet  unremunerated,  labour ; 
he  sells  it,  and  the  money  represents  his  remunerated, 
or  past,  labour.     That  money  amount  is  a  command 
over  commodities  generally;  it  is,  as  Mr.  Macleod 
most  forcibly  explains  (Theory  and  Practice  of  Bank- 
ing, Chap,  i  §  9,  and  elsewhere) — Debt.    Now,  if 
the  commodities,  or  any  part  of  them,  rise  in  value, 
the  command  over  them  of  a  ^stated  money  amount 
falk  in  value.    It  is  a  certain  amount  of  command 
'    over  commodities  generally,  a  certain  amount  of  debt 
owing  to  him,  that  the  seller  of  the  hat  has  received 
in  exchange  for  his  commodity;  and  it  is  a  part  of 
the  same  kind  of  command,  or  debt,  that  the  receiver 
of  an  income  distinguishes  into  that  which  he  will 
spend  as  revenue,  in  purchasing  commodities  of  final 
consumption,  and  that  which  he  will  spend  as  cap* 
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in  producing  ooounoditiet  to  employ  in  prodoction     bsmil 

58/  Now  all  spenders  of  revenue  spend  a  part  <^  mJaiyifit 
tliis  general  command  or  debt;  and  this  general  ccmr 
mand  or  debt  is  the  new  commodityi  introduced  by 
money^  which  falls  in  value  as  all  the  previously  ex* 
istihg  kinds  of  commodities  rise.  Although,  Uiere- 
fore,  hats  and  shoes  do  not  rise  as  compared  to 
each  other,  they  do  rise  as  compared  to  the  existing 
amount  of  command  for  them,  or  debt  owing  by  them 
on  exhibition  of  money,  or  to  that  amount  of  the 
results  of  past  labour  which  'is  or  may  be  set  apart 
for  purchasing  articles  of  final  consumption.  If  then 
possessors  of  income  wish  to  enjoy  as  much  of  these 
commodities  as  before,  they  must  set  apart  a  larger 
amount  than  before  out  of  their  income,  as  rev<^nue, 
thereby  decreasing  what  they  would  otherwise  set 
apart  as  capital.  All  the  commodities  of  final  con« 
sumption  are  in  the  hands  of  productive  consumers, 
all  thiB  command  over  them,  or  debt  owed  by  them, 
in  those  of  unproductive  consumers.  And  on  the 
one  hand,  it  is  of  real  importance  to  the  unproduc- 
tive consumer  whether  his  stated  amounts  of  this 
command  command  much  or  little,  because  his  com- 
mand has  cost  him  labour,  and  is  labour  in  its  re- 
munerated result;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  equal 
importance  to  the  productive  consumer,  because  his 
commodities  have  cost  him  labour  too,  and  are  the 
means  of  its  remuneration. 

59.  The  command  or  debt,  money,  is  the  market 
for  commodities  and  services*  Certain  portions  of 
these  commodities,  while  in  the  hands  of  their  pro- 
ducers, are  virtually  the  property  of  the  commanders, 
at  least  they  have  been  produced  with  no  othef  pur- 
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^oko.     po66  than  to  become  so;  and  the  same  also  is  true 
•^ '      of  any  portion  of  the  command  itselff  namely,  that 
•^^^Jl^jj  it  is  virtually  the  property  of  the  producers,  and  for 
the  same  reason.     More  commodities  and  services 
are  produced  and  kept  at  demand,  in  proportion  as* 
a  larger  demand  is  anticipated,  in  order  to  meet  it. 
Hats  are  not  produced  in  order  to  be  exchanged  for 
shoes,  nor  guineas  for  guineas.     Each  kind,  hats  and 
shoes  on  one  side,  and  guineas  on  the  other,  have 
been  produced  to  exchange  for  the  other  kind;  each 
represents  real  labour;  the  hats  and  shoes  Inlx^ur 
which  has  not,  the  guineas  labour  which  has,  liad  its 
remuneration  fixed.     That  a  hat  will  only  cotniuand 
a  pair  of  shoes,  a  pair  of  shoes  only  a  hat,  after  its 
before  the  supposed  rise  in.  value,  is  no  more  incon- 
sistent with  that  rise  than  that  a  guinea  will  com- 
mand no  more  and  no  less  than  a  guinea.     The  un- 
productive consumer,  unless  himself  also  a  producer, 
has  no  means  of  couilterbalancing  a  general  rise  of 
prices;  he  has  no  labour  or  commodities  to  sell  in 
his  turn.     Hb  command  over  commodities  consists 
solely  in  the  amount  of  money  for  which  he  parted 
w;ith  his  owii  commodities  at  some  previous  time. 
If  then  commodities  generally  rise  in  nK>ney  price, 
and  there  is  no  change  arising  in  the  money  itself, 
the  rise  will  be  a  real  though  gradual  transference  of 
real  as  well  as  nominal  value  from  the  unproductive 
consumers  to  the  labourers,  whetlier  employers  or 
employed. 

•     IV. 

60.  We  come  now  to  a  distinction  in  capital  which 

opens  a  new  field  of  enquiry,  the  distinction  between 

.  capital  owned  and  capital  borrowed.     Capital  bor- 
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rowed  ii  that  kind  which  has  now  to  be  eTamined,  ^^ 
It  may  be  of  two  kindsi  commodities  themselyes  to  — 
be  employed  in  production,  and  money  to  be  em-  SJ^L!^ 
ployed  in  the  purchase  of  such  commodities.  The 
return  or  price  paid  for  the  use  of  money  lent  and 
borrowed  is  Interest|  and  this  is  a  subject  which 
cannot  be  examined  here,  but  falls  under  the  second 
branch  of  political  economy.  (See  §  96..8i  ct  scqq.). 
*  Ck>nnnodities  borrowed  and  lent  may  be  conveniently 
divided  by  the  foregoing  distinction  between  fixed 
luul  circiilating  capital;  nnd  the  price  for  fixed  capitfd 
will  then  bo  projH^rly  called  Hent,  that  for  circulating 
Hire.  See  Mr.  Mnclcod's  Klcnients  of  Pol.  Econ. 
Olitip.  ii.  Sect  ii.  As  Mr.  Alaeleotl  iH>ints  out,  rent 
and  hire  are  high  in  amount,  in  projH>rtion  as  the 
capital  for  which  they  are  paid  is  perishable  and 
likely  to  be  restored  in  deteriorated  condition  firom 
use. 

6 1.  Interest,  rent,  and  hire,  of  borrowed  capital 
must  be  paidfor  out  of  the  price  of  the  conunodities 
produced,  just  as  wages  and  net  profits  are.  It  is 
clear  that  interest  can  never  bear  so  large  a  prdpor- 
tion  to  capital  as  net  profits  do;  for  these  include 
the  remuneration  for  risk  and  labour  of  management, 
and,  if  any  one  could  obtain  the  same  returns  for 
lending  money  at  interest  as  by  employing  it  him* 
self,  he  would  never  be  at  the  trouble  of  engaging 
in  trade.  The  owned  capital  which  a  maii  employs 
in  his  business  he  usually  charges  with,  or  consKlers 
liable  for,  interest  to  himself,  at  a  certain  rate,  as  if 
it  were  borrowed  money  on  which  it  was  pmd  to  a 
lender;  and  by  this  means  ascertains  for  hhnself  the 
pure  profits  of  las  business,  the  pure  remuneration 
for  his  skill  and  good  fortune  in  its  management. 
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gj^^      Kent  and  hire  on  the  eontrary  are  not  estimated  l^ 
j^*        a  per  centage,  but  are  gross  amounts  paid  tot  the 
use  of  commodities  in  the  mass. 

62.  The  cose  of  rent  seems  to  be  the  only  one 
that  calls  for  examination.  All  fixed  capital  when 
borroired  is  paid  for  by  rent;  but  there  is  one  kind 
of  rent  which  has  obtained  a  special  title  to  the  name, 
the  rent  paid  for  the  use  of  the  inseparable  qualities 
of  land  used  in  agriculture.  There  is  hardly  any 
case  in  which  the  rent  paid  consists  solely  of  the 
remuneration  for  these  qualities;  in  almost  all  it  is 
combined  mth  rent  of  buildings,  fences,  and  so  on; 
so  that  what  is  called  the  Theory  of  Rent  must  in 
the  outset  be  restricted  to  this  special  component  of 
the  whole  sum  paid  under  that  name.  With  this 
restriction,  tlie  theory  of  rent  follows  from  Ricardo's 
theory  of  natural  value;  and  I  shall  hold  myself  dis* 
pensed  from  doing  more  than  here  stating  it,  having 
already  offered  what  reasons  I  was  able  in  support 
of  that  theory. 

63.  The  rent  paid  by  a  fiirmer  for  the  use  of 
the  insci)arable  qualities  of  that  land  which  pro* 
duces  cither  more  abUiuhmt  croi)s  than  the  worat 
land  under  cultivation,  or  an  equal  abundance  with 
less  labour,  is  paid  out  of  the  price  of  the  crops,  but 
has  no  effect  in  raising  or  lowering  that  price;  and 
for  this  reason,  that  the  corn  grown  on  the  worst 
land,  or  on  the  better  land  with  a  greater  expendi- 
ture  of  labour  and  capital  than  was  before  requisite  • 
to  produce  the  same  quantity,  fixes  the  price  of  all 
the  com,  under  whatever  condition  grown.  It  is 
evident  that  this  additional  ex]x^nditure  of  labour 
and  capital,  or  this  additional  cultivation  of  inferior 
land,  would  not  have  token  place  had  there  not  been 
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in  imperioiui  demand  fiur  a  greater  quantify  of  com;  bookil 
and  therefore  the  com  produced  does  not  conatituta  — * 
a  supply  whidi  is  in  excess  of  the  demand.  This  a^^^i^ 
being  so,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  com  grown  at 
less  expense^  or  under  more  favourable  conditional 
should  bear  in  lower  price  than  that  grown  under 
conditions  less  fitvourable.  There  will  then  always 
be  a  surplus  in  the  gross  profits  on  the  com  grown 
under  the  more  favourable  circumstances^  and  this 
surplus  iff  rent.  "Com,**  says  Ricardo,  "is  not  high 
because  a  rent  is  paid,  but  a  rent  is  paid  because 
corn  k  high;  and  it  has  been  justly  observed,  that 
no  reduction  would  take  place  in  the  price  of  com, 
although  landlords  should  forego  the  whole  of  their 
rents/'  Rent  in  short  is  a  distinct  kind  of  value, 
traceable  by  analysis  to  the  laws  of  production  from 
land,  and  exists  quite  indoi)endontIy  of  the  question 
what  class  of  men  are  or  become  its  owners.    . 

64.  Here  we  come  to  that  distinction  between 
commodities  which  was  mentioned  in  passing  in  par. 
7,  namely,  between  commodities  producible  in  equal 
additioiml  quantities  by  equal  increase  of  labour  and 
capital  expended  and  couuuoditics  producible  only  in 
diminishing  quantities  by  equal  increase  of  eXpendi* 
ture.  Agricultural  produce  belongs  to  the  latter  class, 
in  consequence  of  the  physical  laws  governing,  pro- 
duction from  land ;  the  result  being  that,  while  land 
bears  a  rent,  rent  does  not  affect  price.  The  cir- 
cumstance  too^  that  the  greater  part  of  necessaries 
consists  of  agricultural  produce,  equal  additions  to 
which  are  only  procured  by  constantly  increaising  ap- 
plications of  labour  and  capital,  has  the  effect,  in  a 
progressive  state  of  population,  of  raising  the  natural 
value  of  h^bour  in  all  employmentS|  that  is,  of  raising 
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^j^^J.   .  the  natural  rate  of  wages;  a  riw  which  will  only 

T^  *      necessarily  be  compensated  by  a  fall  in  net  profits 

gy^^aokgig    in  those  cases  where  prices  cannot  be  raised  upon 

the  consumeri  or  a  larger  demand  created  for  the 

produce  (par.  j6). 

65.  The  theory  of  rent  is  therefore  an  exemplifi* 
cation  of  the  doctrhie  already  insisted  on,  that  the 
]>hysical  laws  of  productioUi  the  obstacles  which  na- 
ture  sets  to  acquisition,  are  the  ultixnate  determinants 
,  of  the  value  of  commodities  exchanged  between  man 
and.  man.  The  action  of  man,  determined  by  Uie  . 
strength  aiid  kind  of  his  desires,  is  limited  by,  and 
has  to  conform  to,  the  physical  conditions  of  satis- 
fying them;  and  in  whatever  commodity,  or  at 
whatever  i)oint,  a  physical  dilHculty  in  acquinition 
or  obstacle  to  satinfaction  occurs,  at  tlint  point  and 
in  that  commodity  an  exchange  value  is  createil,  and 
political  economy  begins.  Supply  and  demand,  in- 
eluding  the  modes  in  which  and  the  conditions,  under 
which  they  are  equated,  is  the  whole  of  political 
.  economy;  and  all  limitation  in  supply  comes  ulti* 
mately  from  nature,  just  as  the  supply  and  just  as 
the  demand  themselves  do.  Every  limitation  of  sup* 
ply,  however,  in  presence  of  a  demand,  is  the  creation 
of  an  exchange  value. 

V. 

66.  There  is  a  class  of  exchanges  founded  on  an 
empirical  distinction  in  actual  practice  so  important* 
as  to  merit  a  sqiarate  examination,  the  class  of  ex* 
changes  constituting  Intemational  Trade.  The  con* 
elusions  hitherto  reached  are  of  universal  application, 
being  applicable  to  all  mankind  g<»iertUIy,  taken  as  a 
whole,  and  to  every  nation  taken  as  a  separate  whole; 
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but  they  undergo  o6rtain  modifications  in  conaeqaence     book  n 
of  the  separation  of  different  climates  by  distancOi       —  * 
and  of  different  nations  by  distancoi  language,  laws,    siJLiiib 
and  customs  of  life.    These  modifications  must  now       '"   '  '^ 
be  taken  into  account;  and  in  doing  so  it  will  be 
wxM  to  distinguish,  at  the  outset^  two  aspects  of  the 
subjccti  first,  tlie  exchanges  between  any  two  nations 
as  wholes,  in  which  the  exports  as  a  whole  are  the 
price  paid  for  the  imports  as  a  whole,  and  vice  versa; 
and  secondly,  tke  machinery  by  which  these  ex- 
changes are  efiected,  that  is,  as  broken  up  Into  single 
cx|)ortations  paid  for  in  money  to  the  individual  ex* 
porting  the  goods,  and  single  importations  for  which 
the  importer  pays  in  like  manner.     The  first  way 
of  looking  at  tlie  matter  >vill  gixx  the  general  and 
abstract  treatment  of  the  case,  and  will  f\inush  the 
characterisation  of  the  processes  described  in  the  se« 
cond  way  of  looking  at  it,  which  in  their  turn  will 
furnish  the  analysis  and  verification  o(  that  general 
characterisation. 

67.  And  first  under  the  first  aspect  When  com* 
moilitios  produced  in  one  coiuitty  are  exchanged  for 
commodities  produced  in  another,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  still  the  minimum,  or  natural  value,  below 
which  the  market  price  cannot  permanently  fall.  But 
wliile  tliis  cost  of  production  consists  in  the  price  of 
the  commodities  consumed  as  capital,  hi  the  price 
of  labour,  and  in  the  amount  of  not  profits,  in  the 
producing  country,  the  market  value  of  the  com* 
modity  produced  consists,  not  in  the  commodities 
for  which  it  will  exchange  in  the  producing  country, 
but  in  those  for  which  it  will  exchnnge  in  the  foreign 
couutrj'  to  which  It  is  exported*  It  must  exchange 
for  such  an  amount  of  foreign  commodities  as,  when 
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BooKiL  sold  by  the  original  producer  in  fais  own  oountryi 
—  V  will  give  him  at  least  an  equal  remuneration  to 
l^k^  that  which  he  could  have  obtained  by  the  Bame  cost 
expended  in  producbg  commodities  tot  home  con* 
sumption.  And  the  some  rule  applies  to  the  foreign 
conuuoditics  which  he  receives  in  exchange  for  his 
exports.  Their  value  consists  not  in  the  commodities 
which  they  could  command  at  home,  but  in  those 
which  they  can  command  abroad,  that  is,  in  the  com- 
modities  which  will  be  exported  to  pay  for  them, 
and  which  when  received  must  sell  for  a  price  equal 
at  least  to  replacement  of  capital,  wages,  and  net 
profits,  a  price  which  might  not  have  been  obtained 
if  the  commodities  originally  produced  had  been  sold 
at  home.  The  cost  of  production  depends  upon  the 
home  nuurkets,  but  the  remuneration  for  producing 
depends,  first,  upon  the  foreign  markets  for  the  pro- 
duce, secondly,  upon  the  home  market  for  the  foreign 
commodities  imported  in  exchange.  The  effect  of 
the  separation  of  countries* is  therefore  to  interpose 
a  new  link  between  production  and  remuneration, 
namely,  the  foreign  conmiodity,  first  bouglit  by  and 
then  sold  for  home  products.  *  Two  markets  instead 
of  one  must  be  taken  into  the  account. 

68.  From  this  follows  this  singular  result  of  id* 
temational  trade,  that  a  commodity  may  be  imputed 
firom  abroad  notwithstanding  that  it  might  be  pro- 
duced at  a  lower  cost  at  home  than  abroad.  (See 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  Principles  of  Pol.  Econ.  Book  iil 
Ch.  xviii.).  For  it  may  be  paid  for  by  commodities 
which  at  home  have  cost  less  in  producing  than  the 
commodity  itself  would  cost  It  is  therefore  cheaper 
to  import  than  to  produce  it,  although  it  is  dearer 
to  produce  abroad  than  it  is  to  produce  at  home* 
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The  for^gn  prodooer  obtabs  oommoditiM  yfbkh.  an  bmil 
the  cheapest  to  us  to  produce,  paying  for  them  by  —  * 
commodities  which  cost  him  less  to  produce  than  tlM  stjaiMi 
price  for  which,  in  his  markets,  the  commodities  im*  ^-  ^r 
ported  from  us  are  sold*  The  condition  .of  foreign 
trade  is,  not  that  the  coumiodities  imported  shall  be 
produced  at  a  lower  cost  in  the  exporting  than  in 
the  importing  country,  but  that  the  commodities  im* 
ported  shall  sell  for  more  than  the  cost  of  producticm 
of  the  conunodities  exported  in  return.  The  advan* 
toge  or  disadvantage  of  foreign  export  trade,*  at  any 
particular  time  and  place,  depends  upon  the  sum 
which  we  receive  for  our  exports  tompared  to  the 
sum  which  we  have  spent  in  producing  them,  and 
not  compart  to  the  sum  which  we  pay  for  our  im* 
ports;  while  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  a 
foreign  import  trade  depends,  not  upon  the  sum 
which  we  pay  for  our  imports  compared  to  the  sum 
which  we  receive  for  our  exports,  but  upon  the  sum 
which  we  pay  for  our  imports  compared  to  the  sum 
which  we  receive  for  the  productive  use  we  make  of 
them. 

69.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  each  country  finds 
its  greatest  advantage  in  devotihg  its  labour  and 
capital  exclusively  to  the  production  of  those  com* 
modities  which  it  can  produce  the  most  cheaply 
comparod  to  foreign  countries;  aind  in  buying  with 
them  foreign  produce  of  a^U  descriptions  which  it  can 
produce  less  cheaply,  even  although  it  may  be  able 
to  produce  some  of  these  more  cheaply  than  foreign 
countries.  The  natural  conditions,  extraneous  to  po* 
liticnl  ecSonomy,  such  as  soil,  climate,  neighbourhood, 
raw  produce,  government,  and  manners,  go  a  long 
^"ay  towards  deciding  what  kinds  of  production  ^ 
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^^«  n.  the  cheapo8t|  and  thereforo  tho  uiMt  advantagoouti 
— ^  *  to  difTerent  countries.  The  tendency  of  advandng 
0i|^m^2j^  industry  is  to  introduce  the  principle  of  division  of 
labour  into  international  transactions;  and  the  more 
complete  the  fusion  of  mankind  into  one  vast  fiunily, 
by  breaking  do>vn  the  artificial  barriers  of  diverse 
laws,  manners,  languages,  Weights  and  measures, 
currencies,  and  so  on,  the  more  pronounced  will  this 
separation  of  industries  become,  depending  as  it  does 
on  the  natural  barriers  which  cannot  be  removed. 
But  there  must  always  remain  a  great  number  of 
productions  in  which  the  differences  of  cost  of  pro- 
duction, though  depending  on  such  irremovable  na- 
tural barriers,  are  too  small  to  effect  the  cessation 
of  their  production  in  one  place  and  its  removal  to 
another.  There  will  always  be  a  large  variety  of  in- 
dustries in  every  country,  in  which  no  interchange 
will  take  place,  notwithstanding  the  slight  difference 
of  advantage  in  favour  of  one  country  over  another; 
such  differences  being  too  small  to  cover  the  cost  of 
carriage. 

70.  The  minimum  price  or  return  received  for 
an  exported  commodity  is  fixed,  it  has  been  seen, 
by  its  cost  of  production.  The  maximum  price  or 
return  for  it,  the  upper  limit  of  oscillation  in  its 
market  value,  is  fixed,  in  a  similar  manner,  by  the 
cost  of  production,  in  their  own  country,  of  the  com- 
modities imported  in  return  for  it  The  considera- 
tion 6f  this  point  will  bring  us  to  the  question  of  the 
machinery,  the  particular  exchanges,  by  which  inter- 
national trade  is  eficctcd,  which  is  the  second  aspect 
of  the  whole  subject.  . 

71.  Country  A  exports  goods  to  country  B;  their 
mmimum  aggregate  price  mu&t  be  sufficient  to  cover 
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their  cost  of  productioa  in  A.  But  what  is  their 
nuudmom  aggregate  priooi  the  maximum  which  B 
can  adbrd  to  give  for  themf  It  must  conmst  of  the 
goods  which  B  Can  export  and  sell  to  A^  at  prices 
sufficient  to  cover  their  cost  of  production.  These 
goods  are  the  price  paid  to  A  by  B  in  return  for  the 
goods  sent  to  B  by  A;  and  the  highest  aggregate 
prices  for  which  they  sell  in  A  form  the  maximum 
aggregate  price  of  A's  exports;  just  as  the  highest 
aggregate  prices  for  which  A's  goods  sent  to  B  will 
sell  in  B  are  the  maximum  aggregate  price  of  B's 
exports.  The  lower,  therefore,  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion  in  B,  the  greater  is  the  quantity  of  goods  it  can 
afford  to  export,  and  therefore  the  greater  are  its 
means  of  purchasing  from  A.  In  other  words,  the 
cost  of  production  in  B,  which  fixes  the  minimum 
price  which  B  can  afford  to  receive  from  the  sale  of 
its  imix)rts  from  A,  fixes  also  the  maximum  quantity 
of  goods  which  B  can  afford  to  send  to  A  in  return; 
and  the  price  for  which  this  quantity  will  sell  in  A 
is  the. limit  above  which  the  price  received  by  A,  for 
goods  exported  to  B,  cannot  rise.  The  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  each  country  fixes  the  maximum  quantity 
of  goods  which  can  be  given  for  the  commodities  im- 
ported  from  the  other;  and  the  moni^y  price  which 
th^y  fetch,  when  sold  in  the  country  which  imports 
them,  is  the  purchase  money  of  the  commodities 
which  have  been  exported  in  return  for  them.  In 
other  words,  the  cost  of  production  in  the  exporting 
country  determines  the  quantity  of  goods  which  can 
be  profitably  exported,  the  markets  in  the  importing 
country  determine  the  price  of  those  goods  to  the 
importer. 

yi.   Here  then  we  reach  a  distinction  between 
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j^     quantify  and  price  df  goods  imported  and  exported 
— '      which  carries  us  over  into  the  question  of  the  actual 
flteJtti  logic  machinery  by  which  international  trade  is  effected* 
"^   It  is  through  the  prices  received  for  exports  com- 
pared to  the  cost  of  {HToduction,  and  through  the 
prices  realised  by  sale  of  imix)rts  ^mpared  to  those 
given  for  the  imports,  as  separate  transactions,  that 
the  merchants  in  the  two  countries  know  what  trans- 
actions are  likely  to  be  advantageous  to  them;  the 
aggregate  of  which  transactions,  constitutes  the  inter- 
national trade  which  has  been  characterised  as  a  pur- 
chase of  e^^ports  by  imports  betw^n  the  countries. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  connect  these  two  aspects  toge- 
ther.    The  prices  oscillate,  between  the  limits  above 
describe,  according  to  the  demand  of  each  country 
for  the  productions  of  the  other.     An  increasing  de- 
mand is  a  demand  for  a  greater  quantity  than  before ; 
the  price  rises  in  consequence.     How  is. this  price 
paid?     By  offering  goods  for  export  at  lower  prices^ 
in  order  to  reach  a  larger  market,  and  obtain  a  greater 
sum  of  money.     The  country  which  demands  more 
raises  prices  on  itself;  it  has  to  export  more  in  quan- 
tity than  before,  and  therefoi'e  to  lower  the  price  at 
which  its  cxiK)rts  are  offered.     Tlie  country  which 
demands  less  obtains,  therefore,  foreign  goods  at  a 
lower  price  and  in  greater  quantity.     The  demand 
of  consumers,  the  U  of  the  acquirers,  is  the  Operative 
element  in  determining  market  values,  in  interna- 
tional trade,  between  the  limits,  either  woiy,  fixed  by  . 
cost  of  production;  and  this  overcomes  the  D,  the 
resistance  of  the  sellers,  at  the  point  where  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  goods,  which  the  buyer  offers  in  exchange, 
induces  him  to  take  a  quantity  sufficient  to  pay  for 
the  goods  now  demanded  by  the  buyer.     And  this 
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is  tho  diffierence  between,  the  twocases  of  internft- 
tUmal  trade  a&d  trade  between  individoalB;  in  the 
latter  case  the  acquirer  oyercomes  D  by  offering  a  mJL^u 
hirger  amount  of  goods  or  of  money  for  the  goods  ^ 
which  he  demands^  while  in  the  former  he  oyercomes 
it  by  offering  to  sell  goods  at  a  cheaper  rate,  in  ex- 
pectation of  having  a  greater  quantity  of  them  de- 
manded in  consequence;  that  is,  he  offers  a  greater 
quantity,  not  directly,  but  indirectly  by  lowering  the 
price.  If  a  greater  quantity  is  not  demanded  in  con- 
sequence, then  he  either  diminishes  his  own  demand 
or  exports  in  return  some  commodity  which  brings 
him  in  no  profit 

73.  We  may  now  pass  to  the  second  aspect  of 
the  subject,  the  actual  mechanism  of  the  trade,  adopt- 
ing the  trader's  point  of  view,  and  beginning  with 
the  changes  which  arise  in  demand,  on  consideration' 
of  market  prices  as  they  may  exist  at  any  one  time. 
Not  only  does  the  general  expression  ^  the  country* 
mean,  not  an  individual  person,  but  the  producers 
and  traders  of  the  country,  but  also  each  of  these 
indinduals  singly  does  not,  iEis  a  rule,  export  goods 
for  which  he  receives  payment  in  other  goods,  but 
he  exports  goods  for  which  he  receives  payment  in 
money,  by  bills  payable  or  discountable  in  his  own 
country,  as  single  and  separate  transactions,  or  he 
imports  goods  for  which  he  pays  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. Bills  are  dnvm  against .  goods  exported,  and 
bills  are  drawn  against  goods  imported,  which  bills 
are  exchanged  against  each  other;  thus  enabling  us 
to  characterise  the  transactions  as  exchanges  of  goods 
against  goods. 

74.  Now  it  is  the  state  of  prices  to  which  the 
producers  and  traders  of  a  country  look,  when  con- 
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iiL     ridering  what  commodities  it  will  be  profitable  to 
— '      export  or  produce  for  exportation*    When  the  prices 
Stet&a  logic   of  any  kind  of  goods  abroad  are  sufficiently  high  to 
**  *""^    cover  the  cost  of  production  and  of  carriagCi  they  are 
produced  and  exported;  when  the  qiAmtity.  demanded 
is  greater,  the  price  will  rise,  and  they  will  be  pro- 
duced and  exported  in  greater  quantity;  this  how- 
ever  raises  the  price  of  them  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad,  for,  if  the  price  was  not  raised  at  home,  the 
merchant  who  purchased  them  of  the  producer  would 
alone  make  the  increased  profit,  by  purchasing  at  the 
former  low  price.     Producers  and  traders  keep  ex- 
porting all  goods  which  bear  a  price  abroad  sufficient 
to  cover  their  cost  of  production  and  carriage,  and 
those  goods  most  which  bear  the  highest  price  and 
are  most  in  demand.     Those  goods  alone  cease  to  be 
ext)orted  the  price  of  which  falls  below  the  cost  of 
production  and  carriage.     Similai'ly  in  the  country 
traded  with;  its  producers  and  traders  keep  pro- 
ducing and  exporting  all  goods  which  bear  a  re- . 
munerative  price,  and  those  the  most  the  price  of 
which  is  highest,  from  their  beiiig  most  in  demand. 
The  lower  limit  to  exportation  on  either  side  is  fixed 
by  cost  of  production  in  the  exporting  countries. 

75.  If  however  the  demand  for  goods  at  high 
prices  ceases  in  one  country  before  the  correspond- 
ing demand  ceases  in  the  other,  there  will  be  im- 
porters in  the  latter  country,  where  the  demand  still 
continues,  who  have  to  pay  for  the  goods  imported 
without  being  able  to  find  goods  to  export  at  re- 
munerative prices;  the  bills  which  are  dra^vn  on 
tliem  for  payment  of  the  goods  inijiorted  will  be  of 
greater  amount  than  the  bills  which  they  can  draw, 
or  purchase  when  drawn,   ui)on*  importers  in  the 
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ootmtry  where  the  demand  has  ceased.  This  effect 
however  ii  not  produced  until  the  traders  and  pro- 
ducersi  in  the  country  where  the  demand  still  con-  gyMiigb 
tinuesi  have  sought  to  follow  up  the  decreasing  de- 
mand in  the  other  country  by  offering  goods  at 
decreasing  prices,  down  to  the  lower  limit  of  cost 
of  production,  in  hope  of  reaching  a  demand  for  a 
greater  quantity  at  those  lowered  prices.  It  is  only 
when  this  limit  is  reached|  without  a  greater  quantity 
being  demanded  in  consequence,  that  the  total  amount 
of  bills,  drawn  on  the  country  where  the  demand 
continues  high,  becomes  greater  tlmii  the  total  amount 
of  bills  dra%vn  on  the  country  where  the  demand  has 
diminished. 

76.  When  this  is  the  case,  those  importers,  in  the 
country  where  the  demand  continues  highj  who;have 
to  meet  the  bills  dra\ni  on  thciii,  and  are  uimbte  to 
find  bills  on  the  other  country  to  pa}*  them  with, 
have  to  transmit  not  goods  but  bullion,  in  pa3rment 
of  the  bills  drawn  on  them  for  the  goods  they  have 
imported.  Bullion  becomes  the  commodity  exported 
to  pay  for  import  of  goods.  But  bullion  is  a  com- 
modity on  the  export  of  which  the  trader  makes  no 
profit;  which  is  evident  from  this,  that  if  the  pro- 
ducer or  trader*  sent  goods  which  would  sell,  in  the 
other  country,  for  the  amount  of  his  debt,  he  would 
obtain  the  difference  betwjeen  their  price  and  the 
expense  of  their  production,  that  is,  he  would  obtain 
the  net  profits;  but  when  he  sends  bullion  (unless 
bullion  itself  is  a  product  of  the  countr}-)  there  is 
no  difference  between  the  value  of  the  thing  sent 
and  the  debt  which  it  pays.  The  transmission  of 
bullion  therefore  shows,  not  only  that  the  country 
to  which  it  is  sent  has  ceased  to  increase  its  demand 
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^^i^  finr  the  oc^moditiea  of  the  cpuntry  which  sends  it, 
r^  but  also  that  the  maximum  price  of  unportS|  which 
■f^2^^  the  country  sending  bullion  instead  of  sending  goods 
can  pay  with  a  profit  on  the  payment  itself,  that  is, 
on  its  exports,  has  been  reached;  for  the  commodity 
now  exported  in  return  for  goods  is  a  conunpdity 
which  caimot  sell  for  more  in  the  country  to  which 
it  is  sent  tliaii  it  costs  to  procure  it  in  the  ci>uutry 
which  sends  it,  unless  it  is  a  product  of  that  country. 
In  other  words,  the  cost  of  piHHhiction^  in  the  im* 
porting  country,  of  the  commoility  oxijortod  in  re* 
turn  for  its  imports  fixes  the  maximum  of  price  at 
which  it  can  afford  to  import  without  having  recourse 
to  money  or  bullion  pa^'ments.  (See  fiirther  with 
reference  to  bullion,  §  !>6.  76). 

77*   The  transmission  of  bullion  in  pa3rment  of 

an  international  balance  is  therefore  the  final  stage 

in  tlie  oscillation,  upwtirds  or  downwiu^ls,  of  nuirket 

prices  bet^veen  any  two  nations,  and  indicates  a  state 

of  trade  which  will  normally  be  followed  by  a  dimin* 

ished  demand  on  the  part  of  the  country  which  ex* 

ports  the  bullion.     The  most  advantageous  state  of 

commerce  is  one  in  which  the  transmission  of  bullion 

is  entii*cly  avoided,  because  in  such  a  state,  though 

the  two  countries  may  divide  the  advantage  mietjually, 

acccHxlmg  to  the  demand  of  either  com}>ared  with  the 

demand  of  the  other,  yet  there  are  no  exchanges  on 

which  net  profits  are  not  reajxHl  by  the  exjiorting 

country.     International  trade  is  therefore  most  ad- 

Vantagcous  to  all  concerned  when  the  exchanges  arc 

to  the  largest  amount,  without  the  limits  of  oscilla- 

tion  in  market  prices  being  reached  in  either  direc* 

tibn,  and  consequently  without  any  transmission  of 

bullion. 
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78.  We  are  thus  brought  back  to  the  atatement 
made  in  par.  69  aa  to  the  mode  of' judging  the  ad* 
vantage  or  disadvantage  in  exporting  and  importing. 
The  export  of  goods  must  be  profitable  on  the  whole; 
diat  is  to  say,  it  must  at  least  repay  the  cost  of 
production  of  the  goods  exported;  for  otherwise  it 
would  sooli  cease  to  be  carried  on.    Its  returns  may 
bo  loft  to  the  care  of  tlie  individual  traders,  for,  if 
they  find  their  profit  in  it,  it  is  clear  that  the  cmmtry 
must  do  so  too.    But  an  ini(>ort  trade  which  is  not 
sup|H)rtod  or  balanced  by  an  export  trade  of  goods, 
but  which  has  to  pay  for  its  imports  by  the  export 
of  bullion,  will  be  profitable  no  doubt  to  the  indi- 
vidual traders,  for  the  same  reason  as  in  the  other 
case;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  will 
also  enrich  the  country.     If  bullion  is  exported  to 
meet  imports  of  commodities  to  be  used  in  produc* 
tive  consumption,  tlie  country  will  no  doubt  be  the 
richer  for  the  transaction,  notwitlistandiug  that  we 
make  no  profit  on  the  export  of  the  bullion  itself. 
But  if  the  imported  commodities  are  commodities  of 
final  or  unproductive  consumption,  not  being  neces- 
saries of  life  which  must  be  supplied  in  the  same 
quantity  from  some  source  or  otlier,  then  the  im- 
porters  may  be  benefited  by  their  sale,  but  the 
country  not  enriched,  because  it  will  have  expended 
its  wealth  in  the  purchase  of  indulgences,  that  iii, 
commodities  of  final  and  unnecessary  consumption. 
It  is  thi3  use  to  which  the  imports  are  put,  in  such 
a  case,  tliat  determines  whether  the  imiK>rtation  is, 
economically  speaking,  advantageous  to  the  country. 
Both  limbs  of  international  trade  may  be  profitable 
in  the  case  of  imports  of  goods  met  by  exports  of 
goods;  but  it  is  only  importation  that  can  be,  where 
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n.     the  correspondiiig  export,  consisto  hot  of  goods  but 
of  bullion. 


79.  In  order  to  complete  the  examination  of  the 
first  branch  of  political  economy  we  must  return  to 
the  general  point  of  view  firom  which  we  departed  in 
considering  international  trade.  The  prices  or  values 
of  commodities  ha>'e  been  to  some  extent  an&lysed 
into  their  component  parts  or  elements.  A  distinc* 
tion  of  prices  must  now  be  introducedi  founded  on 
the  different  purposes  for  which  they  are  jmidi  or, 
in  other  words^  on  the  different  modes  of  consump* 
tion.  Capital  has  already  been- opposed  to  labour, 
but  the  term  has  another  employment  in  which  it 
is  opiK)sed  to  Revenue.  (See  par.  $3).  Let  us  take 
the  term  Income  to  signify  the  sum  which  may.  be 
spent*  either  as  capital  or  as  revenue,  or  partly  as 
both.  Revenue,  then,  is  that  part  of  income  which 
is  spent  in  unproductive  consumption,  capital  that 
spent  in  productive.  It  is  clear  that  tliis  division 
is  exhaustive ;  all  the  wealth  in  the  World  must  be 
either  revenue  or  capital;  for  it  must  be  either  con* 
sumed  or  hoarded,  and,  if  ccmsumed,  then  either  pro* 
ductively  or  unproductively,  and  if  hoarded,  this  is 
equivalent  to  unproductive  consumption  so  loiig  as 
the  hoarding  lasts. 

8o.  The  only  motive  for  consuming  productively 
is  to  be  able  to  consume  unproductively  hereafter. 
Productive  consumption  is  labour,  unproductive  is 
enjoyment.  Consequently  unproductive  consumption 
is  the  reward  of  productive,  and  the  portion  of  wealth 
consumed  unproductively  is  that  which  purchases,  and 
is  purchased  by,  the  portion  produced  by  productive 
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eoDfumptioiu  Revenue  is  die  demand,  not  fcr  capi- 
tal, but  for  die  commoditiee  produced  by  conflumu^g 
oii(iitid« 

8i«  Hie  men  dividing  their  inoomea  into  revenue 
and  cajntal  cannot  be  ao  aimplj  divided  into  two 
clasaea.  There  are  not  two  chiMes,  one  of  productive 
and  not  unproductive  conaumersi  the  other  of  un* 
productive  and  not  productive.  There  might  indeed 
be  men  who  were  the  first,  namely,  such  unskilled 
manual  labourers  who  should  consume  no  more  than 
was  requisite  to  repair  the  waste  of  their  frames  and 
keop  themselves  in  good  working  order.  There  might 
be  men  who  were  the  last,  namely,  pure  spendthrifts 
and  pure  paupers.  But  between  diese  two  classes 
lies  the  vast  bulk  of  mankind,  namely,  men  who 
spend  their  incomes  partly  productively  partly  un* 
productively,  partly  as  capital  partly  as  revenue. 

8a.  The  industrialist  who  spends  capital  or  la- 
bour in  production  clearly  sets  apart  one  portion  of 
the  total  resulting  income  to  replace  his  consumed 
capital,  the  other  portion  to  consume  unproductively 
as  revenue^  in  buying  house,  food^  clothing,  and  luxu* 
ries.  So  much  of  this  so-called  revenue  as  is  strictly 
necessary  to  maintainhim  in  health  of  body  and  mind 
may  be  reckoned  as  replacement  of  capital;  since  it 
is  requisite  to  the  superintendence  of  his  capital,  or 
to  the  application  of  his  strength  in  labouring,  that 
he  should  be  able  to  work;  but  this  portion  cannot 
be  Actually  divided  firom  the  whole  of  what  he  spends, 
or  firom  that  portion  Vhich  is  mere  luxury. 

83.  So  also  the  man  who  is  said  to  *Mive  on  his 
means**  sets  apart  one  portion  of  his  total  Having 
eaih  year  as  capital,  and  the  rest  as  revenue}  he 
lends  his  money,  goods,  or  land;  and  the  interest, 
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^M  n»  rent|  or  hiroi  is  that  portion  which  is  his  revenue. 
His  money,  goods,  and  land,  are  employed  as  capital 
in  reproduction;  the  interest,  hire,  and  rent,  are  con« 
Bumed  as  rerenue* 

84,  Thus  out.  of  the  total  Having  or  Inc<Mne  of 
each  year,— if  wo  break  up  the  total  Into  yearly 
periods  for  the  sake  of  convenience,— one. part,  capi- 
tal, is  set  apart  to  provide  the  total  income  of  next 
year;  and  all  income  arises  solely  firom  capital  so 
employed.  In  looking  to  the  mode  in  which  revenue 
arises,  we  find  that  it  comes  solely  from  capital,  being 
a  part  of  income,  which  itself  has  no  other  source. 
Capital  productively  consumed  is  the  parent  of  the 
revenue  of  one  year,  and  of  the  capital  of  the  next; 
the  capital  of  that  next  year  the  parent  of  the  re- 
venue and  capital  of  the.  year  following,  and  so  on. 

85.  The  gradual  increase  of  revenue  from  year 
to  year  comes  out  of  the  gradual  increase  of  capital; 
and  the  capital  of  each  year  is  increased  by  saving 
out  of  income;  that  is,  by  setting  apart  out  of  the 
total  income  a  larger  part  than  is  requisite  for  the 
mere  replacement  of  the  capital  producing  it,  a  saving 
which  can  only  be  made  by  leaving  a  smaller  sum, 
that  year,  than  would  otherwise  be  left  for  revenue; 
smaller,  that  is,  than  it  would  have  been  but  for  the 

.  saving,  but  perhaps  not  smaller  than  the  revenue  of 
the  preceding  year,  dince  the  capital  may  have  pro- 
duced a  larger  total  income.  The  larger  the  capital 
the  larger  the  income;  and  the  larger  the  income 
the  larger  may  be  both  or  either  of  the  two  parts  of 
it,  capital  for  next  year  and  revenue.  'Revenue  can 
only  permanently  increase  by  permanent  additions 
being  mode  to  capital;  the  two  increase  pari  passu; 
and  the  capital  is  the  parent  of  the  revenue. 
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86.  It  b  dear  therefore  that  ei|Atel  b  neeeeeaiy     •mk 
to  revenue*    Bat  the  converse  also  b  equally  traoi       — * 
namelyi  that  revenue  b  necessary  to  capitali  by  bdng   a>JLiii» 
the  demand  for  its  products.    Now  in  what  sense  b 
revenue  the  demand  for  commodities  produced  by 
capital?    And  would  those  commodities  lose  their 

value  if  there  were  no  revenue  to  purchase  them 
with?  These  are  questions  which  concern  the  most 
fundamental  principles  of  political  economy. 

87.  It  may  be  stated  in  the  first  place  that  the 
term  unproductive  consumptiohi  the  expenditure  d 
revenue,  is  sometimes  used  in  a  sense  in  which  the 
consumptitm  is  not  wholly  unproductive.  The  money 
paid  for  the  luxuries  consumed  goes  to  swell  the 
total  income  of  several  productive  consumers,  to  re* 
place  tlicir  capital  as  well  as  to  fumidh  their  revenue. 
That  is  to  say,  A.  B.  C.  produce  commodities  which 
X  consumes  unproductively;  the  exchoikge  between 
the  two  parties  b  a  source  of  inc(»ne  to  A.  B.  C.  and 
a  source  of  revenue  to  X.  But  the  income  of  A.  B.  G. 
is  partly  at  least  capital  employed  next  year.  It  b 
the  other  limb  of  the  exchange,  the  revenue  of  X, 
the  commodity  he  consumes,  which  is  consumed  un- 
productively. But  if  X  were  B  productive  consumer 
as  well  as  A.  B.  C,  if  the  commodity  he  purchased 
of  them  were  consumed  as  capital,  then  both  limbs 
of  the  exchange  would  be  employed  as  capital  pro- 
ductively; and  the  result  next  year  would  be  an  in- 
come increased  by  the  savings  of  X,  as  well  as  by  . 
those  of  A.  B.  C. 

88.  The  X  of  thb  illustration  must  not  be  taken 
as  a  representative  of  the  class  who  ^Mive  on  their 
means/'  Thb  class  b  liable  to  be  confounded  with 
those  who  spend  revenue  and  consume  unproduc- 
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^^j^  tivelyi  instead  of  spending  capital  and  consuining 
r^ '  productively,  merely  because  tiie  way  in  which  their 
fliptZad  kfit  capital  is  usually  invested^  permanent  investment  in 
land,  stock,  or  shares,  gives  returns  in  the  shape  of 
rent  .or  interest,  and  thus  their  whole  annual  ap- 
parent  income  has  already,  when  it  comes  into  their 
hands  as  revenue,  been  diminished  by  subtraction, 
from  the  whole  real  income,  of  that  portion  set  apart 
as  capital  for  next  year.  Being  permanently  invested, 
the  capital  has  not  to  be  deducted  and  set  apart  by 
them  each  year;  they  receive  only  the  revenue. '  To 
the  extent  of  their  investments  this  class  is  a  class 
.  consuming  capital  productively, -just  as  much  as  the 
classes  actively  engaged  in  industry.  Revenue,  how- 
ever separated  out  of  total  income  from  capital  for 
next  year,  is  revenue  in  the  strict  sense,  if  it  is  a 
portion  of  income  unproductively  consumed.  The 
rich  farmer,  ship-builder,  contractor,  mjEinufacturer, 
merchant,  and  so  on^  spends  as  much  revenue  un- 
productively as  the  rich  landowner  or  fundholder. 
X  therefore  means  every  possessor  of  an  income, 
quntenus  a  spender  of  revenue. 

89.  But  now  as  to  revenue' being  the  demand  for 
products  of  capital;  suppose  X  to  spend  no  revenue, 
but,  buying  only  what  was  necessary  for  bare  sub- 
sistence and  health,  to  reduce  his  unproductive  ex- 
penditure to  a  minimum,  and  to  employ  his  total 
income  as  capital,  productively ;  would  that  de- 
stroy, or  at  all  diminish,  the  demand  for  products  of 
capital  ?  Certainly  not.  The  kind  of  commodities 
demanded  would  be  changed;  only  such  would  be 
demanded,  and  consequently  in  the  long  run  pro- 
duced, as  could  be  employed  in  further  production. 
Jewellery,  for  instance,  might  liot  be  produced,  but 
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more  of  tuck  things  as  machinery  for  cottoo^qimning     bo«l  n. 
instead.    The  wealth  of  the  world  would  be  enor^       —  * 
mousty  increased  by  the  change;  becaose  both  sides   t;^^^ 
of  the  exchange  spoken  of  in  par.  88  would  now  be 
employed  as  capital,  instead  of  only  one.    The  em« 
ployers  of  capital  would  make  their  own  market,  X 
would  have  become  included  in  the  class  A.  B.  C.^ 
and  class  X  would  cease  to  exist. 

90.  But  if  X  were  to  cease  unproductive  expen- 
diture  without  substituting  productive;  if  he  were  to 
hoard  or  annihilate  his  revenue,  not  transferring  it 
to  capital,  which  would  be  the  case  if  he  bought  no 
articles  of  luxury  at  all,  but  received  his  interest  or 
profits  and  then  threw  them  into  the  sea — (and  the 
sea  is  a  first-rate  place  for  hoards)— the  demand 
for  products  of  capital  would  be  greatly  diminished; 
for  the.  obvious  reason,  that  a  large  part  of  existing 
wealth  Would  be  destroyed,  a  largb  part  of  the  al- 
ready realised  products  of  capitaL  In  thb  case  both 
limbs  of  the  exchange  spoken  of  above  would  have 
become  unproductive. 

91.  We  have  then  three  cases  of  employment  of 
income : 

1.  where  it  is  consumed  unproductively  as  re- 
'    venue,    the  exchanges   having   one   limb 

unproductive,  the  other  productive; 

2.  where  it  is  consumed  productively  as  capital, 

the  exchanges  having  both  limbs  produc- 
tive; 
S.  where  it  is  destroyed,  the  exchanges  ceasing, 
which  in  point  of  wealth  is  the  same  as  both 
limbs  being  unproductive. 

91.  It  is  not  therefore  an  unconditional  truth 
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^oku     that  revenue  is  fhe  sole  ultiiimte  demand  for  the  pro- 
r;^*      dacU  of  capital;  there  might  be  a  demand  just  the 
tetuk^  same,  though  for  different  kinds  of  products,  if  that 
portion  of  income  usually  spent  as  revenue  were  to 
be  spent  as  capital    And  in  this  case  enormous  addi* 
tions  would  be  made  to  the  world's  wealth.    But  as 
things  are,  as  human  nature  is  actually  constituted, 
revenue  is  the  sole  ultimate  demand  for  these  pro- 
ducts;  it  is  a  contingent  truth,  conditioned  on  a  fact 
in  human  nature,  which  is  this,  that  man  seeks  pre- 
sent  enjoyment  to  a  certain  extent  and  not  beyond, 
the  precise  extent   being  measured,  in  matter  of 
wealth,  by  the  proportion  of  income  which  he  de- 
votes to  enjoyment  one  year,  compared  to  the  portion 
which  he  devotes  to  produce  income  for  next  year. 
It  is  a  case  falling  under  the  general  lawof  choice, 
that  the  comparative  strength  of  conflicting  motives, 
or  conflicting  pleasures,  can  only  be  knoMm  by  the 
result,  that  is,  by  the  pleasure  which  becomes  the 
motive  of  the  choice  actually  made.  .  The  capital  set 
apart,  and  the  labour  of  employitig  it,  are  the  means 
of  attaining  an  ultimate  end;  they  arc  therefore  me- 
diate or  siibordinate  ends  only.  •  And*  this  shows  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  in  §  94.  4,  5,  that  political  eco- 
nomy cannot  be  defined  by,  or  founded  on,  the  single 
motive  of  acquiring  wealth,  even  allowing  that  this 
motive  should  be  taken  as  an  artificially  abstracted 
phenomenon,  for  the  purpose  of  examination;  but 
that  it  must  be  founded  on  all  the  actual  motives  of 
men,  their  desires  of  enjoyment  of  all  kinds,  so  fiur 
as  these  are  satisfiable  by  commodities  or  services 
capable  of  acquisition  by  exchange.     If  the  motive  of 
man  was  to  increase  his  own  wealth  and  the  worid*s, 
and  not  to  enjoy  by  spending  revenue,  then  the  only 
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demand  fisr  the  products  of  capital  would  be  a  do* 
mand  by  pfoductiTe  conauiners  as  auch.  But  aiiice 
the  reverse  is  the  truth,  since  the  sole  ultimate  mo- 
tive of  man  is  to  spend  revenue,  and  not  to  indrease 
his  wealth,  it  follows  that  the  sole  demand  which 
gives  value  to  the  products  of  capital  consists  ulti* 
mately  or  originally  in  the  demand  of  unproductive 
consumers.  The  demand  for  products  to  employ 
again  productively  is  a  demand  derived  from  this 
ultimate  one,  as  a  demand  for  the  means  whereby  it 
may  be  satisfied. 

93.  In  other  words.  Trade  exchanges  depend  upon 
General  exchanges,  the  exchanges  between  dealers 
and  dealers  upoii  those  between  dealers  and  con« 
sumers.  And  the  amount  paid  by  dealers  to  dealers 
can  never  be  greater  than  that  paid  by  consumers 
to  dealers;  for  the  funds  to  furnish  the  former  come 
out  of  the  funds  employed  in  the  latter.  Hence  Adam 
Smith,  in  Book  iL  Chap.  iL  says :  ^^  The  value  of  the 
goods  circulated  between  the  different  dealers  never 

.  can  exceed  the  value  of  those  circulated  between  the 
dealers  and  the  consumers;  whatever  is  bought  by 
the  dealers  being  ultimately  destined  to  be  sold  to 
the  consumers.**  The  price  of  the  shc»es  sold  to  con* 
sumers,  for  instance,  paid  by  consumers  to  a  dealer, 
pays  not  only  that  dealer  for  his  capital  and  trouble, 
but  a  great  many  other  dealers  besides  for  theirs, 
the  tanner,  the  grazier,  the  threadmaker,  and  so  on; 
their  capital  and  trouble  being  paid  out  of  the  capital 
of  the  shoe  dealer,  and  he  retaining  for  himself  only 
the  profits  on  his  own  capital. 

94.  Revenue,  then,  is  the  market  for  commodities 
produced  by  capital,  and  these  lose  tiieir  exchange 
value  if  no  market  can  be  found  for  them.    Just  as 
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^mO*     the  weapcm  of  the  savage  loaes  iU  ▼alae*m*ase  if 
-^*      there  remains  no  game  which  it  can  kill,  bo  these 
flte^Bikcw  commodities  lose  their  exchange  value  tf  they  lose 
the  market  which  revenue  supplies.  But  this  revenue 
itself  also  consists  of  commodities  produced  by  capi* 
tal;  it  is  that  |x>rtion  of  them  which  is  set  apart  for 
final  consumption ;   and  this  portion  is  the  market 
for  the  remainder.     Here  is  the  {Knnt  which  chiefly 
demands  attention.     Under  an  industrial  system  or- 
ganised by  means  of  a  recognised  currency  or  medium 
of  exchange,  the  portion  of  commodities  which  is  the 
revenue  of  particular  persons  is  not  separated  from . 
the  remainder,  but  both  together  remain  in  the  hands 
of  dealers  until  purchased  piecemeal,  for  present  use, 
by  the  virtual  owners,  namely,  those  who  have  the 
command  of  them  by  possessing  |K)rtions  of  the  recog- 
'niscd  currency.    He  who  has  and  8|)cnds  a  revenue, 
say  of  ^100,  would,  without  such  a  currency,  have 
to  keep  the  commodities  in  which  his  revenue  really 
consists  in  his  own  hands.;   and  these  commodities 
would  be  confined  to  such  articles  as  he  could  him- 
self produce.    But  this  alters  nothing  in  their  nature 
as  the  market  for  the  commodities  which  are  set 
ap^rt  for  productive  consumption.      Those  dealers 
who  deal  in  at*ticlcs  of  final  consumption  are,  as  it 
were,  the  commodity  bankers  of  the  community,  and 
are  paid  for  their  trouble  by  a  command  of  commodi- 
ties, part  of  which  replaces  their  capital,  part  is  con- 
sumed as  revenue.    All  the  commodities  in  the  hands 
of  such  dealers  taken  together  constitute  the  revenue 
of  the  communit}^;  of  which  the  revenue  of  the  .deal- 
ers themselves  is  a  part     The  revenue  of  the  com- 
munity is  distinguishable  by  its  being^  in  the  hands 
of  the  dealers  in  articles  of  final  consumption,  but 
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thatofiiidiTidiiabbiuidbtiiigQi^^  town. 

sums  of  moiiej  with  which  each  peraon  axnmands       — * 
thoae  articles.  mJlSh^ 

95.  Just  as  market  [nice  is  the  thing  to  be  fixed  ^^ 
on  as  the  starting  pointi  when  we  are  analysing  ex* 
changes  staticallyi  so  in  analysing  them  dynamically, 
that  iS|  in  considering  the  movement  of  exchanges 
from  year  to  year,  revenue  is  the  starting  point, 
being  the  fund  out  of  which  coines  the  remuneration 
for  all  employment  of  capital*  Re%*enuc  ho>ve%*er 
.  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  all  the  sums  paid 
by  consumers  to  dealers,  at  rates  which  are  called 
general  as  distingubhed  from  trade  prices;  it  is  to 
them  that  trade  prices,  together  with  the  kind  and 
amount  of  goods  exchanged,  have  in  the  long  run 
to  conform;  and  by  them  that  the  success  or  fidlure 
of  speculation  is  determined* 

96.  It  is  m  the  dynamical  branch  or  aspect  of 
political  economy,  which,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
is  also  its  historical  aspect,  that  most  of  the  great 
moot  questions  of  practical  importance  arise,  such, 
for  instance,  as  most  of  those  stated  by  Mr.  F.  Har- 
rison in  his  admirable  article  on  the  Limits  of  Poll- 
tical  Economy  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  June  15, 
1865,  "  What  are  the  laws  of  population?  Are  small 
farms  or  large  farms  best?  Docs  the  peasant  pro- 
prietor thrive?  Dettno  the*  wages  fuml*  What  de- 
cides the  remuneration  of  labour?  State  some  of  the 
laws  of  the  accumulation  of  profits.  Give  the  ratio 
of  the  relative  increase  of  pk>pu{ation,  and  the  means 
of  subsistence.  What  at«  the  economical  mults  of 
direct  and  indirect  taxaUon?  of  strict  entaUs?  of 
trode-unions?  of  poor-kws?  and  s6  on.-  Taxation 
ana  free  Trade,  questions  which  usually  form  so 
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teK  a.      important  a  feature  in  treatises  of  political  economji 
j^  *       belonj^  to  its  dynamical  not  its  statical  branch.   They 
are  parts  of  economical  policy,  the  art  of  political 
economy,  the  rules  of  which  depend  upon  the  dif* 
ferent  circumstances  of  different  communities.    Be* 
fore  any  fixed  course  of  economical  policy  can  be 
adopted,  principles  must  be  establislicd  which,  involve 
an  answer,  one  %vay  or  another,  to  questions  of  the 
kind  just  enumerated.     But  all  such  questions  de* 
pend  for  their  solution  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  com* 
parative  strength  of  different  motives  under  different 
conditions;  questions  which  conse<iueutly  catmot  be 
answered  by  a  mere  logic  of  |)oliticul  economy,  but 
oiily  by  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  humtm  pnictico 
generally  and  of  the  interdependence  of  all  its  several 
modes  of  actiNity.    Before  the  dynamical  logic  of  poll* 
tical  economy  can  be  attempted  with  anything  like 
succesS|  a  much  more  detailed  analysis  than  exists  at 
.  present  must  have  been  mode  of  the  interaction  of 
men  m  all  branches  of  history;  then  i)erhiips  \ve  may 
be  able  by  degrices  to  descend  from  the  whole  to  a 
part^  and  ei^tablish  one  by  one  propositions  which, 
when  systematised,  will  form  the  dynainical  logic  of 
the  science.     Meantime,  we  can  only  signalise  the 
place  at  which  its  logic  as  a  whole  is  imperfect,  and 
where  immense  discoveries  are  still  remaining  to  be 
made.     This  however  is  no  ground  for  dissatisfaction 
with  the  logic  of  values  in  the  statical  lm\uch,  so  far 
as  it  may  be  held  to  be  actually  established. 
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I.  W6  now  oome  to  the  second  greet  bfendi  of 
die  eteticel  logic  of  politicel  eoonomyi  Monqr  as  ^ 
umtisendmeuttreofexclienge*  This  brendi  is  not 
only  one  half|  but  also  one  entire  SBpecti  of  the  whole 
soiencoi  so  that  the  whole  of  it  might  be  treated  as 
a  question  of  monoyi  without  omitting  any  of  its 
essential  features.  Money  stands  to  exchanges  as 
language  to  thought;  it  is  the  measure  and  the  ex* 
pression  of  value  in  all  its  possible  analyses,  and  it 
is  also  the  means  of  communicating  valuesi  as  words 
are  of  conimunicatmg  thoughts^  in  precisely  mca-^ 
surod  portions  and  shapes*  The  mode  of  origin  and 
adoption  of  money  is  besides  an  instance  of  the  same 
process  of  consciousness  as  the  mode  of  origin  and 
adoption  of  language ;  each  is  a  case  of  the  volitional 
and  conventional  adoption,  for  a  definite  purpose,  of 
objects  and  of  modes  of  action  offered  in  the  first  ui* 
stance  by  spontaneously  arising  processes^  such  as, 
in  the  case  of  money,  the  use  of  tallies  and  other 
simile  reconls  of  Imrter;  and  each  grows  in  minute* 
ness  and  com|Jexity  of  device  with  the  growth  of 
that  which  it  ascertains  aiul  communicates,  nauu'ly, 
wealth  in  tiie  one  ease^  thought  in  the  other.  The 
comparison  of  words  to  coin  has,  then,  a  greater  apt* 
ness  of  analogy  than  was  probably  contempUted  by 
those  who  first  drew  it    Money  is  the  causa  cogno* 
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^  ioendi,  the  evidenoei  of  the  values  of  exchanged  com« 
l~^  moditieai  as  fixed  by  the  exchange  itself;  and  it  b 
BM^^n^  also  the  means  of  reckonuig  the  U  and  D  elements 
of  that  value,  by  each  party  to  the  bargain  before 
he  concludes  it  It  is  a  perfectly  general  instrument 
of  calculating,  expressing,  and  communicating  values, 
indefinitely  subtil  and  flexible*.  U,  it  has  been  shown, 
is  the  perception,  the  subject ivb  AS|HH2t,  of  a  vtUue* 
infuse;  a  certain  sum  of  money,  the  price  of  that 
value,  is  the  name,  sign,  measure,  and  means  of  trans* 
ferring  and  conunandidg  it  The  metaphysical  dis* 
tinction^  of  objective  and  subjective  aspects,  and  of 
spontaneous,  and  voluntary  actions,  are  thus  pre*re* 
quisites  to  a  full  comprehension  of  the  phenomena  of 
money;  and  a  reference  of  the  phenomena  to  these 
distinctions  is  the  only  guarantee  that  any  compre- 
hension of  them  is  exhaustive* 

2.  In  treating  the  first  branch  of  the  logic  we 
have  already  used  money  as  the  measure  of  value, 
nor  would  it  be  possible  to  do  otherwise  consistently 
with  being  intelligible.  The  values  of  commodities 
are  always  estimated  in  money;  money  is  their  Ian* 
guage,  prices  are  their  names.  But  now,  in  the 
second  branch  of  the  logic,  we  have  to  treat  of  this 
language  itself;  and  the  circumstance  which  gives, 
thb  branch,  money,  its  consistence  as  an  independent 
subject,  caimble  of  being  treated  by  itself,  is  this,  that, 
the  mode  in  which  money  serves  to  eflect  cxchoiiges 
between  commodities  is  l>y  being  itself  exchanged 
against  each  of  them  in  turn,  in  separate  transactions^ 
It  is  no  longer  some  commodities  against  others,  but 
money  against  all,  that  is  the  object  in  view.  Money 
is  the  universal  purchaser,  one  commodity  against  all 
the  rest    The  point  of  view  therefore  is  altered,  from 
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iJul  of  tiie  tMiiirer  of  oommoditiet  to  tliAt  of  the     bmbii 
Mquirarofmoiiejrbymeaiisofoommodittet.  — * 

3*  And  here  also  is  aeen  the  logical  necetst^i  in  tiJiiTw 
political  economy,  of  making  the  foreseen  result  of       ""^^ 
transactions  the  starting  point,  of  treating  the  subject 
as  an  Art,  governed  by  motives,  and  its  laws  as  laws 
of  voluntary  action.    Just  as  the  price  of  a  corn- 
modity,  |uud  when  it  is  finally  brought  to  market, 
determined  the  amount  of  remuneration  to  its  several 
producers,  and  the  anticipation  of  that  price  stimu* 
lated  or  depressed  production,  so  also  the  value  of 
that  price,  estimated  in  commodities  of  all  kinds 
wliich  it  may  purchase,  is  the  remuneration  for  pro* 
curing  the  money  of  which  it  consists,  the  final  cause 
of  procuring  money  at  all    A  .certain  sum  of  money 
has  a  certain  quantity  of  commodities  or  services  as . 
its  value,  and  the  procuring  those  commodities  or 
services  is  the  motive  for  procuring  the  money.    As 
all  production  of  commodities  rests  on  the  e>cpectation 
of  remuneration  by  exchanging  them,  so  all  produc* 
tion  of  money  rests  on  the  expectation  that  it  will 
always  command  or  purchase  an  equivalent  value  in 
commodities.    All  money  therefore  in  its  nature  is 
credit,  confidence  in  the  purchasing  power  of  an  other- 
wise  useless  commodity;  and  for  the. same  reason  all 
money  is  debt,  that  is,  it  is  commodities  owing  to  the 
person  who  has  money  to  pay  for  them,  though  of 
course  not  a  debt  legally  enforceable. 
4*  Money  accordingly  is  three  things: 

1.  The  measure  of  value  of  othier  commodities, 

2.  The  medium  of  exchange  of  other  commo- 

dities, 
8.  A  commodity  possessing  exchange  value  itself. 
We  may  put  out  of  the  question  the  value-in-use  and    ; 

VOL.  Ilr  BB 
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^mlR.  in  exdi'ange  of  tiie  preciouB  metals  for  purpoaes  of 
art  and  ornament,  which  is  entirely  irrelevant  to  this 
branch  of  political  economy.  In  this  capaci^  they 
are  one  commodity  among  others,  and  belong  like 
the  rest  to  the  first  branch.  But.  the  value-infuse  of 
the  precious  metals  as  money  is  their  serving  as  a 
measure  of  value  and  medium  of  exchange  for  other 
commc^ities;  and  this  value-in-use  is  one  ground,  one 
cause,  of  their  exchange  value;  it  is  their  U  element. 
But  to  constitute  this  exchange  value  the  element  D 
is  requisite.  This  element  is  provided  for  by  cost  of 
production.  The  cost  of  production,  since  money  is 
a  commodity  produced  by  definite  quantities  of  labour 
and  capital,  is  the  D,  and  tlie  services  rendered  as  a 
medium  of  exchange  and  measure  of  value  are  the  U. 
But  here  arises  an  apparent  contradiction,  which  I  do 
not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  noticed  or  clearly 
explained,  in  the  functions  of  money.  It  is  this:  the 
exchange  value,  or  purchasing  power,  of  money  has 
been  said  to  depend  upon  its  D,'or  cost.of  produc-' 
tion,  together  with  its  U,  or  power  of  serving  as 
a  medium  of  exchange  and  measure  of  value ;  but 
its  serving  as  a  medium  of  exchange  and  measure  of 
value  t9  its  purchasing  power;  it  purchases  that  for 
which  it  is  exchanged^  the  value  of  which  it  measures. 
In  other  words,  its  exchange  value  is  at  one  time  re- 
presented  as  the  product  of  D  and  U,  and  at  another 
as  U  alone,  one  element  only  of  itself.  How  escape 
from  this  circle? 

5.  The  solution  is  this :  The  U  element  of  the 
exchange  value  of  money  is  not  the  definite  value  of 
this  or  that  particular  quantity  of  money,  but  the 
power  of  rendering  the  service  of  measuring  and  ex- 
changing  values  generally,  a  service  not  greater  in 
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ezehaoget  of  a  large  tbui  of  a  ■mall  amomit.    It  it 
the  D  element,  or  coet  of  prodoctkm  of  any  definite         ^ 
amount  <rf  money,  wbick  gives  to  the  money  eo  pro-  •j^jjjjj 
duced  its  power  of  measuring  and  exchangu^g  for 
definite  amounts  of  other  commodities;  but  without 
the  general  and  indefinite  U  the  D  element  would 
be  powerless  to  give  money  any  exchange  value  at 
alL     Hence  the  contradiction  is  only  apparent,  aris- 
ing from  our  falsely  attributing  to  the  U  element  d 
the  exchange  value,  or  purchasing  power,  of  money 
a  definite  amount,  which  it  only  acquires  from  com- 
bination with  D,  the  cost  of  production  of  a  definite 
quantity  of  metal;   in  other  words,  from  confusing 
two  distinct  senses  of  the  symbol  U.    Mankind  were 
desirous  that  the  service  of  measuring  and  purchasing 
values  should  be  performed,  if  any  commodity  could 
be  found  to  perform  it.    The  co^t  of  production  of 
money  enabled  it  to  perform  the  service,  by  not  only 
giving  money  a  comnion  measure  of  value  with  other 
comi^iodities,  namely,  the  quantity  of  labour  requisite 
to  produce  it  and  them,  but  also  by  giving  it  a  defi- 
nite value  of  its  own  on  condition  of  a  service  being 
rendered  by  it,  on  condition  of  its  having  some  U. 
(See  §  95.  i).    The  U  arises  from  an  universally  felt 
want,  and  is  therefore  universally  operative  when  com- 
bmed  with  D.    Several  reasons  then  concurred  for  the 
selection  of  the  precious  metals  as  the  medium  of 
exchange,  such  as  their  malleability,  their  durability, 
their  divisibility,  the  comparatively  slight  variations 
in  the  quantities  of  labour  requisite  to  produce  equal 
amounts  of  them  from  time  to  time,  and  their  con- 
taining the  results  of  much  labour  in  smi^  compass. 
6.  The  element  D  is  essentially  necessary  to  con- 
stitute the  exchange  value  of  money,  and  of  every 
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Tt     jNurticalar  portion  of  it;  but  it  is  not  equatty  essential 
^!l-  *      that  the  D  should  consist  in  cost  of  production,  that 
2emi  i«gi«  the  money  should  be  one  of  those  commodities  whose 
^'     natural  value  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  labour 
necessary  to  produce  them,  and  not  one  Where  it 
'  depends  upon  scarcity  or  limitation  of  the  supply. 
But  it  is  far  better  that  it  should  belong  to  the 
former  class.     If  its  D  consisted  in  limitation  of  the 
su{^ly,  this  limitation  must  be  either  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, and  in  cither  case  a  greater  burden  would  be 
imposed  on  the  volition  of  men  than  it  could  easily 
support,  in  the  one  case  by  their  being  compelled  to 
accept,  and  accept  with  equal  confidence,  from  some 
arbitrary  source,  the  determination  of  values  which 
are  now  determined  by  the  physical  laws  of  difficulty 
of  production;   it  would  throw  upon  U  alone  the 
functions  of  U  and  D  together.     If  on  the  other  hand 
the  limit  was  fixed  by  nature,  in  the  scarcity  of  the 
medium  chosen  as  money,  say  for  instance  shells  of 
A  certain  kind,  it  would  on  the  one  hand  not  have 
the  expansibility  of  metals  to  meet  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing commerce  and  wealth  of  the  world,  and  it 
Would  be  liable  on  the  other  hand  to  sudden  and 
perhaps  violent  alterations  of  quantity,  since  we  could 
never  be  certain  that  some  new  store  of  such  shells 
might  not  be  discovered,  whereby  the  relations  of 
money  to  commodities  would  be  altered.     Again,  if 
the  limit  was  fixed  artificially,  suppose  by  the  use 
of  paper  money  issued  by  governments,  who  is  there 
who  could  either  be  supposed  capable  of  estimathig 
the  quantity  required,  or  trusted  not  to  exceed  that 
quantity,  if  it  were  left  in  his  power  to  issue?    In 
either  case  the  confidence  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  particular  sums  of  money  would  be  lessened,  and 
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insecuritjr  in  all  oonmiercial  transactions  inoreased.      Iookil 
All  money  is  crediti  confidence  in  the  purchasing       — * 
power  of  money,  that  is,  in  the  readiness  of  other   wJL^u^ 
persons  to  give  commodity  value  for  money  value.        "'"^' 
And  this  confidence  has  been  the  growth  of  iagesi 
gradually  strengthened  by  the  habitual  use  of  a  com- 
modity  as  money  which  it  required  real  labour  to 
procure,  but  probably  founded  originally  in  the  effect 
produced  on  the  imagination  of  men  by  seeing  the 
use  of  the  precious  metals  as  articles  of  ornament  and 
luxury. 

7.  A  metallic  currency  is  self-regulating;  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  scarce  in  proportion  to  the  commodities 
requiring  to  be  exchangedi  its  value  rises  and  re- 
munerates, the  additional  labour  required  to  produce 
an  additional  quantity.  No  one  judges  how  much 
money  is  required  to  perform  the  exchanges  of  other 
commodities;  but  as  soon  as  a  certain  quantity  oi  . 
moueyi  produced  by  a  certain  quantity  of  labour, 
will  buy  more  goods  than  can  be  produced  by  an 
equal  quantity  of  labour,  some  one  will  be  found  to 
spend  the  labour  in  producing  money  and  not  goods. 
And  so  long  as  money  is  being  produced  from  the 
mines,  so  long  will  money  be  somewhat  above  its 
natural  value,  owing  to  scarcity  having  produced 
an  oscillation  in  its  favour  above  the  natural  value 
point. 

8.  All  money  is  credit,  and  metallic  money  is  that 
kind  of  it  which  is  most  invariable  and  most  secure. 
A  paper  currency  musit  therefore  always  have  a  me- 
tidlic  basis,  that  is,  must  represent  some  real  amount 
of  the  commodity  chosen  as  the  medium  of  exchange. 
Under  this  condition  it  is  possible  to  supersede  the 
use  of  metal  by  paper  to  a  great  extent,  and  thus  save 
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n.  the  expense  of  the  more  costly  medium.  *^  A  cur- 
rency'* says  Ricardo  *^is  in  its  most  perfect  state  when 
it  consists  wholly  of  paper  money,  but  of  paper  money 
'of  an  equal  value  with  the  gold  which  it  professes  to 
represent/'  This  perfection  however,  like  all  ideals,  is 
unattainable  actually;  since  the  only  certain  means 
of  securing  an  equal  value  in  a  paper  currency  is  by 
making  it  convertible  into  metals  at  the  demand  of 
the  holder,  a  condition  which  supposes  a  considerable 
part  of  the  currency  to  consist  of  metal.  The  pre<^ 
cious  metals  having  once  for  all  been  established  as 
the  universal  purchaser,  being  themselves  nothing  but 
the  most  secure  and  invariable  fonn  of  credit  or  of 
debt,  all  other  forms  of  currency  share  the  same 
nature  and  possess  a  value  which  varies  with  the 
confidence  secured  to  them,  from  time  to  time,  by 
the  credit  of  the  persons  who  issue  them.  Bullion, 
coin,  notes,  cheques,  bills,  book  credits,  and  so  on, 
are  so  many  forms  of  Money,  which  circulate  freely 
in  tibes  of  confidence  and  speculation,  but  which  are 
thrown  out  of  use  in. times  of -distrust,  and  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  security  they  offer, — notes  in  this 
country,  notes  and  coin  in  others,  and  bullion  in  all, 
being  the  last  to  remain  in  circulation,  the  kinds  of 
cuiTcncy  which  no  want  of  Confidence  has  ever  been 
sufficient  entirely  to  invalidate,  so  firm  are  the  iniagi- 
native  bases  ul>on  which  they  rest. 

9.  But  now  more  precisely  to  answer  the  ques* 
tion.  What  are  the  main  kinds  or  forms  of  money? 
They  will  be  found  to  be  three.  The  process  which 
eistablished  the  commodity,  metallic  money,  as  the 
representative  of  other  commodities  or  services  does 
not  stop  there;  the  same  motives  lead  to  the  esltab- 
lishment  of  some  representatives  of  metallic  money 
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itself;  for  money  is  the  muversal  object  ^soquimtioii,  bmkd. 
and  yet  it  is  impossiblei  for  the  weidthy  «t  least,  to  — * 
have  all  their  weidth  in  the  shape  of  money  in  pocket  BJLdh^ 
or  cellar.  Written  or  printed  documents  thus  become 
to  money  the  same  thing  that  money  is  to  other  com* 
modities;  their  possession  gives  a  right  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  quantity  of  money  specified  by  them, 
against  the  persons  who  have  issued  them;  the  dif- 
ference being  that,  while  no  one  is  bound  to  sell 
commodities  unless  he  choosesi  the  issuers  of  docu- 
ments representing  money  are  bound  to  fulfil  the 
contract  they  have  entered  into  by  issuing  them. 
All  such  documents  are  securities  for  money,  and 
rest  on  credit  in  the  sense  of  belief  in  the  ability  of 
the  promisor  to  ftdfil  his  engagement.  ^  Credit  means 
a  believed  promise  to  pay  money  at  a  future  time, 
with  or  without  interest  for  its  use. 

ID.  Of  these  documents  there  are  many  kinds, 
all  depending  upon  positive  law  to  define  their  cha- 
racter and  secure  their  convertibility;  for,  as  just 
sho>vn,  they  all  differ  from  money  itself  in  being 
creatures  of  contract,  not  of  universal  and  tacit  con- 
vention. All  money  is  credit,  but  some  kinds  of  it 
consist  in  contracts,  positive  promises,  to  pay  the* me- 
tallic kind;  they  are  credit  by  a  double  title.  Hence 
the  distinction  between  a  metallic  and  paper  currency. 

II.  But  not  all  documents  of  credit  are  credit 
currency  simply;  many  are  this  and  something  else 
besides,. namely,  a  security  not  for  money  in  hand 
but  for  money  in  prospect  There  is  a  distinction 
to  be  introduced  into  credit  currency  itself,  a  distinc- 
tion between  those  documents  which  are  designed 
by  the  legislator  td  serve  as  substitutes  for  money 
actually  possessed,  to  provide  a  more  convenient  and 
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^^l|[»  less  expensive  medium  of  exchange  for  other  com* 
r^  *  moditiesi  which  therefore  constitute,  together  with 
^^^^J^  coin,  the  natioual  and  legal  currency  of  the  countryi 
and  those  documents  on  the  other  hand  which  are 
designed  by  individuals  and  permitted  by  the  legisla- 
tor to  serve  as  representatives  of  money  in  prospect, 
that  is,  of  credit  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
The  documents  which  compose  credit  currency  are 
therefore  distinguished  by  such  marks  as  these,  1st,  * 
their  being  payable  on  denuuid  and  to  bearer,  2nd, 
their  being  issued  only  by  certain  responsible  persons 
or  bodies  of  men  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  legislator, 
are.  likely  alwa3rs  to  be  able  to  pay  them  in  specie, 
for  which  certain  conditions  may  possibly  be  im- 
^)0scd,  such  as  are  contained,  for  instance,  in  the  Bank 
Charter  Act,  1844.  These  documents  may  be.  called 
Public  Credit  Currency. 

12.  The  third  kind  of  money,  the  second  division 
of  credit  currency,  consists  of  documents  which  may 
be  called  a  Private  Credit  Currency.  They  ore  pro- 
mises to  pay  money  by  pri^'ate  persons,  and  comprise 
Deposits  in  Banks,  and  Cheques  and  Drafts  which 
transfer  these,  Book  Debts,  Bills,  and  Promissory 
Notes,  a  class  of  documents  which  |)erforms  a  for 
greater  port  of  the  exchange  transactions  of  the  coim- 
try  than  is  performed  by  means  of  both  the  former 
cliisses  taken  together.  The.  amount  of  these  docu* 
ments  fluctuates  with  the  exchanges  which  they  are 
required  to  perform,  being  created  for  the  purpose 
of  performing  them,  and  being  .destroyed  when  the 
transactions  which  gave  them  birth  ore  completed, 
**  The  amount  of  currency  or  circulating  medium  in 
any  country,*'  says  Mr.  Macleoil,  ^4s  tlie  mm  Mat  of  . 
Vitf  the  debts  due  to  every  individual  m  tV."    Theory 
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MdP)raotioeofBaiiking|yoLliK28«2ndedL  And  ^n. 
at  p.  102  he  aayti  ^*It  ia  oortain  that  *  credit*  ex*  r^* 
oeeda  •money*  many  amea  in  this  countryi;^  where-  ■3~2j* 
aa  it  ia  not  supposed  that  the  actual  mmiey  exceeds 
jCeO^OOO^OOO,  the  credit  in  bills  of  exchai]j|;e,  and 
which  is  only  one  form  of  it|  exceeds  £400^000,000.'* 
In  one  sense  therefore  private  credit  currency  is  as 
much  currency  as  Bank  notes  or  metals;  but  the 
element  of  individual  credit  is  much  more  important 
in  this  class  than  in  public  credit  currency,  just  as  it 
is  more  important  in  the  latter  than  in  metallic  cur- 
rency. There  is  a  scale  of  security  inversely  propor- 
tioned to  the  use  made  of  bare  credit  in  the  different 
classes  of  currency.  Bank  notes  hold  a  middle  posi- 
tion, and  the  controversy  which  raged  so  long  as  to 
whether  they  were  money  or  not  is  one  which  cannot 
be  settled  by  a  single  sentence,  yes  or  no.  So  long 
as  they  are  de  fiicto  convertible  they  are  money; 
when  once  they  cease  to  be  convertible  they  become 
mere  securities;  for  they  are  of  the  nature  of  securi- 
ties, but  securities  so  fenced  as  to  have  the  value  d 
ready  money. 

13.  Nor  is  this  distinction  of  money  into  three 
classes  or  kuids  of  currency,  that  is  to  say,  Metals, 
l\iblie  Credit  Currency,  and  IMvate  Credit  Ciurrency, 
applicable  only  to  particular  countries;  it  is  applic- 
able also  to  the  international  concerns  of  the  whole 
world.  It  is  no  special  distinction  but  an  universal 
one.  The  only  difference  is,  that  there  is,  at  present, 
no  class  of  documents  which  are  an  international 
Public  Credit  Currency,  since  there  is  no  universal 
coinage,  and  no  international  govcnnnent  to  establish 
the  security  of  paper  documents*  International  me- 
tallic currency  consists  of  bullion,  or,  if  of  coin,  of 
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Book  It  cpb  tekm  at  its  bullion  value }  iiid  Intenatioiiil 
^^!!l!^*  private  credit  currency  ofForeign  Bills  of  Exchange. 
*^^^^  The  different  nationrU  currencies  are  like  so  many 
different  languages  which  need  translating  into  other 
languages  before  tlioir  value  abroad  can  be  deter- 
mined;  but  Bullion,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all 
alikci  is  the  universal  language  which  is  everywhere 
current  Tlie  reason  for  these  remarks  wiU  ap^i^ar 
farther  on» 

IL 
14*  The  different  kinds  of  currency  having  been 
'  thus  distinguishedi  the  next  question  is  to  determine 
the  different  Functions  of  money,  the  different  kinds 
of  transactions  in  which  it  is  employed.  Wben  we 
have  obtained  these,  we  ought  to  be  able,  by  com* 
paring  them  with  tlio  difforeiit  kiiuls  of  currency 
\c\M\  M\>  oniployinl  In  thoui,  to  dUouvor  tho  iHMirlugs 
on  each  other  of  all  the  various  o))oratlons  yi\\k\\  are 
transacted  by  means  of  luoney.  Now  two  ftinctions 
of  money  are  plainly  enough  deducible  from  what  has 
been  already  said,  namely,  money  of  all  kinds  pur* 
chasing  commodities  or  services,  and  money  in  some 
of  its  forms  purchasing  money  in  other  of  its  forms; 
money  hi  the  goods  market  and  money  in  the  money 
market;  having  in  the  former  a  commodity  ^^aluc^  in 
the  latter  a  money  value  or  price.  .  But  just  as  credit 
currency  had  to  be  distinguislied  above  into  two 
classes,  public  and  private  credit  currency,  so  here 
also  the  money  of  all  kinds  in  the  money  market  has 
to  give  place  to  two  functions,  one  where  one  form 
of  currency  is  exchanged  against  other  forms,  to 
which  function  alone  it  will  be  proper  to  restrict  the 
term  Price  of  money,  and  the  other  where  it  pur* 
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diiiasi  not  Anothw  fbrm  ctcxatrtocf^  but  tht  Use  oiP  ^^ 
money  or  currency  for  a  certain  time,  and  pa)rs  for  ~* 
that  iiae  by  Interest  or  Diacoonti  in  addition  to  re-  •^■y'M' 
turning  the  eame  turn  at  the  time  specified.  Money 
promised  to  be  paid  at  a  certain  timci  with  the  addi* 
tion  of  Interest  then,  in  return  for  the  same  sum 
received  now,  or  money  projmised  to  be  paid  at  a  cer- 
tain time,  in  return  for  the  same  sum  received  with 
the  subtraction  of  Discount  noW|  is  money  purchas* 
in^  the  use  of  moneyi  money  in  the  Money  Mat'ket 
properly  so  called,  money  which  has  not  price,  nor 
commodity  value,  but  money  value  t  which  money 
value  is  great  or  small  according  as  the  rate  of  in* 
terest  or  of  discount  is  low  or  hijj^ ;  great  if  the  rate 
is  low,  small  if  the  rate  is  high*  Or  conversely,  the 
value  of  the  mmiey  which  purchases  the  promises  to 
payi  that  is^.the  securities^  is  great  if  the  rate  of  in* 
tcivst  w  discount  Is  htghi  and  small  If  It  Is  \o\f^ 

t$,  It  does  not  follow  that  only  private  credit 
currency  will  be  used  for  these  purchases;  currency 
of  att  three  kinds  may  be  used  to  purchase  the  pro* 
thises  to  pay  t\nth  interest,  that  is,  die  securities;  but 
the  promises  to  pay,  the  securities  themselves^  must 
always  belong  to  private  credit  currency,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  of  their  essence  not  to  be  money  in  hand  but 
only  money  promised.  Nevertheless,  these  securities 
themselves  may  be  used,  in  the  goods  market^  as  cur* 
rency  purchasing  goods,  or  in  the  money  changer*s 
market  as  one  form  (^currency  purchasing  another 
form.  Only  in  the  money  market  proper,  where 
money  has  a  money  value,  they  are  not  currency  but 
its  opposite,  the  thing,  that  currency  purchases. 

16.  This  double  character  of  the  documents  com- 
posing  the  private  credit  currency  is  the  circumstance 
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Book  It     which  pcrliapi  most  of  all  wn^  monetary  nmtten 
*      in  oonfiision.   It  is  not  to  any  difference  in  the  nature 

taJLi  lifie   of  Uie  cnrreiicy  in  the  money  market  that  the  dif- 
"'*"*'^*     ference  in  operation  i»  owing,  but  to  the  difference 
of  the  functions  which  currency  performs,  in  the  one 
case  buying  currency  or  goods,  in  the  other  buying 
the  use  of  currency,  and  leaving  its  repayment  de- 
pendent  upon  that  use,  the  use  which  is  still  to  be 
made  of  it,  upon  its  being  used  in  a  remunerative 
manner.    AU  credit  currency  is  a  promise  to  pay 
money,  but  that  credit  currency  which  is  discounted, 
or  which  purchases  currency  with  interest,  is  a  pledge 
.  upon  future  industry,  and  not  upon  profits  already 
realised,  unless  that  industry  makes  defitult     And 
all  money,  whether  metallic  or  credit  currency,  which 
is  purchased  by  interest-bearing  securities  is  borrowed 
Capital,  borrowed  on  the  expectation  of  futui-e  pro- 
fits.    Not  all  credit  currency,  not  all  private  credit 
currency,  is  borrowed  capital ;  it  is  borrowed  capital 
only  if  purchased  by  interest-bearing  securities.    The 
mode  in  which,  the  purpose  for  which,  a  credit  cur- 
rency is  issued  determines  whether  or  not  it  is  a 
creation  of  capital;  and  capital  can  only  be  created 
in  the  money  market  by  being  borrowed;  the  money 
capital  which  a  man  has  of  his  own  is  not  a  new 
creation  out  of  expectancies,  but  comes  from  profits 
already  realised.     So  also  are  all  those  Deposits  in 
Banks  on  which  no  interest  is  paid;  it  is  true  they 
are  liabilities,  but  they  are  liabilities  secured,  not  by 
future  industry,  but  by  the  reserves,  the  portion  of 
already  realised  profits  reser\*ed  to  meet  them.  Credit 
currency  is  based  upon  the  reserves  of  bullion;  credit 
currency  which  is  capital  is  based  upon  the  expecta- 
tion of  future  profits. 
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17.  Capital  in  the  form  of  eommoditiea  can  only  womK 
come  from  profits  already  realised;  it  is  that  part  ot  — ' 
profits  which  is  set  apart  for  future  prodnetive  oon-  aaJLi 
sumptioiL  When  borrowed  it  must  be  borrowed  firom 
the  same  source.  But  when  we  turn  to  money  capi- 
tals,  we  find  that  future  industry  dan  be  anticipated 
and  employed  almost  as  easily  as  if  its  results  were 
already  realised.  The  invention  of  Money  enables 
all  the  anticipated  profits  to  be  used  in  farther  pro- 
duction, as  if  they  were  already  realised  in  the'  form 
of  commodities.  And  this  it  does  by  the  combina- 
tion of  the  use  of  private  credit  currency  with  the 
circumstance,  the  principle  of  which  w^  explained 
in  §  95.  94,  that  all  commodities  whatever  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  dealers  until  commanded  by  the 
holders  of  money;  so  that  the  expected  demand  rules 
the  quantity  of  commodities  produced,  irrespective 
of  whether  this  demand  comes  from  money  already 
realised  or  from  money  borrowed  only  on  anticipation 
of  future  profits.  But  all  these  commodities  pur- 
chased to  be  used  as  capital  by  borrowed  money  are 
to  the  purchaser  borrowed  capital,  borrowed  first  in 
the  form  of  money,  and  obtained  in  the  money  market 
by  the  creation  of  interest-bearing  securities. 

18.  So  far  the  mere  invention  of  money  allowed 
us  to  proceed  in  the  creation  of  capital;  but  modem 
banking  permits  us  a  far  greater  arlvance«  "The 
great  modem  discovery,"  says  Mr.  Macleod,  Theoiy 
and  Practice  of  Banking,  Vol.  i.  p.  91,  **is  to  make 
the  debts  themselves  saleable  commodities;  to  sell 
them  either  for  ready  money,  or  for  other  debts  d 
more  convenient  amount,  and  immediately  exchange- 
able for  money  on  demand,  and  therefore  equivalent 
to  money.''   Before  this,  a  man  could  lend  hb  realised 
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Book  h     profits  in  the  fonn  of  money,  and  another  man  could 
—  *      borrow  this  money  on  the  credit  of  his  future  profits 
iunferiigtto  to  be  realised  by  its  use.    He  could  use  his  expecta- 
™"'^'     tions  as  if  they  were  already  realised  capital.    But 
now,  by  the  modem  system  of  banking,  not  only 
con  he  do  this,  but,  while  he  is  using  the  capital  lent 
him  on  his  securities,  and  the  lender,  to  whom  those 
securities  are  given,  is  using  them  as  capital  by  dis- 
counting them  at  a  bank,  the  banker  also  can  employ 
.  the  greater  port  of  them  again  by  giving  a  credit  in 
his  books  for  their  present,  or  discounted,  value,  to 
meet  which  he  has  only  to  Iccep  a  small  pprtion  in 
reserve.     The  same  capital  is  employed  three  times, 
once  by  the  borrower  in  purchasing  commodities,  ' 
once  by  the  lenddr  in  discounting  his  bill,'  and  once 
by  the  banker  who  purchases  the  bill  by  creating  a 
liability;  the  profits  of  the  banker  consisting  in  the  in- 
terest,  which  he  deducts  as  discount^  when  he  creates 
the  liabilit}^   and  receives  from  the  original  bor- 
rower when  the  bill  becomes  due.     "  There  are  two 
classes  of  traders  whose  especial  bbsiness  is  to.  buy 
these  commercial  debts.    •    •    •    The  first  class  of 
these  traders  are  called  Bill  Discounters,  t.e.  buyers 
of  debts;  they  buy  these  debts  with  money.     The 
second  class  are  called  Bankers;  oild  they  buy  these 
commercial  debts,  by  creating  other  debts  payable 
on  demand,''  namely,  by  creating  Deposits.  (Mocleod, 
id.  id.     See  also  par.  89  of  the  present  §).   * 

19.  Money  in  all  its  three  forms,  and  in  all  its 
.  three  functions,  appears  from  what  has  been  said  to 
be  a  vast  structure  of  wealth,  the  counterpart  and 
purchaser  of  commodities  and  services,  in  all  their 
forms,  future  as  well  as  present.  No  portion  of 
wealth  here  without  a  corresponding  portion  there; 
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no  exehange  here  without  a  conresponduig  exchange  i^kvl 
there;  in  whichever  of  the  two  sides  the  creatioui 
destnictioni  or  exchange,  may  originate.  Correla* 
tive  however  as  the  two  structures  are,  the  analysiS| 
the  organisation,  of  each  is  peculiar  and  independent. 
The  wealth  of  commodities  and  services  depends  upon 
the  wants  and  wishes  and  labour  of  men,  and  upon 
the  laws  of  physical  nature  which  govern  the  pro- 
ducts of  that  labour.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  on- 
ginal  possessions  and  the  original  skill  of  man.  Money 
wealth  is  an  outgrowth  of  one  commodity  only,  the 
precious  metals,  and  is  built  upon  this  foundation  by 
means  of  credit  Forms  and  modes  of  credit  are  its 
logical  analysis.  Not  what  nlan  has  done  but  what 
man  will  do  is  the  substance  of  this  structure.  It 
is  not  the  present  result  of  the  past,  but  the  present 
realisation  of  the  future.  Possunt  quia  posse  videntur. 
But  the  question  may  occur,  What  is  the  real  value 
of  this  money  wealth,  and  stiU  more  of  this  credit 
wealth? 

ID.  There  is  an  axioiti,  true  in  its  proper  con* 
nection,  but  pernicious  when  taken  alone,  that  the 
only  use  of  money  is  to  transfer  commodities;  that 
commodities  are  the  only  wealth,  money  but  the  in* 
strument  of  transferring  it';  and  it  is  true  that  this 
is  its  only  value*in-use.  AVe  must  connect  this  with 
the  Opposite  truth,  that  the  only  mode  in  which  this 
this  triansfer  is  effected  is  by  money  being  exchanged 
against  commodities  in  separate  transactions.  The 
resulting  truth  will  be,  that  money  is  real  wealth, 
a  commodity  having  exchange  value,  and  one  which, 
at  the  present  day,  is  essential  to  the  existence  of 
the  wealth  with  which  it  exchanges.  Without  their 
market,  the  demand  for  them,  these  commodities 
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.  ironld  be  valueless,  prodiictiTe  of  no  enjojrmenti  any 
more  than  gold  and  ailver  taken  alone  can  be.     The 
Value-in-nse  ol  the  commodities  is  gone  along  with 
their  exchange  value.     It  is  only  by  their  having 
exchange  value,  and  by  their  being  actually  ex- 
changed in  consequence,  that  they  can  be  enjoyed. 
But  this  exchange  value  is  procured  for  them  only 
by  means  of  the  money  which  they  purchase,  which 
is  their  immediate  market,  and  which  consequently 
has  an  exchange  value  itself.— -Nothing  would  give 
me  greater  pleasure  than  to  find  my  views  in  ac- 
cordance vnth  those  of  the  present  Professor  of  Po- 
litical Economy  at  Oxford,  Mr.  Bonamy  Price ;  and 
it  is  with  unfeigned  diffidence  that  I  venture  to  criti- 
cise anything  which  proceeds  from  him;  but  I  Uiink 
that  the  cause  of  the  difference  between  his  views 
(see  his  Principles  of  Currency)  and  those  which  will 
be  here  maintained  lies  in  his  not  sufficiently  weigh- 
ing the  consequences  of  the  mode  in  which  the  ex- 
change of  commodities  is.  effected  by  money,  namely, 
by  money  becoming  itself  a  separate  commodity  in 
the  two  transactions  into  which,  at  the  least,  every 
exchange  of  goods  for  goods  may  be  broken  up,  or, 
to  use  Mr.  Price's  own  expression,  by  the  ^substi- 
tution of  double  for  single  barter.'      Money  thus 
becoming  a  separate  commodity,  the  equivalent  in 
quantity  of  all  the  rest,  becomes  also  subject  to  laws 
of  its  own,  besides  those  which  affect  it  ds  the  pur- 
chaser of  commodities,  or  which  are  based  immedi- 
ately upon  its  value-in-use. 

21.  It  may  seem  as  if  the  use  of  anticipated  pro^ 
fits  as  capital,  and  still  more  the  double  and  often 
treble  use  of  it  by  advances  on  securities,  is  a  crea- 
tion of  money  capital  which  has  no  corresponding 
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oonmiodit^  i^pital  to  be  purchased  by.  But  this  is  a  bmbil 
mistake  arising  from  the  cUstinctions  of  capital  being  .  -— * 
different  in  the  two  structures.  True,  all  commodity  mJedH 
capital  must  be  already  in  exbtence  in  order  to  be  ""^ 
used;  while  the  money  capital  which  buys  it  may 
be  built  on  anticipation.  But  the  knowledge  that 
tSiere  will  be  a  market,  a  demand,  for  so  much  com- 
modity capital,  a  demand  made  efficient  by  creating 
money  on  credit,  has  been  iilready  the  cause  of  a 
great  part  of  this  capital  being  produced,  of  so  much 
as  was  judged  likely  to  satisfy  that  demand,  that  is, 
to  be  sold  remuneratively  for  the  money  in  which 
the  demand  consisted.  The  credit  wealth  founded 
on  expectation  of  the  future  has  in  fact  doubled  and 
trebled  the  commodity  wealth  resulting  from  the  la- 
bour of  the  past.  It  was  neither  the  forces  of  nature 
nor  the  energies  of  man  that  were  in  de&ult,  or 
stopped  short  at  a  certain  limit  of  production,  but 
the  market,  the  remuneration,  the  motivis  for  putting 
those. forces  and  energies  to  work.  Credit  represents 
commodities,  true;  those  of  next  year;  it  purchases 
those  of  this,  which  are  supplied  in  quantity  to  meet 
the  demand.  And  similarly,  a  great  destruction  of 
credit  capital,  in  the  form  of  Deposits,  Book  Debts, 
or  Bills,  is  immediately  felt  in  the  check  given  to 
production  of  commodities,  from  more  having  been 
produced  than  will  now  meet  with  a  tole. 

11.  Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  than  the 
phenomena  of  money  the  necessity  of  building  poli- 
tical economy  upon'  the  analyses  of  values,  and  of 
making  value  the  central  point  in  the  whole  theory. 
And  it  is,  I  believe,  to  Mr.  Macleod  that  is  due  the 
honour  of  having  been  the  first  to  see,  and  to  apply 
to  the  phenomena  of  money,  the  truth  that  money 

VOL.  11.  cc 
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M|R  js  u^^  represmlatioe  of  debf*  in  oppadtum  to  the 
older  conception  of  its  being  the  medium  of  exchange. 
(Elements  of  Pol.  Econ.  Chap.  I  sect  12-18.)  He 
does  not  however,  at  least  as  I  understand  him,  deny 
the  truth  of  the  latter  conception,  but  its  efficacy  in 
explaining  and  analysing  the  phenomena. 

2j.  The  conception'  of  money  as  the  representa- 
tive of  debt,  or  of  money  purcliiisiiig  atid  purchased 
,  by  commodities  in  sopartito  trtuisiictions,  is  a  Airthcr 
analysis  of  the  phenomena,  which  are  only  described 
in  general  terms,  or  in  their  general  character,  by 
the  conception  of  money  as  the  medium  of  exchange. 
The  first  conception  is  a  definition  of  money,  money 
defined  in  its  first  intention;  the  latter  conception 
is  a  description  of  money,  money  described  in  its 
second  intention.     And  there  can  hardly  be  a  better 
instance  than  this,  either  of  the  distinction  between 
first  and  second  intentions  itself,  or  of  the  superior 
efficacy  of  first  mteutions  in  explanation  and  analysis. 
The  harmonising  cflect  of  the  distinction  is  also  hero 
apparent;  for  t>vo  conceptions  which  appear  to  be  in 
connict^  one  of  which  at  any  rate  it  is  sought  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  other,  are  shown  by  the  application 
of  the  distinction  in  question  to  be  not  only  not  con* 
fiicting  but  the  logical  complements  of  each  other. 
Both  therefore  not  only  may  be  but  must  be  held 
together,  if  a  complete  and  harmonious  View  of  the 
whole  subject  is  to  be  attained. 

IIL 

24.  We  cofne  next  to  the  consideration  of  the 
three  functions  of  money  in  their  order;  and  first 
of  the  function  of  money  purchasing  money,  or  the 
Price  of  one  kind  of  currency  in  another  kind.  Here 
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international^  for  the  different  currencies  of  nations  -- 
are  like  so  many  languageSi  each  current  within  its  wJS^ 
own  limits,  each  bearing  a  price  when  estimated  in 
the  currency  of  another  nation,  and  all  haiong  one 
common  basis  and  common  measure,  namely.  Bullion, 
the  value  of  which  as  against  commodities  is  fixed 
by  the  relative  cost  of  production  of  definite  quan* 
titios  of  it  and  thorn,  thus  serving  as  the  starting 
point,  the  unit  of  value,  in  estimating  the  price  of  bul* 
lion  in  currency,  and  of  different  currencies  against 
each  other.  The  weight  and  fineness  of  bullion  are 
the  real  ultimate  standard  by  which  to  test  and  mea- 
sure all  coinage  values,  and  the  price  of  different 
coinages  in  each  other,  because  bullion  is  the  only 
commodity  which  directly  purchases  all  other  com-  ' 
modities  and  coinages  as  well. 

15.  When  bullion  is  coined  it  becomes  price,  the 
Mint  price  of  the  bullion  itself.  Gold  coins,  silver 
coins,  copper  coins,  and  notes,  are  modes  of  reckon* 
hig,  not  only  the  value  of  the  bullion  in  comihoditiesi 
but  the  price  of  tiie  bullion  in  coin.  Universal  cur^ 
rency  has  necessarily  as  many  standards  as  there  aro 
kinds  of  bullion,  gold,  silver,  copper.  But  any  par* 
ticular  country  may  adopt  either  all  of  these,  or  two 
of  them,  or  one  only,  as  its  standard  of  currency. 
Supposing  it,  like  England,  to  adopt  gold  only,  then 
the  gold  coinage  is  the  standard  which  h  taken,  in* 
stead  of  bullion,  as  the  measurement  of  all  other 
kinds  of  coinage  and  notes,    . 

a6.  The  adoption  of  a  standard  and  the  use  of  a 
currency,  estimated  by  that  standard  and  in  its  terms, 
not  only  changes  at  once  the  object  of  contemplation 
from  universal  currency  to  a  number  of  particular 
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MA     oonmioieii  but  also  makes  unoobcd  bullion  itself  a 
-—  *      commodity  among  commoditieS|  instead  of  bebg  as 
•Mil  logto  before  the  universal  purchaser  of  commodities.  There 
""""''^*     cannot  be  two  universal  purchasers.    If  standard, 
currencies  are  substituted  for  bullion  as  the  universal 
purchaseri  bullion  must  become  one  of  the  commodi* 
ties  purchased  by  them.    Now  standard  currencies 
are  adopted  solely  for  convenience  of  transacting 
business;  so  long  as  this  motive  lasts  mH  currencies 
be  the  universal  purchaser,  and  not  bullion.    N^er* 
theless  this  further  exercise  of  volitioui  this  conven- 
tional adoption  of  standard  currencies,  cannot  alter 
the  natund  law  Which  makes  bullion. the  universal 
purchaser;  but  must  accommodate  itself  to  that  law 
as  its  condition  of  validity.    The  practical  problem 
*     therefore  for  every  currency  is,  first,  to  conform  the 
value  of  the  coins  and  notes  which  compose  it  to  its 
own  standard,  and  secondly,  to  conform  that  stand* 
ord  itself  to  the  bullion  which  professedly  aflfords  it; 
in  other  words,  to  provide  such  a.  currency  in  coin 
and  iiotes  that  the  same  amount  of  commodities  may 
be  purchased  by  a  given  sum  of  them  as  would  have 
been  purchasable  by  the  bullion  for  which  that  sum 
professes  to  be  a  substitute.    Thus  the  regulation  of 
currencies,  the  regulation  of  the  price  of  one  kind  of 
currency  in  another  kind,  and  of  the  pricD  of  bullion 
in  all  or  any  of  the  rest,  dci)ends  ui>on  the  compari* 
son  of  their  values  in  the  commodity  market;  the 
value  of  bullion  in  the  commodity  market  bemg  the 
standard  to  which  the  value  of  currencies  must  con* 
.  form;  conforming  thereby  the*  price  of  every  part  of 
those  currencies  to  every  other  part^  all  being  esti« 
^  mated  in  bullion. 

27.  Tlie  first  question,  then,  relates  to  the  price 
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of  bullion  in  oobt  and  liere  it  will  be  ttttt^iait  for 
the  purpoaei  of  logic  to  take  a  tingle  metal,  goldi 
aa  the  aubjeet  of  enquiry.  A  nation  determinea  to  aMU 
adopt  a  gold  coinage  as  the  form  of  all  legal  pay* 
ment8«  For  thia  purpose  it  is  requisite  for  it  to 
fix  two  thingSi  fin^  a  standard  fineness  of  bullioni 
seoondi  a  standard  weight|  or  quantity  of  that  fine* 
ness,  in  the  coin  which  it  estaUishcs  as  the  legal 
purchaser  of  commodities,  Ilius  tlie  English  stand* 
ard  of  fineness  is  22  carats  gold,  2  carats  alloy, 
out  of  a  total  of  24 ;  and  40  lbs.  Troy  of  gold,  of 
this  fineness,  are  to  be  corned  into  1869  sovereigns; 
thus  making  the  Mint  price  of  gold,  of  tliis  fineness, 
£3  17«.  104^.  per  oa.  The  Mint  price  of  gold  meana 
the  number  of  coins  into  which  a  given  quantity  of 
gold  bullion  is  divided  by  cohiing  it  The  Mint  price 
of  loa.  of  gold  bullion  is  £S  17«.  lO^rf.;  and  that 
of  40  lbs.  is  £1869.  (See  Mr.  Seyd*s  work,  Bullion 
and  For.  JSxchnnges,  Part  i.  Clmp.  xiiL). 

a  8.  Now  here  we  are  met,  at  the  very  outset^  by 
a  difficulty  respecting  the  value  of  the  coin  and  the 
bullion.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  an  advanta^  in 
having  coin  circulating  instead  of  bullion,  a  value*in* 
use,  or  U,  at  least  in  the  estimation  of  the  nation 
which  uses  coin.;  it  is  clear  also  that  there  is  a  cer^ 
tain  expense  or . difficulty  of  production,  D,  in  coining* 
Coin  in  short  is  a  mAnufaoturod  article,  and  must 
on  that  account  be  of  a  greater  value' tfajnn  the  raw 
material,  bullion,  of  which  it  is  made.  Why  then  ia 
it  so  often  said  that  coins  can  be  of  no  greater  value 
than  the  bullion  which  they  contain,  or,  in  Mr.  Mac« 
leod^s  words,  that  1^  any  quantity  of  metal  in  the  fi>na 
of  Bullion  must  be  exactly  of  the  same  value  as  tho 
same  quantity  of  metal  in  the  form  of  coin**?    The 
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^oiLiL  difienltj  may  be  cleared  up  as  follows:  To  whom 
are  coins  more  valuable  than  the  bullion  which  thejr 
contain?  To  the  nation  at  large,  ot  to  those  indi- 
viduals  in  it,  who  make  use  of  the  coinage*  The 
service  rendered  by  coinage  consbts  in  ascertaining 
the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  bullion,  instead  of 
leaving  this  to  be  done  by  individual  buyers  and 
sellers  in  each  case  of  exchange.  The  value  of  the 
coin  consists  in  the  value  of  the  bullion  which  it  con* 
tains;  the  value  of  its  being  in  the  form  of  coin,  and 
not  of  bullion,  consists  in  the  ascertainment  of  that 
vahie.  If  then  we  can  separate  the  ascertainment  of 
the  value  from  the  value  itself  we  can  ascertain  the 
difierence  between  the  value  of  the  bullion  and  that 
of  the  same  quantity  of  bullion  coined.  This  can  be 
and  is  done  by  making  a  charge  for  coining. 

29.  When  the  state  coins  bullion  brought  to  it 
by  individuals,  three  courses  are  open  to  it    It  may 
either  coin  the  whole  of  the  bullion  at  its  previously 
fixed  standard,  and  return  it  to  the  bringer  firee  of 
charge;  receiving  for  instance  an  oz.  of  gold,  it  may 
return  in  coin  £S  17s.  lO^^.;  or  it  may  coin  some 
of  it  into  a  less  sum  than  £S  17«.  104e'.,  but  preserve 
the  same  standard,  while  it  retains  a  part  of  the  bul- 
lion as  its  own  remuneration;  or  thirdly,  it  may  coin 
some  of  it  into  the  full  nominal  amount  of^  1 7^.  10|^., 
and  return  it  to  the  bringers,  keeping  as  before  the 
other  part  for  itself..    In  the  first  case,  the  state 
takes  upon  itself  the  whole  expense  of  comage;  in 
the  second,  Jt  levies  a  mintage  or  seignOrage;  in  the 
third,  it  not  only  levies  a  mintage  or  seignorage  but 
at  the  same  time  debases  the  coin.    Here  we  see  the 
necessity  of  distinguishing,  as  was  done  in  the  pre- 
ceding  par.,  between  the  value  of  the  form  of  coinage 
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and  tliA  inJm  dTtliA  bulUoa  in  the  coid,  betwetn  tiM    tati 
Tilotf  dTthe  Moertained  Inillioii  and  the  tiIim  dTtiie      p' 
aacertainment  itael^    The  value  of  the  fiyrm  of  coin*  aJaiij 
age^  of  the  aaoertainment  itself^  is  a  real  yalue  added 
to  the  bullion;  it  easts  as  Talue,  and  must  beloi^ 
to  somebody  or  other,  somewhat  in  the  same  waj  as 
r^t  must;  the  state,  who  confars  it,  may  retain  it 
by  levying  a  mintage  or  seignorage,  not  exceeding 
the  expense  of  coinagei  or  may  give  it  away  to  the 
holders  of  the  bullion  by  coining  gratis*    But  it  is 
a  value  which  cannot  be  deducted  from  the  bullion 
itself  by  giving  a  less  quantity  of  bullion  in  the  form 
of  a  nominally  standard  coin,  without  eo  ipso  de- 
stroying, the  very  value  which  it  is  professed  to  con- 
fer, that  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  and  fineness  of 
the  bullion*     There  is  thus  a  reconciliation  of  the 
apparent  contradiction,  that  coinage  adds  a  value  to 
the  bullion  coined,  and  yet  that  the  value  of  the  com 
is  no  greater  than  that  of  the  bullion.    The  one  ia 
the  thing  itself  the  other  is  the  thing  known.    A 
coin  of  122  grains  of  gold  is  not  of  equal  value  to 
123  grains  uncoined,  notwithstanding  that  1  grain 
may  be  the  expense  of  coining;  for  when  you  eome 
to  compare  them  you  must  ascertain  the  123  grains 
as  well  as  the  ascertained  coin  of  122.    The  value- . 
in-use  added  to  the  bullion  by  coining  is  the  advant- 
age of  being  able  to  make  purchases  with  it  readily, 
and  not  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  purchase 
more  goods.     The  purchase  money  of  this  valile-in- 
use  of  coin,  that  is,  the  exchange  value  of  the  ad- 
vantage it  secures,  is  therefore  separable  from  the 
coin  itself,  and  is  at  the  disposal  of  its  creators,  that 
is,  of  the  state. 

30.  The  people  of  any  country  bear  in  .any  case 
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the  expense  of  coining;  for,  if  the  government  makes 
no  chai^ge  for  coining,  it  comes  out  of  the  taxes; 
while,  if  a  seignorage  or  mintage  is  levied,  it  fiJIs 
first  upon  those  who  take  the  bullion  and  receive  the 
coin  from  the  mint,  and  secondly  upon  those  who 
purchase  it  of  them  by  commodities  or  services.  For 
the  use  of  a  coinage,  and  of  other  kinds  of  currency 
founded  on  the  coinage,  all  those  who  use  it  pay; 
which  obviously  includes  all  classes  in  the  countiy. 
There  is  a  real  exchange  value  added  to  the  bullion 
by  coining  it,  and  a  real  price  paid  for  the  advantage 
of  coin.  At  the  some  time,  it  never  purchases  more 
commodities  than  bullion  would  do;  not  beyond  the 
country,  for  there  it  has  no  currency;  not  within  it, 
for  there  bullion  has  none. 

31.  While  however  the  two  methods  of  coinmg 
are  indifferent  with  regard  to  the  persons  on  whom 
the  cost  ultimately  falls,  they  are  not  so  in  another 
respect.     Gratis  coining  gives  back  coin  equal  in  the 
holders'  hands  to  bullion,  neither  more  nor  less;  for 
they  pay  no  more  and  no  less  for  the  coins  than  the 
bullion  contained  in  them;   the  cohis  can  bo  pur- 
chased for  the  bullion  itself,  and  consequently  can 
be  sold  again  for  the  same,  price  as  the  bullion^ 
Mintage  on  the  other  hand  distributes  that  value  of 
the  coined  money  which  is  over  and  above  the  value 
of  the  bullion,  that  is,  the  price  of  coining  it,  over 
every  batch  of  coined  money,  so  that  the  holders 
must  have  given  more  than  the  mere  bullion  for  it,   . 
and  consequently  will  require  more  than  the  mere 
value  of  the  bullion  if  they  part  with  it.     The  con- 
sequence of  this  would  be  felt  in  'case  of  a  drain  or 
scarcity  of  bullion;   for,   under  a  system  of  gratis 
coining,  coin  would  be  as  readily  sent  abroad  as 
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balliooi  being  of  no  more  oort  to  the  holden^  and 
the  eotmtEy  would  be  ooimng  money  at  the  public 
exp^ise  only  to  have  it  sent  abroad  at  bullion  prices,  ^^m^ 
The  charge  of  aiintagei  then,  is  a  means  of  keeping 
the  coin  in  the  country,  for  the  use  of  which  it  is 
intended. 

32.'  Comparing  coin  and  bullion,  the  true  price 
of  one  is  just  the  same  as  that  of  the  other.  This 
is  called  ibe  mint  price  of  bullion,  being  that  quan* 
tity  of  coin  into  which  a  given  piece  of  bullion  c^a 
certain  weight  and  fineness  is  divided.  The  market 
price  of  bullion,  paid  in  coin,  can  never  rise  above 
the  mint  price  without  showing  that  the  coin  is  de- 
preciated.  The  market  price  of  bullion  may  rise  to 
any  amount  from  scarcity,  difficulty  of  carriage,  and 
so  on;  but,  when  this  price  is  paid  in  coin,  either  the 
coin  is  depreciated,  or  the  coin  also  rises  in  value 
along  with  the  bullion  from  which  it  b  coined.  The 
market  price  of  bullion  is  a  commodity  price,  though 
estimated  in  coin,  and  carries  with  it  the  commodity 
price  of  the  pieces  it  is  coined  into;  that  is,  in  case 
of  a  rise,  more  commodities  or  services  must  be  given 
for  it,  and  more  and  equally  more  commocKtica  or 
services  must  be  given  for  them,  unless  the  coiivi  are 
depreciated.  The  purchasing  power,  or  value  in 
conunbdities,  of  both  bullion  and  coin  is  increased. 

33.  Now  here  again  arises  an  apparent  cdntradic* 
tion.  If  more  coins  are  given  for  bullion  than  those 
into  which  it  is  coined,  this  shows  depreciation  of  the 
coinage.  But  how  can  the  market  price  of  bullion, 
as  a  commodity  price,  vary  in  any  case  from  the  mint 
price  without  being  expressed  in  a  larger  or  smaller 
number  of  t^oins,  that  is,  i^dthout,  in  any  actual  ex« 
change,  requiring  a  diflferent  number  of  coins  to  be 
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n.     ffYem  for  it  from  that  which  oonstitutes  its  mint 


price?    The  answer  must  be  given  by  referring  to 
La  lock  the  distincti<Hi  between  money  as  the  medium  and 
™**'^*     money  as  the  measure  of  exchange.    The  rise  in  the 
market  price  of  bullion  is  a  rise  in  its  purchasing 
power,  not  its  purchasing  power  over  coin  but  over 
goods;  accordingly  it  is  estimated  in  or  measured  by 
coin,  but  not  exchanged  for  coin;  the  coin  rises  also, 
and  equally,  in  purchasing  power.     The  bullion  can 
only  be  bought  by  credit  or  paper  currency,  that  is, 
promises  to  pay  coin  at  a  future  date,  or,  if  on  de- 
mand, in  the  certainty  of  the  denuind  not  being 
*  -  made  on  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  the  pro- 
mises.   And  these  [promises  will  be  for  a  higher  sum 
than  the  mint  price  of  the  bullion.     Thus  the  coin, 
if  undepreciated,  becomes  a  commodity  purchased  by 
currency,  and  that  currency  a  paiper  one;  just  as 
bullion  becomes  a  c'onmiodity  purchased  by  coin, 
when  coin  is   established  as  currency;    for   there 
cminot  be  two  currenciei9,  but^  whatever  is  taken  as 
currency,  everything  else  becomes  a  commodity  pur- 
chasable  by  it    The  effect  therefore  of  the  rise  in 
the  market  price  of  bullion,  supposing  there  to^  be 
no  depreciation  of  the  coin,  is  to  make  paper  become 
currency,  and  to  throw  the  corresponding  fall  in  the 
values  of  other  things  than  bullion  and  coin  upon  the 
paper,  as  their  representative  for  the  time  bcmg.  But 
the  paper  currency,  in  which  the  payments  fbr  the 
bullion  are  made,  cannot  be  intended  to  be,  or  be 
capable  of  being,  immediately  converted  into  coin; 
for  otherwise  the  transaction  would  defeat  itself;  no 
one  would  give,  for  coin  or  bullion,  notes  which  he 
might  be  immediately  caUed  upon  to  pay  with  the 
same  amount  of  coin  or  bullion  that  he  bought  with 
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thenu  Wh6I^tfa6I^re|  the  niarket  price  of  IhiI^^  !&^ 
in  an  undepreciated  condition  of  cdn  and  of  noteS| 
rises  above  the  mint  pricei  this  additional  price  is 
advanced  upon  credit,  and.paid  in  some. form  c^pri* 
vate  credit  currencyj  or,  if  in  notes,  in  notes  which, 
it  is  known,  only  a  small  proportion  of  coin  need  be 
reserved  to  meet  The  fall  in  the  value  of  paper,  in 
the  case  supposed,  does  not  arise  from  insecurity  or 
over  issue  of  the  paper,  but  from  the  fall  of  the  com- 
modities which  are  now  contrasted  with  bullion  and 
coin.  If  the  &11  in  its  value  were  permanent,  con- 
tinuing beyond  the  period  of  the  exceptionally  high 
value  of  coin  and  bullion,  its  diminished  value  would 
be  a  depreciation  attaching  to  the  paper  itself^  and 
arising  from  over  i$8ue  or  insecurity  of  credit  Coin 
conformed  in  value  to  bullion  is  the  ultimate  or  per- 
manent measure  and  purchaser  of  all  other  commo- 
dities; it  is  to  the  proportions  between  these  two, 
coin  on  the  one  side,  everything  else  on  the  other^ 
that  all  particular  values  are  referred  as  their  stand- 
ard. Fluctuations  in  these  proportions,  arising  in 
one  limb  of  it,  ccmi,  can  be  measured  by.  the  rise  ot 
fall  in  the  value  of  paper,  if  thb  is  otherwise  un- 
altered. But  a  permanent  change  in  the  value  of 
paper  could  not  be  o>ving  to  temporary  fluctuations 
in  the  value  of  bullion  or  coin. 

34.  We  are  thus  launched  into  the  question  of 
notes,  the  paper  or  public  credit  currency  of  a  nation. 
Notes  are  the  price  of  coin,  as  coin  of  bullion.  They 
are  therefore  liable  to  depreciation  from  a  double 
source;  they  may  be  a  substitute  for  a  depreciated 
coinage,  and  they  may  be  depreciated  as  agmnst 
that  coinage  itself.  Depreciation  arising  in  the  notes 
themselves  may  be  caused  either  by  over  issue,  if 
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iB^n.  tlhoy  are  boonvertibloi  or  by  in«oourity  of  erodit  in 
—  '  tho  Issuorii  if  thoy  nro  ooiivortlblo,  InoonvortlUo 
notes  are  properly  called  paper  money;  when  con- 
vertible on  demand  into  coin,  they  are  not  paper 
money  but  merely  convenient  substitutes  for  coin; 
and  Uieir  legal  convertibility  is  a  perfect  safeguard 
against  an  over  issue.  So  far  as  the  price  of  cur* 
rency  is  concemed|  convertible  notes  cannot  be  over 
issued,  because  no  one  is  bound  to  take  them  in  pay*> 
mcnt  instead  of  coin.  And  here  is  one  of  the  great 
fallacies  of  the.soHudled  ^^  currency  theory.**  Because 
advances  are  often  made  in  notes,  and  advances  may 
easily  be  excessive  when  compared  to  the  means  of 
repaying  them  out  of  the  returns  to  future  industry, 
it  was  argued  that  notes  might  be  issued  in  excess, 
although  convertible  on  demiuid  uito  com.  Tlie  ac« 
cident  of  advances,  their  being  sometimes  made  in 
notes,  and  not  their  substance,  their  being  on  advance 
upon  credit,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  essential  part  of 
these  transactions,  and  the  attempt  was  made  to  limit 
the  advances  by  limiting  the  issue  of  notes;  thus  not 
only  not  limiting  in  all  coses  the  advances,  but  trans- 
ferring the  notion  of  over  issue  from  the  advances 
upon  credit  to  the  issue  of  notes  against  coin,  turn- 
ing a  fact  belonging  to  the  money  market  into  a 
conception  concerning  the  price  of  currency,  and  con- 
foundmg  one  of  the  most  fundamental  dbtinctions  in 
monetary  science.  In  support  of  the  view  here  main- 
tained it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  names  of 
Mr.  Tooke  and  Mr.  FuUarton,  its  original  propounders. 
Reference  will  again  be  made  to  this  point  when  treat- 
ing of  the  money  market. 

3S.  Coin  itself  can  only  be  depreciated  by  being 
debased,  not  by  being  coined  in  excessive  amount,  for 
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ill  ittoh  ooln,  not  required,  in  the  country,  will  boar  smil 
Ita  ftill  bullion  viUfio  in  foreign  tranmiotiont,  Notee  ^* 
may  be  depreciated  either  from  excesdve  ittuesi  If  a^ff 
inconvertible,  or,  if  convertible  legally,  by  inaecuri^ 
of  credit  in  the  iasnera;  while,  if  they  are  not  only 
legally  but  also  de  fiu^to  convertible,  no  depreciation 
can  arise  in  them  in  the  first  instance.  But  a  depre- 
ciation arising  in  either  branch  of  the  currency,  either 
in  coin  or  notes,  may  extend  to  the  whole  currency; 
for  notes  will  represent  the  coin  depreciated  by  de- 
basement, and  coin  will  be  driven  out  of  circulation 
by  the  use  of  a  depreciated  note  currency,  when  the 
depreciation  is  caused  by  over  issue.  ^^  In  a  perfect 
state  of  the  coin,  provided  the  exportation  and  melt- 
ing of  it  be  allowed,  there  cannot,  it  is  evident,  be  an 
excess  in  the  marlcet  price  above  the  mint  price  of 
the  metal,  as  measured  in  coin.  It  is  possible,  in 
such  a  case,  that  the  coin  may,  even  without  a  seig- 
norage,  be  inor^  valuable  than  the  bullion;  but  it  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  it  should  be  less  valuable: 
if,  therefore,  in  a  perfect  state  of  the  coin,  there  be 
in  general  circulation  bank  notes  which,  by  law  6t 
custom,  pass  current  in  dl  transactions;  and  if,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  the  market, price  should  be 
above  the  mint  price  of  gold — the  whole  of  the  dif- 
ference would  constitute  the  exact  measure  of  the 
depreciation  of  the  paper.'*  Tooke,  Hist  of  Prices, 
Vol.  h  p.  12d«  And  for  this  reason,  that  the  bullion 
would  be  paid  for  in  those  notes  which  pass  current 
in  all  transactions;  we  should  have  the  same  case  aa 
was  described  in  par.  33,*  except  that  the  depreciation 
would  be  permanent  and  arising  in  the  notes  them- 
selves. They  would  become  the  real  currency  of  the 
country,  the  coin  becoming  a  commodity  like  bul- 
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^^"1^1     lion^  and  like  buUion  profitable  only  for  melting  and 
~  *  \   eJtportation.   Wherever,  therefore,  ^e  issues  of  notes 
•yfaj^^y  are  unlimited,  and  yet  the  notes  are  inconvertible, 
they  will  drive  out  by  degrees  all  the  coin,  whether,  de- 
preciated or  not,  causing  it  to  be  exported  or  melted, 
or  consigning  it  to  secret  hoards  against  a  convulsion. 
36.  In  the  thiird  kind  of  currency,  private  credit 
currency,  it  will  be  enough  to  take  notice  of  bills  of 
exchange.     Foreign  bills  of  exchange,  are  between 
nations  what  the  private  credit  currency  is  to  the 
nation  itself.    In  both  cases  one  paitt  of  the  currency 
liquidates  and  pays  for  another  part  What  the  Clear- 
ing House  is  between  the  customers  of  bankers  that 
the^  purchase,  sale,  and  transmission,  of  bills  of  ex* 
change  is  between  nations.   Those  transactions  which 
are  settled  by  means  of  bills  are  virtually  settled  by 
an  interchange  of  commodities.    (See  §  95.  74*7 8 )« 
It  is  only  the  balance  of  these  transactions,  the  re- 
miunder  due  to  one  country  by  another,  that  must 
be  settled  by  the  transmission  of  bullion;  and  this 
is  only  sent  when^  for  any  reason,  it  has  become  un- 
profitable to  send  commodities  which  may  be  paid 
for  by  bills.    The  private  credit  currency  of  one  na- 
tion also  may  be  depreciated  in  respect  to  that  of 
another,  the  bills  of  one  nation  worUi  less,  or  more 
ready  money  than  those  of  another,  just  as  the  credit 
of  its  merchants  is  worse  or  better;  but  there  is  no 
standard,  nor  any  public  means  of  ascertainmg  this, 
except  the  actual  discount  of  the  bills.    Thia  being 
.    premised,  we  come  upon  a  new  class  of  variations  in 
the  value  of  the  coin  currencies  of  different  countries; 
variations  which  are  introduced  mto  the  exchange 
of  those  currencies  in  consequence  of  fluctuations  in 
the  transactions  carried  on  between  the  countries  by 
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niMiit  of  thdr  private  credit  eurroictei.  Thavwiap 
tions  ariang  ttcm  tliit  causei  if  we  suppofle  ^e  cor* 
rendes  otherwise  in  an  undepreciated  condition^  inay 
be  onnpared  to  the  osciUations  of  market  price  about 
the  natural  price  of  commoditiesi  the  undepreciated 
condition  of  curfenciea  being  analogous  to  commodi- 
ties being  at  their  natural  price. 

37*  It  is  only  between  the  currencies  of  different 
nations  that  the  variations  in  question  can  take  pkice. 
When  two  places  have  the  same  currencyi  and  there 
is  dfee  and  ready  transmission  of  currencies  between 
themi  no  rootd  is  left  for  supply  and  demand  of  cur* 
rency  to  operate;  debts  are  paid  at  once  on  becoming 
due.  But  between  nations  debts  may  in  a  certain 
manner  accumulatei  by  the  total  balance  of  indebted* 
ness  of  otie  country  to  the  other  increasing,  without 
being  discharged  by  payment  of  specie;  notwithstand- 
ing that  particular  debts  are  pud  both  ways  by  bills 
from  time  to  time.  Between  the  arising  of  a  bidance 
of  indebtedness  and  the  remission  of  specie,  depre* 
ciation  of  one  currency  relatively  to  the  other  will 
take  place;  and  this  is  the  well-known  phenomenon 
of  fiuctuation  in  the  rate  of  exchange  up  to  specie 
point  These  variations  arise,  therefore,  in  the  goods 
market,  and  to  trace  their  causes  belongs  to  that 
branch  of  the  enquiry.  But  their  effects  upon  the 
price  of  currency  in  currency  must  be  here  stated. 
When  the  rate  of  exchange  between  two  nations  is 
either  above  or  below  par,  this  is  an  evidence  that 
one  of  them  is  more  largely  indebted  to  the  other, 
than  the  other  to  iU  upon  the  transactions  of  all  kinds 
that  have  taken  place  between  them.  The  biUance 
is  due  in  com  or  bullion,  and  the  exchange  is  said 
to  be  unfavourable  to  the  country  which  owes  the 
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^^Kn.     balanoei  and  favourable  to  tho  o^et.    There  is  a 
~  *      supply  of  cob  or  bullion,  or,  since  we  may  suppose 
•3«;J^Jjjji*«  the  currencies  undepreciated  from  other  causesi  of 
money  generally,  expected  to  be  imported  into  the  one 
country,  and  expected  to  be  exported  from  the  other, 
j8.  The  metallic  par  of  exchange  is  that  quantity 
of  coin  of  the  two  currencies  which  is  exactly  equal 
in  buUion  value.    Between  England  and  France  this 
par  is  25*224  francs-20  shillings;  and  15  lO^r  shil- 
lmg8«20  francs.     The  eflfect  of  an  expected  supply 
of  francs,  or  their  equivalent,  in  England  is,  that  the 
price  of  francs  in  England,  or  estimated  in  English 
money,  falls  below  this  par;  20  fr^ancs  at  an  exchange 
of  25*30  becomes  worth  only  15^.  9fi.,  instead  of 
15^.  lOfV.     Or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  20^.  becomes 
worth  25*30  francs  instead  of  25*22^  francs.    By  tho 
same  rule,  when  exchange  is  unfavourable  to  Eng- 
land, when  there  is  a  great  supply  of  English  money 
expected  in  France,  the  20  francs  become  worth  more 
than  15^.  lOfV,  and  the  20  shillings  less  than  25*22^ 
francs.  These  figures  arc  taken  from  Mr.  Scyd's  Work, 
Bullion  and  Foreign  Exchanges,  Part  ii*  Ch.  i.  Pars  of 
Exchange.    The  state  of  things  now  described  has  of 
course  no  etfect  upon  the  price  of  English  money  es- 
timated in  English,  or  of  French  estimated  in  French. 
3g.  To  turn  now  to  the  effect  upon  the  private 
credit  currencies  of  the  two  countries,  the  bills  them- 
selves.    Up  to  a  certain  point  of  indebtedness,  no 
specie  will  actually  pass  from  one  country  to  the  ' 
other  in  payment  of  the  balance.     It  is  clear  that 
none  would  pass  if  the  exchanges  were  at  {mr;  and 
the  exchanges  may  vary  also  from  par,  to  a  certain 
point,  without  causing  the  transmission  of  specie. 
But  in  this  case  the  difference  or  balance  of  indebt- 
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ediMit  prodocM  an  eflfbot  upon  the  ettnendet;  tlit     ^J^ 
bnii  wMoh  ImiIaiioo  each  other  do  so  only  hy  means        ~* 
of  a  greater  valae  in  bills  of  the  one  country  being   •syfaiHi 
the  equivalent  for  a  less  value  in  bills  of  the  other,         "  '^ 
that  iS|  by  means  of  the  same  bill  purchasing  a  larger 
amount  of  currency  in  the  one  country,  and  a  less 
amount  in  the  other.    The  greater  or  Icfss  amount  of 
indebtedness  has  its  cause  in  the  general  transactions 
of  trade  and  of  the  money  market  betwieen  the  two 
countries.     Until  specie  point  is  reached  either  way, 
in  the  fluctuations  of  the  rate  of  exchange,  this  greater 
or  less  indebtedness  is  accompanied  by  a  higher  pride, 
in  currency,  commanded  by  the  bills  of  the  least  in- 
debted country  in  the  other,  and  a  lower  price,  in 
currency,  commanded  by  the  bills  of  the  most  in* 
debted  country.   The  country  which  owes  most  gives 
most  for  the  other's  bills,  and  that  which  owes  least 
gives  least    Nor  is  this  a  merely  nominal  advantage. 
**  When  the  fluctuations  were  determined,**  says  Mr. 
Goschen,  referring  to  a  case  which  he  had  previously 
described,  ^^  simply  by  the  balance  of  trade,  (within 
the  limits  of  the  specie  point  upon  either  extreme), 
the  purchaser,  when  he  bought  cheap — ^that  is  to  say, 
when  he  obtained  a  greater  sum  than  usual  in  foreign 
coin  for  his  own  money — secured  an  actual  advant* 
age;  this  greater  sum  of  foreign  coin  had  an  actual 
greater  purchasing  power."    Theory  of  the  Foreign 
Exchanges,  p.  65,  3rd  ed.     But  this,  he  shows,  is 
ohly  true  where  the  cheapness  of  the  bills  is  not 
caused  by  the  depreciation  of  the  foreign  currency. 
()h  the  contrary  it  is  itself  the  cause  of  its  temporary 
depreciation. 

40.  Foreign  transactions  of  all  kinds  are  settled 
in  the  first  instance  by  means  of  bilk.     For  con- 
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ciieiie«i  we  may,  widi  Mr.  GoBchen,  speak  of  ihoae 
persons  who  owe  and  those  who  are  owed  sums  of 
mon^,  in  any  two  countriesi  as  the  importers  and 
the  exporters.  The  impcurters  of  one  oountiy,  then, 
owe  money  to  the  exporters  of  the  other.  Suppose 
these  countries  to  be  England  and  France,  and  let  us 
use  letters  to  denote  the  men,  e.  g.  F.L  for  French 
Importer,  £.£.  for  English  Exporter,  and  F.B.,  E.B., 
for  the  Brokers  who  buy  and  sell  the  bills.  TTe  have 
then,  in  the  first  instance,  the  following  scheme: 


*- — >       jr.z 


JfJB. 


The  first  movement  is  that  E.L  accepts  a  bill  drawn 
by  F.E.  for  goods.  F.G.  discounts  it  with  a  broker 
and  receives  payment.  The  broker  sells  it  to  F.L, 
who  transmits  it  to  E.E.,  to  whom  he  owes  money. 
E.E.  discounts  it  with  E.B.  And  E.B.  presents  it 
for  payment  to  its  acceptor  RL  Thus  a  single  bill, 
an  English  bill,  settles  both*  transactions,  that  be* 
tween  FJ.  and  E.E.  as  well  as  that  between  E.I. 
andF.E. 

4i«  But  FJ.  may  settle  his  account  with  E.E. 
in  the  same  way  as  E  J.  did,  namely,  by  originally 
accepting  a  bill  drawn  by  E.K    Thus : 


JCJT. 


jfJB: 


j^ii 


JBil. 
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This  bin  also  fetdes  both  tmiMetioiii.    Iluift  fa  lb     bmu 
•aji  billi  OQ  England  aettk  trannacrionai  or  dtht^     ^* 
to  an  eqoal  amoont  in.  both  ooontries.    SoalaobiEs  awu 
on  France.    If  therefore  the  bills  upon  Fianoe  and       "" 
the  billa  upon  England  were  accepted  to  an  eqoal 
amount,  exchange  wonld  be  at  par,  and  the  bQla 
would  exactly  balance  each  other. 

4i»  There  cannot  be  more  bills  upon  England 
bought  by  F.Is  than  are  accepted  by  EJa.  Xor 
more  bills  upon  France  bought  by  £.Is  than  are  ac- 
cepted by  F.Is. 

43.  But  there  may  be  more  bills  upon  England 
accepted  by  E.Is  than  are  bought  by  F.b;'  and  fewer 
bills  upon  France  accepted  by  F.Is  than  bills  upon 
England  accepted  by  E.  Is. 

Or  there  may  be  more  bills  upon  France  accepted 
by  F.Is  than  are  bought  by  £.Is;  and  fewer  bills  upon 
Ebgland  accepted  by  E.Is  than  bills  upon  France 
accepted  by  F.Ia. 

44*  In  the  former  case  all  the  bills  upon  France 
will  find  a  rendy  sole;  in  the  letter  case,  all  the  bills 
upon  England;  for  a  certain  number  of  the  bills  ac- 
cepted will  balance  each  other,  leaving  those  beyond 
that  number  without  purchasers. 

45.  In  the  former  case,  bills  upon  England  will 
be  at  a  discount,  more  being  supplied  than  ore  de« 
manded,  and  ^vill  fall  below  their  nominal  or  par 
amount,  in  France;  while  bilb  upon- France  will  be  at 
a  premium  in  England,  above  their  nommal  amount 
or  imr,  more  being  domanilod  than  ore  supplied.  It 
will  be  enough  to  consider  this  case,  an  exchtuige 
unfavourable  to  England,  without  taking  the  oppo- 
site. 

4^*  In  an  exchange  unfiivourable  to  England^ 
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^oKn.  tben,  that  is  to  say,  when  bills  upon  England  have 
been  accepted  to  a  larger  amount  than  bills  upon 
France,  the  F.E.  will  get  less  from  the  F.B.  for  his 
English  acceptance;  he  will  be  paid  in  a  depreciated 
currency,  the  English  bill,,  which  is  worth  less  than 
par  in  French  money;  but  the  F.L  who  buys  this 
bill  will  give  less  for  it,  and  thus  discharge  his  debt 
to  the  E.E.  with  less  money.  The  E.E.  again  will 
find  die  bill  which  he  receives  at  a  discount,  when 
he  sells  it  to  the  E.B.  But  the  E.B.  will  get  the  full 
amount  from  the  EJ.  who  was  the  original  acceptor. 
In  other  words,  both  English  and  French  goods  will 
be  worth  less  in  French  money  than  in  Englbh; 
prices  will  have  fallen,  money  risen  in'  value,  in 
France,  as  compared  to  England.  But  the  advantage 
of  this  will  bo  rea|HHl  by  the  French  Imi)orter;  it 
will  be  a  disadvantage  to  the  French  £xi)orter,  as 
well  as  to  the  English  Importer  and  ExiK)rter.  The 
advantage  is  reaped  by  the  importers  of  that  country 
the  exports  of  which  exceed  the  imports,  and  which 
has  consequently  more  to  receive  than  to  pay,  so  far 
at  least  as  the  bills  upon  the  other  country  are  con* 
cemcd. 

47.  But  at  the  same  time  a  premium  will  be  paid 
for  bills  upon  France  in  England,  since  there  are 
fewer  accepted  thon  there  are  E.Is  to  bid,  fewer  than 
there  are  bills  uix>n. England  accepted  by  E.Is.  E.Es 
who  hold  bills  upon  France  will  get  more,  and  E.Is 
will  give  more,  for  them.  The  F.Es  to  whom  these 
bills  are  transmitted  also  find  them  at  a  premium, 
that  is,  they  receive  more  for  them,  while  they  cost 
no  more  to  the  F.Is  by  whom  they  are  finally  paid 
than  their  nominal  amount  So  fitr,  therefore,  as 
bills  ui>on  the  country  to  which  the  exchange  is  fa- 
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voonUe  jure  oonoemed,  the  eiqMNten  of  bodi  eoon* 
tries  reap  an  advantage ;  and  on  the  whole  of  the 
billfli  upon  both  countrieSi  taken  together,  it  b  the 
importers  of  the  country  to  which  the  exchange  is 
unfavourable  who  bear  the  loss  of  the  depreciatum 
of  the  currency  of  that  country.  The  depreciation 
of  the  currency  of  the  country  which  is  most  in* 
debted  is  a  real  loss;  for  there  is  a  lessening  of  its 
purchasing  power  compared  to  the  currency  of  the 
other  country;  and  this  was  the  test  given  above  of 
depreciation,  namely,  relative  power  of  ccHnmanding 
commodities  other  than  money. 

48.  Third  countries  have  been  hitherto  abstracted 
from  in  this  enquiry.  If,  for  instance,  England, 
though  under  a  balance  of!  indebtedness  to  France, 
hod  a  balance  of  debts  to  receive  from  a  third  couti* 
try,  say  Holland,  bills  upon  Holland  might  be  sent 
to  France  in  discharge  of  England^s  balance,  and  thus 
the  depreciation  of  English  currency  avoided.  But 
this  makes  no  difference  in  the  principle  which  go- 
verns the  action  of  international  transactions  upon 
the  price  of  the  different  national  currencies  estimated 
in  each  other.  Foreign  exchanges,  then,  belong  to 
all  the  three  functions  of  money,  by  producing  on 
the  one  hand  these  fluctuations  in  currencies,  and  on 
the  other  by  depending  oh  influences  not  only  of 
trade  in  goods,  but  also  credit  or  the  money  market, 
in  which  the  price  of  money  is  interest.  This  latter 
4ependence  will  be  made  more  clear  as  we  proceed. 
The  analysis  of  any  complex  and  concrete  set  of 
phenomena,  such  as  the  Foreign  Exchanges,  into  the 
three  functions  of  money,  which  combine  to  produce 
them,  is  the  application  of  the  logic,  or  the  logical 
treatment  of  the  ph^iomena  in  question. 
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^oKft  4^  But  now  the  question  occun^  to  what  extent 

-— - '      will  this  proceed ;  to  what  extent  wOl  the  balance  of  in* 
debtcdncss  between  the  two  countries  be  accompanied 
by  depreciation  of  the  currency  of  the  country  which 
is  most  indebted?    Accompanied,   not  discharged, 
by  it,  because,  up  to  the  point  in  question,  the  debt 
to  be  discharged  is  accumulating,  being  represented 
by  the  bills,  on  the  country  most  indebted,  which 
from  time  to  time  are  unable  to  find  purchasers  in 
the  country  least  indebted.     It  is  the  delay  in  dis* 
charging  it  which  is  purchnscd  by,  or  finds  its  qiiid 
pro  quo  in,  the  d(^preciAti<Hi.    The  answer  is  clear;  it 
will  proceed  until  specie  is  exported  in  discharge  of 
the  balance.     If  we  suppose  the  balance  of  indebted* 
ness  to  continue  increasing,  a  point  will  be  reached 
when  so  much  must  be  paid  that  the  bills  represent* 
ing  it  can  no  longer  be  retained,  but  are  presented 
for  actual  payment     But  what  will  be  the  cause  de- 
termining this  effect  to  take  place;  what  efficiently 
determmes  specie  point?    The  answer  is -^ the  rise 
of  premium  on  Foreign  Bills  to  such  a  rate  that  the 
premium  alone  is  greater  than  the  cost  of  transmit- 
ting specie;  for  no  one  will  give  a  greater  sum  for 
a  bill  to  discharge  his  debt  than  that  which  is  equal 
to  the  debt  itself  together  with  the  cost  of  transmit- 
ting coin  to  pay  it.     The  same  cause  which  origin* 
ally  produced  tiie  effect  of  depreciatibn  in  the  com- 
parative price  of  the  currency,  namely,  the  cost  of 
transmitting  specie,  now  operates  in  preventing  fur- 
ther depreciation.    And  so  long  as  the  balance  of 
indebtedness  keeps  the  rate  of  exchange  above  specie 
point,  430  long  the  indebted  country  must  keep  ex- 
porting specie  to  meet  that  part  of  the  balance  which 
dods  not  fill!  upon  the  currency. 
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50.  A8  to  what  the  specie  pdnts  ue,  Mr.  Seyd 
fays  (Bullioa  and  For/Exchangeai  p.  894)  ^^  we  may 
aMume' a8  a  general  rulei 

That  when  the  French  Exchange  is  at  25*10^  it 
pays  to  send  Gold  from  England  to  Fkrance; 

And,  when  the  Exchange  is  at  25*35,  it  pays  to 
send  Gold  from  France  to  England. 

The  Mint  Par  being  taken  at  25*22^,  wjb  have 
thus  a  margin  of  12|  centimes,  or  \  per  cent,  either 
way,  and  25  centimes^  or  1  per  cent,  between  the  two 
extreme  points. 

The  ^  per  cent  either  way  being  absorbed  by 
charges  of  Brokerage,  transporting,  realisation,  and 
incidental  costs,  cons(titutes  a  natural  bar  to  the  more 
frequent  interchange  of  shipments  of  bullion  between 
the  two  countries.'' 

51.  When  bullion  is.  at  last  exported  in  payment* 
of  the  balance  of  indebtedness,  the  further  deprecia* 
tioh  of  the  currency  of  the  indebted  country  ceases. 
It  is  only  between  the  departure  from  par  and  the 
reaching  of  specie  point,  and  to  the  extent  which 
that  interval  represents,  that  depreciation  takes  place. 
But  what  is  the  effect  of  the  demand  for  bullion  on 
the  currency  of  the  country  where  it  is  demanded  for 
export?  The  price  of  bullion  will  certainly  rise,  but 
this  will  not  necessarily  produce  any  alteration  in 
the  reli^tive  price  of  the  different  parts  of  the  public 
currency  of  the  country,  coin  and  notes.  If  coin  is 
kept  entirely  free  from  debasement,  and  notes  are 
k^t  completely  de  facto  convertible,  there  can  be 
no  difference  between  them  and  bullion,  biit  they  will 
remain  as  before;  coin  being  just  so  much  dearer  to 
expprt  than  bullion  by  the  charge  for  coinage,  or^  as 
in  England,  by  delays  and  expenses  which  Are  equi* 
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gjosn.     valenti  and  8o  much  cheaper  bm^  its  fineneM  b^ng 
j-^*      already  asoertained,  the  trouble  of  assaying  the  bul* 

rfm^y  lion  ii  saved.    Whence  then  the  rise  in  bullion? 

50.  In  the  first  place  it  should  be  remarkedi  thati 
in  many  cases,  what  is  called  the  rise  in  price  of 
bullion  is  only  the  additional  suai  paid  for  placing 
it  at  a  certain  spot  abroad.  The  merchants  who  have 
to  export  bullion  to  France  will  pay,  say,  20«.  6^. 
here  for  20^.  there,  the  6^.  being  the  cost  of  trans* 
mission,  including  profits  of  the  transmitter,  the  price 
paid  for  its  carriage.  There  is  here  no  diflerence  in 
relative  price  to  the  other  parts  of  the  currency. 

53.  But  supposing  an  imperious  demand  for  bul* 
lion  to  continue,  and  yet  to  be  accom)iamcd  by  no 
ffdlure  in  the  credit  supporting  the  convertibQ^  of 
notes,  by  no  issue  of  inconvertible  notes,  and  by  no 
debasement  of  the  coin;  then  the  gold  for  export 
must  be  procured  in  ode  or  both  of  two  markets, 
the  money  market  or  the  goods  market,  and  in  these 
either  by  an  extension  of  private'  credit  currency, 
which  is  borrowing  on  the  returns  to  future'  in- 
dustry, or  by  a  sale  of  commodities  abroad,  perhaps 
at  a  great  loss,  or  by  what  is  the  same  thing  as  a 
sale  of  commodities,  a  sole  of.  foreign  securities,  or 

,  a  withdrawal  of  foreign  loans.  The  gold  for  export 
will  be  purchased  either  by  a  cheapening  oCcommo>- 
dities,  or  by  a  dieapening  of  securities;  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  latter  case,  it  will  be  attracted  by  ofiering 
a  high  rate  of  interest,  that  is,  raising  the  rate  of 
discount,  in  the  money  market  (See  parr.  93  and 
106)* 

54.  Bullion  in  fhct  has  a  threefold,  and  only  a 
threefold;  function,  a  value  or  equivalent  in  tluHee 
marketSi  and,  if  it  is  assumed  to  be  restricted  from 
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Tarjring  in  one  o^  the  three,  all  its  Tariatioiis  are  eo 
ipao  thrown  upon  its  relation  to  its  equivalents  in 
the  two  others.  Now  by  the  fiiot  that  biillion,  or 
coin  at  its  purely  bullion  value,  is  distinguished  from 
all  other  currency  as  the  sole  medium  of  um\*er8al 
exchange,  the  sole  medium  in  which  international 
balances  are  ultimately  piud^  it  becomes,  in  reference 
to  the  rest  of  the  currency,  either  a  commodity  among 
commodities  in  the  goods  market,  or  a  commodity 
the  use  of  which  has  value  in  the  money  market;  it 
has  no  longer  a  price  but  a  value,  it  becomes  pur* 
chasable  only  by  commodities  or  by  credit.  When 
in  demand  for  export,  its  price  is  no  longer,  strictly 
speaking,  price,  but  value;  it  is  the  value,  of  the 
currency  in  which  it  is  estitnated,  the  value  of  the 
goods  which  purchase  it  We  thus  return  again  to 
the  universal  point  of  view,  from  which  we  departed 
in  speaking  of  the  different  currencies  of  particular 
countries,  the  price  of  currency  in  currency.  But 
in  doing  so  we  enter  on  the  second  branch  of  the 
subject,  the  second  function  of  money,  its  value  in 
the  purchase  of  commodities  and  services. 

IV. 

$$.  In  the  second  branch  of  enquiry,  the  fimction 
of  money  purchasing  commodities .  or  services,  the 
starting  point  is  the  same  as  in  the  first  branch, 
namely,  die  value  of  bullion,  depending  on  its  cost 
of  production,  as  against  the  value  of  commodities 
depending  on  their  cost  of  production  or  on  their 
scarcity.  Two  things  are  therefore  to  be  noted,  first, 
that  we  may  make  abstraction  of  the  price  of  bullion 
in  currency  or  of  currency  in  bullion,  treating  all 
forms  of  money  as  of  equal  value  against  coinmodities 
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BooKtt     tad  againtt  each  other,  and  Moondlyi  that  wt  mutt 
^^^*     begin  with  the  dbtinction  between  the  natural  and 
tot&dfcjii  market  value  of  money  aa  purchased  by  eommoditiea* 
•iMMgr.         ^^^  j^  1^  sometlmea  said  that  the  value  of  money 
depends  oti  its  qurintity  and  rapidity  <tf  circuktion 
Gcmipared  to  the  quantity  of  goods  and  the  number  of 
times  they  ore  exchanged.     Thus  Mr.  J«  S.  Mill 
(Principles  of  Pol.  £con.  Book  iii.  Chap.  viii.  §  8) 
says:  ^*If  we  assume  the  quantity  of  goods  on  sde, 
and  the  number  of  times  those  goods  are  resold,  to 
be  fixed  quantities,  die  value  of  money  will  depend 
upon  its  quanti^,  together  with  the  average  number 
I  of  times  Uiat  each  piece  changes  hands  in  the  pro- 

cess. The  whole  of  the  goods  sold  (counting  each 
resale  of  the  same  goods  as  so  much  added  to  the 
goods)  have  been  exchanged  for  the  whole  of  the 
money,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  purchases  made 
on  the  average  by  each  piece.  Consequently,  the 
amount  of  goods  and  of  transactions  being  the  some, 
the  value  of  money  is  inversely  as  its  quantity  multi- 
plied by  what  is  Called  the  rapidity  of  curculation. 
And  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation  is  equal 
to  the  money  value  of  all  the  goods  sold,  divided 
by  the  number  which  expresses  the  rapidity  of  circu- 
lation/' 

57.  But  this  in  reality  tells  us  nothing.  It  ex- 
presses accurately  in  general  terms  the  result  of 
exchanges,  taking  the  natural  value  and  market  value 
of  money  together;  it  is  a  description  of  the  relations 
of  money  to  goods  in  terms  of  second  intention,  just 
like  that  description  of  exchanges  between  commo- 
dities which  consists  in  saying  that  supply  will  be 
equal  to  demand  and  demand  to  supply;  and,  as* such 
a  description,  it  is  by  no  means  without  value.    But 
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it  niltliw  taUt  ut  the  craao  of  variatiQii  ia  the  tiIm  bma 
of  monflyi  nor  unilyMi  that  viIim  into  tiia  domoiite  ^tH* 
In  whioh  the  viriAtions  iriia.  The  dbtinetkm  wUeb  aJlTH 
it  talni  in  Tiluei  between  the  quantity  of  gooda  and 
number  of  exchangiesi  and  between  die  quantity  of 
money  and  number  of  purohaaesi  is  not  a  distincdon 
into  dements  of  value  essential  to  a  knowledge  of  its 
variations.  For  this  purpose,  those  elements  must 
be  distmguished  in  which  the  variations  exclusively 
arise*  ^ 

58«  A  statement  like  the  one  quoted  may  have 
great  value  in  fixing  our  general  prelimmary  con* 
ceptions  of  the  obJect*matter  in  question;  but  it  has 
no  value  as  an;  analysis  of  it  It  comes  merely  to 
sayingi  that  the  money  and  its  circulation  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  goods  and  their  circulation^  with 
the  additioUi  that  the  proportion  between  money  and 
its  circulation  need  not  be  the  same  as  the  propor- 
tion between  goods  and  their  circulation.  Or,  to  put 
it  in  another  shape,  starting  with  the  same  assump- 
tion as  Mr.  Mill,  if  the  quantity  of  goods  and  the 
number  of  times  they  are  resold  are  assumed  to  be 
fixed,  then  the  value  of  the  money  as  a  iohok^  the 
value  of  the  whole  quantity  used,  will  be  greater  or 
less  according  as  the  same  pieces  are  used  less  or 
more  frequently.  But  it  is  not  the  value  of  the 
money  as  a  whole  which  it  is  essential  to  know;  in 
fact  we  be^n  with  assuming  it,  since  it  must  be  equal 
to  that  of  the  goods  which  it  purchases;  it  is  the 
value  of  the  particular  portions,  or  coins,  which  com* 
pose  it;  and  of  these  values  we  certainly  want  to 
know  more  than  that  they  will  be  greater  or  less 
according  as  the  whole  value,  of  which  they  are 
parts,  increases  or  diminishes.    Prices  of  particular 
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BooKiL  goodti  and  values  of  particular  portions  of  mxmey^ 
^^  *  have  no  dependence  upon  the  proportion  between 
money  and  its  circulation  compared' to  goods  and 
their  circulation.  It  is  true  that,  if  prices  rise,  goods 
and  their  circulation  remaining  the  same,  the  money 
employed  must  have  been  increased  either  in  circu* 
lation^  or  in  quantity,  or  in  both ;  and  that  if  they 
fiill,  under  the  same  supposition^  the  money  must 
have  been  decreased  either  in  circulation,  or  in  quan- 
tity, or  in  both.  But  this  variation  begins  in  the 
particular  prices,  not  in  the  relations  which  express 
their  total  results;  these  results  so  expressed  are 
general  truths  which  hold  good  whatever  the  par« 
ticular  values  may  be.  . 

59.  What,  then,  is  the  distinction  indicating  the 
elements  of  value  in  which  the  variations  originate? 
That  between  the  part  of  it  determined  by  its  natural 
rate  aiid  the  part  added  to  or  subtracted  from  this 
by  oscillations  in  the  market  rate.  Here  at  last  we 
are  on  firm  ground.  The  natural  value  of  money 
is  determined  by  its  permanent  cost  of  production 
as  compared  to  the  permanent  cost  of  production  of 
each  of  the  various  commodities  which  it  purchases. 
'When  its  cost  of  production  decreases,  a  greater  quan« 
tity  will  be.  produced  from  the  mines,  the  value  of 
each  portion  of  it  will  fall,  and  the  prices  of  all  other 
commodities  will  rise,  supposing  no  change  to  have 
taken  place  in  their  cost  of  production.  Where  money 
is  the  cheapest  to  produce,  there  it  will  be  the  most 
plentiful;  it  is  not  cheap  because  it  is  plentiful,  but 
plentiful  because  it  is  cheap;  those  countries  are  the 
first  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  increased  supply  which 
are  in  most  complete  communication  with  the  couii* 
tries  which  produce  it;  prices  being  highest  at  the 
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mine'finoiMli.  Thenoe  it  drcaktes  through  the  world 
ftt  lurge^  raismg  prices  in  all  places  where  goods  or 
services  are  exchanged  for  it,  until,  as  is  said,  it  ^per^ 
meates  all  the  channels  of  trade/  The  full  effects  qt 
a  large  discovery  of  gold  will  not  be  felt  for  many 
years;  and  the  rise  of  prices  which  it  tends  to  cause 
may  of  course  be  counteracted  by  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  cheapness  of  production  of  the  com* 
modities  or  services  for  sale. 

60.  From  the  effects  of  such  additional  produc- 
tion of  gold  there  is  no  escape.  Since  it  is  the  uni- 
versal purchaser,  and  the  remunerativeness  of  its 
production  depends  on  physical  causes,  namely,  the 
comparative  ease  with  which  it  can  be  produced,  it 
must  influence  the  prices  of  commodities,  whether 
the  holders  of  those  commodities  like  it  or  not,  whe- 
ther the  exchanges  of  commodities  between  them* 
selves  can  be  effected  better  or  worse  by  the  greater 
quantity  of  it  Particular  values  or  prices  do  not 
depend  upon  the  quantity  o£  money  compared  to  the 
work  which  the  money  has  to  do,  the  interchanges 
of  commodities  which  it  has  to  effect.  This  is  the 
value»in-use  of  money,  its  general  U,  as  explained 
in  par.  5.  The  briskness  of  this  interchange  has  no 
eausal  influence  on  prices;  if  it  increases,  more  money 
or  a  greater  use  of  the  same  money,  will  be.  required, 
but  at  the  prices  fixed  by  the  relative  cost  of  pro^ 
ductiou  of  the  money  and  of  the  various  commodities. 
Were  prices  fixed  by  the  quantity  of  money  compared 
to  the  work  which  it  has  to  do,  namely,  the  inter* 
change  of  commodities,  we  should  then  require  to  be 
told  how,  or  by  whom,  this  work  is  estimated  and  a 
certain  quantity  of  money  destined  to  perform  it 

61.  But  whence  spring  the  oscillations  about  this 
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Book  It     natiural  value  of  moneji  which  together  with  it  con* 

*      stitute  its  market  value?.   It  is  clear  that  they  do 

flttttUj^   not  spring  from  any  fluctuation  in  the  demand  for 
money,  except  so  far  as  that  demand  is  made  effident 
by  the  possession  of  commodities  wherewith  to  pur* 
chase  it.     Money  behig  the  universal  purchaser,  all 
men  everywhere  wish  for  it,  and  ^  the  more  they  have 
the  more  they  want'     For  the  same  reason  they 
cannot  spring  from  the  supply  of  money  at  any  par* 
ticular  time  or  place  being  in  excess  or  defect.  .  It 
never  is  in  excess  or  defect,  comi)su*od  to  the  eflicient 
demand;  it  is  at  once  supplied,  at  exbting  prices,  to 
all  who  have  commodities  to  give  for  it     It  remains, 
therefore,  that  the  oscillations  in  its  market  value 
depend  either  \\\\on  those  toiujiorary  variations  in  its 
cost  of  production  which  originate  in  the  process  of 
production  itself  or  upon  the  variations  in  market 
value,  from  time  to  time  and  place  to  place,  of  the 
various  commodities  which  it  purchases,  upon  which  . 
depend  the  varjnng  number  and  amount  of  exchanges 
which  it  is  required  to  perform.     Now  the  tempor- 
ary variations  in  the  cost  of  production  of  money  are 
clearly  -a  cause  of  oscillations  about  the  permanent 
value  fixed  by  its  permanent  cost  of  production;  but 
the  other  source  of  variation  now  supposed  will  be 
found  to  have  been  already  disposed  of,  in  principle 
at  least,  in  the  remarks  made  about  its  natural  value. 
6t.  Let  us  then  leave  apart  the  temporary  changes 
in  the  cost  of  production  of  money,  as  being  an  ele*  ' 
mcnt  which  is  undisputed  in  its  market  value,  and 
turn  to  those  changes  which  arise  in  the  varying  mar* 
ket  value  of  different  commodities,  and  consequently 
var)'ing  number  and  amount  of  the  exchanges  which 
money  is  required  to  perform.  If  any  particular  com* 
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modify  it  in  great  demimd  compored  to  its  pRoent  g^ 
•a^7, 10  that  a  great  number  of  exdianges  are  set 
on  foot  by  stimulated  productioD,  its  market  value 
will  be  high^  the  value  of  money  purcha^n^  it  loir, 
that  iS|  it  will  command  a  high  price;  if  in  abundant 
supply  but  small  demand,  its  price  will  be  low,  the 
money  purchasing  it  will  have  a  raised  value.  But 
these  variations  in  the  value,  of  money  are  variations 
in  it  as  the  measure  and  medium  of  exchangesi  and 
not  in  its  market  value,  as  a  commodity  having  ex* 
change  \*alue  itseli^  because  they  are  changes  which 
money  shares  Mrith  all  commoditiesi  except  only  those 
in  which  the  change  has  arisen,  and  because  by  the 
market  vslue  of  any  commodity  must  be  meant  its 
vtiltio  against  all  other  conunodities  as  a  whole,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  its  natural  value.  Changes  in  the 
market  value  of  money,  therefore,  con  arise  only  from 
temporary  changes  in  its  cost  of  production,  and  not 
from  changes  either  in  the  cost  of  production,  or  in 
the  market  value,  of  commodities,  by  which  some  are 
affected  and  not  alL  The  natural  value  of  money, 
just  like  the  natural  value  of  other  commodities,  is 
fixed  by.  its  permanent  cost  of  production  relatively 
to  theirs,  and  its  niarket  value  by  temporary  changes 
in  that  cost  relatively  to  temporary  changes  in  theirs, 
taken  OS  a  whole.  But  the  changes  in  price  which 
come  from  increased  or  diminished  cost  of  produc- 
tion, increased  or  diminished  supply  or  demand,  of 
particular  commodities,  producing  changes  in  the 
nuihber  and  amount  of  exchanges  to  be  performed, 
ore  not  changes  in  the  market  value  of  money,  but 
only  in  the  value  of  some  goods  in  other  goods  ex* 
pressed  by  money.  In  the  money  market  however 
the  case  is  different;  tliere  the  marketvalue  of  money 
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jtooKit     means  the  value,  not  of  money,  but  of  its  use  for  a 
— '      celiain  time,  that  is,  the  rate  of  interest 
BM^kfit         63.  But  the  question  may  be  asked,  Since  numey 
measures  values  and  effects  exchanges  between  com* 
modities  only  by  being  itself  exchanged  against  thenii 
portion  for  portion,  bow  can  a  change  in  price  be  a 
change  only  in  the  value  of  commodities  in  commo- 
dities expressed  by  money,  without  being  at  the  same 
time  a  change  in  the  value  of  the  money  itself?    The 
answer  to  this  question  brings  us  to  the  very  knot 
of  the  difficulty,  if  difficulty  there  be,  the  turning 
point  of  the  connection  between  money  as  a  commo- 
dity and  money  as  the  measure  and  medium  of  ex- 
change, between  money  in  the  goods  market,  where 
it  has  value,  and  money  in  the  currency  market,  where 
it  has  price.     It  will  be  seen  that  two  functions  of 
money  are  inseparably  involved  in  every  single  act 
of  exchange,  the  act  being  indeed  empirically  indi- 
visible, but  logically  distinguisha:ble  info  its  two  ele- 
ments and  two  functions ;  in  treating  which,  there- 
fore, the  metaphysical  conception  of  elements  only 
logically  distinguishable  is  the  only  available  instru- 
ment. 

64.  Gold  is  one  of  those  commodities  which  arc 
capable  of  indefinite  further  production  by  a  corre- 
sponding additional  employment  of  labour  and  capital, 
commodities  in  which  the  market  value  is  clearly 
distinguishable  from  the  natural.  Now  just  as  the 
value -in -use  of  commodities,  wliose  D  consists  in 
scarcity  alone,  must  be  measured  by  the  purchaser  . 
against  the  value-in- use  of  reproducible  commodities, 
before  their  exchange  value  can  be  estimated  by  him 
in  money;  for  before  he  knows  how  much  money  he- 
is  willing,  to  give  for  them  he  must  settle  how  much 
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of  rqprodocible  commoditioi  he  is  willing  to  forego     ^^Jf* 
in  oonBequence ;  so  the  cost  of  production  of  gold        — * 
determines  the  value  of  all  the  other  forms  of  cur-   ■niriiMi 
rcncy  which  represent  a  determinate  amount  of  it        ^  "^* 
The  value  of  coin^  notes,  and  bilhs  is  the  value  of  the 
bullion  which  they  contain  or  represent,  nunus  the 
debasement  or  depreciation  to  which  they  are  liable. 
A  change  in  their  vulue  is  a  change  in  their  price, 
that  is,  in  their  value  as  against  bullion,  and  not  in 
their  visJue  as  against  commodities.     The  basb  of 
value  in  all  of  them  is  the  value  of  bullion  as  against 
other  reproducible  commodities.    But  their  quantity 
is  indefinite  and  inexhaustible,  at  least  it  is  restricted 
only  by  the  limits  of  credit    ^^'hen  conunbdities  are 
in  existence,  and  require  to  be  exchanged,  money  can 
be  and  is  created  at  once  and  to  any  amount  to  effect 
the  exchange,  and  b  again  destroyed  at  the  close  of 
the  whole  transaction.    But  the  value  of  the  portions 
of  money  thus  created  b  fixed,  by  the  existing  value 
of  bullion  together  with  the  debasement  or  depre* 
ciation,  if  any,  of  the  coin  or  {mper  representing  it. 
Abstracting  from  this  latter  source  of  variation,  the 
value  of  money  is  the  viilue  of  bullion  in  reproducible 
couinuHVttton,  indopondont  of tlio  quantity  oftlio  money 
used,  or  fVcquoncy  of  its  use,  and  indD|)ondont  of  the 
quantity  of  goods  or  number  of  exchanges  between 
them.    And  this  viilue  it  is  which  b  said  to  remain 
unaltered,  when  the  value  of  jmrticular  commodities 
changes  %vithout  a  change  in  the  cost  of  producing 
the  single  commodity,  gold.    That  commodity  only, 
the  cost  of  whose  production  has  changed,  has  changed 
its  value  in  other  commodities,  and  in  gold  among 
the  rest;  the  value  of  gold  has  changed  only  in  rela- 
tion to  that  commodity.     The  labour  and  the  com« 
TOL.  n.  .  SB 
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^  ^^i.      modities  employed  as  caiutel  in  producing  it  are  the 

*       first  things  in  relation  to  which  it  changes  value ; 

i^tei^^  that  is,  it  is  a  change  in  value  between  commodities 
and  services^  before  it  is  a  change  in  money,  value ; 
or|  in  other  words,  it  is  a  change  in  value  of  a  com- 
modity in  commodities  and  serviccsi  expressed  in 
moncyi  quite  indo()cndentIy  of  the  circumstance  that 
gold  is  included  in  the  class  of  commoditicS|  as  against 
which  it  has  changed,  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
two  changes  are  equal  to  each  other  and  inseparable, 
being,  as  they  are,  two  functions  of  one  and  the  same 
act  of  exchange,  die  purchase  of  goods  or  of  services 
by  money.    When  any  commodity  varies  in  its  cost 
of  production  it  varies  in  market  value  against  all 
the  rest  which  have  not  changed;  the  change  in  mar- 
ket value  is  said  to  be  in  that  commodity  in  ^i^ch 
the  change  has  arisen,  or  in  which  the  cause  of  change 
lies.    When  gold  is  among  the  commodities  which 
have  not  changed,  in  the  case  supposed,  its  market 
value  has  not  changed,  notwithstanding  that  it  has 
become  mote  or  less  valuable  than  the  commodity 
which  has  changed.     The  change  is  common  to  it 
with  all  commodities  except  this  one,  and  its  changed 
value  is  a  measure  of  that  general  diange,  as  well 
as  a  change  in  its  own  value  against  that  particular 
commodity. 

65.  The  proposition  of  greatest  importance  which 
results  from  this  analysis,*  and  which  sums  it  up  in 
a  form  suitable  for  application  to  practice,  is  the  fol-  ' 
lowing:  the  money  which  is  imported  or  exported 
from  a  country,  e^tccpt  from  the  mines,  additions 
from  which  source  have  their  value  fixed  by  cost 
of  production,  that  is,  all  the  money  which  is  im« 
ported  or  exported  in  settlement  of  an  international 
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balancoi  has  no  efFect  upon  the  value  of  oommodides  ^j^ 
in  money,  or  of  money  in  ccmmioditiea.  Although  — ' 
when  imported  it  is  an  addition  to  the  quantity  of  anfaikj 
mcmey  in  die  country,  it  does  not  raise  prices,  but 
is  a  part  of  prices  Which-  have  been  alnmdy  nuscd, 
and  reused  not  by  an  addition  to  the  quantity  of 
money  in  the  country,  or  elsewhere,  but  cither  by 
an  increased  purchase  of  commodities  on  speculation, 
or  by  a  more  profitable  sale  of  commodities  already 
produced.  It  is  a  part  of  the  market  value  of  com* 
modities  in  other  commodities,  measured  by  money, 
not  of  commodities  generally  in  money  as  a  whole ; 
and  therefore  the  increased  or  diminished  quantity 
of  money  employed  in  the  exchange  of  these  com* 
modities  is  the  effect  of  dianges  in  value  between 
these  commodities  themselves,  but  not  the  cause  of 
future  changes  in  those  values. 

66.  It  may  seem  at  first  sight  that  the  amount 
of  money  which  will  be  paid  fi^m  abroad  for  any 
commodity  has  necessarily  one  part  of  it  fixed  by 
the  natural,  the  other  by  the  oscillations  in  market, 
value  of  money,  that  is,  by  the  plenty  or.  scarcity  of 
money  compared  to  commodities  generally.  But  that 
this  is  not  the  case  is  evident  from  the  account  given 
above,  par.  36,  of  the  Foreign  Exchanges.  Ready 
money  is  not  paid  firom  abroad,  as  it  is  or  may  bo 
paid  at  home,  for  commodities  as  they  are  bought; 
it  is  paid  in  the  form  of  private  credit  currency,  bills 
of  exchange,  which  are  balanced  agiunst  each  other, 
till  the  amount  on  one  side  exceeds  the  amount  on 
the  6ther  to  a  certain  extent  determined  by  what  is 
called  specie  point  on  either  iide;  iip  to  this  point, 
the  purchase  of  commodities  by  bills  of  exchange  is 
a  purchase  of  them  by  other  commodities,  not  by 
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^mk.     iiMmey.    And  hero  wo  mutt  advort  to  dlfCbronoott 
-^*     b^foro  abstracted  firomi  between  diffbront  kinds  of 

HMkii^tagit  currency;  not  however  differences  in  the  value  of 
different  kinds  of  currencyi  but  differences  in  their 
mode  of  operation.  The  use  of  private  credit  cuiv 
rency  in  settling  intehiational  accounts^  irrespective 
of  its  value  as  compared  to  ready  moncyi  enables,  us 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  that  part  of  interna* 
tlonal  purchases  which  is  paid  for  by  cbinmodities 
and  that  which  is  paid  for  by  money.  KoW|  since 
no  moneyi  as  distingtushed  from  private  credit  cur« 
renoy  and  from  commodities^  passes  between  any  two 
countries^  until  the  total  imports  differ  by  a  certain 
considerable  amount  from  the  total  exports,  there* 
fore  air  the  money  that  passes  in  settlement  of  such 
balances  is  a  part  of  the  wliole  (iayment  for  the  com* 
moditics  transfcrrcdi  and  moreover  a  part  which  does 
not  arise  except  in  consequence  of  a  difference  be* 
tween  supply  and  demand  of  particular  commoditieS| 
and  which  must  therefore  be  reckoned  to  belong 
wholly  to  differences  in  value  between  these  com* 
moditiesy  and  not  to  a  difference  in  value  between 
them  and  money. 

67.  That  the  foreign  pa3rments  which  are  made 
by  means  of  billsi  balancing  each  other  up  to  specie 
point  either  wayi  are  virtually  made  by  commodities 
and  not  by  money  might  be  shown  from  many  ap- 
proved authors  on  money  and  commerce.  I  will  how* 
ever  content  myself  with  the  following  citation  from 
Mr.  Wilson's  Capital/ Currency,  and  Bimkingi  p.  218. 
^^  Gold  is  a  commodity  whieh  is  imported,  like  other 
commodities,  only  when  it  offers  to  the  merchants 
the  greatest  inducements.  As  long  as  wool,  or  silk, 
or  tallow,  or  any  other  commodity  is  scarce  at  home, 
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and  o Art  a  profit  to  tmporti  no  moroKimt  will  Iray     Bma 
ballkmi  but  when  tho  stocks  of  all  other  oommodU     ^ 
ties  are  so  fiill,  that  the  prices  at  home  are  such  that  smU 
it  will  not  answer  the  purpose  .of  the  merchant  to 
Import  themi  then  he  has  recourse  to  bullion  as  the 
most  profitable  return    So  that  bullion  is  never  hn« 
ported  except  when  the  stocks  of  other  commodities 
are  brge,  and  their  relative  prices  in  this  country 
and  others  such  as  will  not  remunerate  the  importer. 
Then  bullion  is  taken  as  the  best  mode  of  balancing 
the  Exchanges*** 

68,  To  turn  the  maiter  rounds  we  may  abstract 
entirelyi  in  considering  the  causes  and  the  effbcts  of 
variation  in  pricesi  ft^  the  quantity  of  money  as 
compared  to  the  quantity  of  commodities  and  number 
of  exchatagesi  because  variations  in  quantity  of  money, 
from  time  to  time  applicable*  in  the  world  to  pur» 
|K)6e8  of  exchangCi  are  variations  which  affect  equally 
all  commodities  and  services  alike.  And  the  case 
of  money  imported  or  exported,  as  payment  of  an 
international  balancCi  has  been  shown  to  be  no  ex* 
ception  to  this  rule.  Those  changes  of  price  and  of 
value,-  which  accompany  such  import  or  export,  are 
not  caused  by  it;  and  the  effects  also  which  follow 
those  changes  are  caused  by  the  changes  themselves, 
and  not  by  the  greater  or  less  abundance  of  money 
which  accompanies  them^  Just  as  Mr.  Tooke  and 
Mr.  Fullarton  (see  the  latter^s  Regulation  of  Cur- 
rencies, Chap.  iii.  p.  67  et  seqq.,  2nd  edit)  nudn- 
tained  that  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  issuds  of 
convertible  notes  has  no  effect  on  prices,  but  is  caused 
by  an  increase  or  decrease  of  business,  or  by  a  rise  or 
ML  of  prices,  so  here  the  same  is  maintained  bf  all 
currency  whatever,  exceptan additional  supply  from 
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^^^     the  minet.    Fori  if  we  suppose  an  additioiud  iitae 
r^*      of  paper  money^  or  inconvertible  notes,  the  rise  of 

^f^i^fit  prices  from  this  cause  will  be  solely  due  to  deprecia- 
tion, will  come  out  of  the  diminished  value  of  the 
paper  as  compared  with  currency  in  other  forms, 
and  not  out  of  a  diminution  of  the  value  of  money 
a3  compared  with  commodities.  There  is  however 
one  way,  one  channel,  through  which  the  money  im- 
ported or  exported  in  payment  of  international  bal- 
ances affects  mdirectly  the  prices  of  commodities,  a 
way  which  will  presently  be  mentioned,  land  which 
forms  the  common  element  connecting  the  function 
of  money  purchasing  commodities  or  services  in  the 
goods  market  with  that  of  money  purchasing  debts 
or  securities  in  the  money  market 

6g.  Abstracting  however  for  the  present  from 
this  influence,  the  causes  which  govern  the  market 
values  or  prices  of  commodities  may  be*  classed  under  * 
two  heads.  The  first  consists  of  the  relative  quan- 
tities of  commodities,  expressed  by  their*  relative 
prices,  existing  at  any  one  time;  and  the  second  of 
the  speculative  purchases  aiid  speculative  production 
of  commodities,  induced  by  a  more  or  less  accurate 
calculation  of  profits,  and  a  greater  or  less  prudence 
in  speculating,  upon  a  consideratioii  of  those  quan- 
tities and  prices.  The  quantities  and  prices  of  com- 
modities, at  the  end  of  any  one  period,  are  the  result 
of  the  speculation  founded  on  the  knowledge  of  the 
corresponding  quantities  and  prices  at  the  beginning 
of  it;  and  these  quantities  and  prices  are  again  the 
foundation  of  the  speculation  for  the  next  peri6d. 
Quantities  and  prices  of  commodities  are  first  the 
condition  of  speculation,  then  the  result  of  the  specu- 
lation superinduced  upon  those  quantities  and  prices 
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iduch  were  its  eonditipn.    Thoag^yaiTiiigofooiine     Bowa 
firom  period  to  period^  they  are  relatively  to  speea*     ^^* 
lation  the  known  or  fixed  dement,  while  speeolatioQ  smLiii^ 
is  the  variable  elementi  in  the  production  of  the       '*'*^ 
quantities  and  prices  of  commodities  which  result 
from  both  together. 

70,  Now  there  are  many,  causes  which  operate 
primarily  only  on  the  first  of  these  two  elements, 
on  the  quantiti^  and  prices  of  commoditi^Si  as  the 
condition  of  further  speculation.  Many  of  these  are 
most  important^  such  for  instance  as  good  or  bad 
seasons,  the  immense  importance  of  which  in  affSsct- 
ing  food,  an  article  of  prime  necessity,  was  so  clearly  . 
shown  by  Mr.  Tooke  in  his  History  of  Prices.  War, 
new  discoveries  whether  of  materials  or  of  markets, 
fiew  inventions  in  manufacture  or  means  of  transport, 
any  new  direction  given  to  industry  by  change  of 
fashions  or  tastes,  losses  by  accident  or.  by  frauds 
are  among  the  causes  which  directly  affect  prices  and 
quantities  of  commodities,  to  which  all  further  spe* 
culation  must  conform.  They  are  in  the  position  of 
conditions  extraneous  to  the  art  of  political  economy, 
which  as  an  art  is  properly  restricted  to  the  task  of 
accommodating  itself  to  such  circumstances,  and  to 
the  state  of  prices  which  are  their  result.  The  logic 
of  the  subject  at  least  has  nothing  further  to  do  with 
them;  speculation  is  the  thread  which  it  has  to  follow. 

71.  Accordingly  it  may  be  said  that  future  prices 
depend  upon  the  amount  and  direction  of  specula- 
tion<  and  that  speculation  depends  upon  two  things, 
first,  the  amount  and  kind  of  capital  invested,  se* 
cond,  the  prudence  or  imprudence  of  the  investment, 
which  however  can  only  be  tested  by  the  result.  But 
here  arises  the  distinction  which  carries  Us  over  into 
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^  the  next  branch  of  the  sutgect  The  amount  of  the 
r^V  capital  invested  by  an  individual  industriafiat  is  not 
•yfaj^y  limited  by  the  gross  profits  or  total  income  which 
he  has  already  realised.  He  can  raise  money  which 
will  purchase  capital,  by  pledging  his  expectations 
of  future  profits;  and  those  to  whom  these  pledges 
or  securities  are  given  may  themselves  riuse  money 
upon  them,  on  the  expectation,  afforded  by  the  Secu- 
rities^ that  they  will  be  repaid  by  the  original  issuer, 
according  to  the  description  given  in  par.  1 8.  There 
is  a  vast  amount  of  material  capital  existing  in  the 
world,  which  has  been  produced  only  on  the  prospect 
of  this  demand  for  it  existing. 

72.  When  any  one  cniploj^s  as  capital  materials 
or  instruments  purchased  by  tlie  commodities  which 
he  has  already  produced,  the  capital  which  he  em* 
plo3^s  is  his  own,  but  the  moment  that  he  employs 
as  capital  commodities  purchased  by  his  expectations 
of  future  profits,  although  these  profits  vnll  be  as 
much  his  own  as  those  already  realised,  yet  he  no* 
cessairily  procures  them  from  the  mass  of  capital  just 
spoken  o^  which  has  been  produced  in  prospect  of  a 
demand  for  it  arising.    The  capital  which  he  employs 
belongs  to  some  other  person,  and  he  borrows  it,  or 
buys  the  use  of  it  by  incurring  a  debt    The  line  be- 
tween  an  industrialist's  realised  profits  and  expected 
profits,  employed  as  capital,  coincides  exactly  with  the 
line  between  his  own  and  his  borrowed  capital.   Not, 
of  course,  that  he  borrows  the  capital,  which  exists  for 
the  most  part  only  in  a  purchasable  not  in  a  loanable 
form,  but  he  borrows  money  and  with  it  buys  the 
capital.  Just  as  a  hatter  sells  hats  for  motiey  and  with 
the  money  buys  shoes,  so  the  industrialist  sells  se* 
curitics  for  money  and  with  the  money  buys  capital. 
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73.  Whence  comes  tlie  money,  and  to  wbam  does      ^m^ 
it  belcogf    The  money  is  an  accmnulation  of  lesl       r^' 
rights  to  commodities  end  services,  but  existing  for   9^^ 
the  most  part  in  the  form  of  private  credit  correncjr, 
just  as  the  security  does  with  which  it  is  bbught.  The 
difference  is,  that  the  security  must  be  private  credit 
currency,  but  the  money  may  be  currency  of  any  kind. 
And  the  money  belongs  to  private  monied  capitalists, 
to  bankeirs,  and  to  bill  brokers,  who  are  the  owners  of 
money  which  is  intended  to  be  employed  in  the  pur- 
chase of  securities,  that'  is,  employed  in  the  money 
market.     The  mode  in  which  these  accumulations 
are  formed,  and  the  processes  by  which  they  are  em« 
ployed  in  the  purchase  of  securities,  fall  properly 
under  the  third  head  of  the  enquiry. 

74*  Dut  how  does  this  money,  these  rights  to 
commodities  and  services,  come  to  be  accumulated, 
and  are  they  real  Values  and  real  wealth?  They  cer- 
tainly ore  real  values  and  real  wealth,  and  they  are 
accumulated  just  in  the  saiue  way  and  from  the  same 
causes  >vhich  lead  to  the  accumulation  of  the  capital 
which  they  purchase.  They  are  accumulated  in 
consequence  of  the  expectation  that  there  will  be  a 
demand  for  tiiem,  a  demand  for  money  in  the  money 
market.  The  corresponding  truth  to  this  was  sho>vn, 
in  §  95.  59  and  94,  with  respect  to  accumulations  of 
capital;  the  same  holds  good  vnth  respect  to  money. 

75.  Three  things  are  requisite  to  exchanges  of 
credit  for  capital,  namely,  credit,  money,  and  capital. 
The  money  is  the  medium  and  measure  of  exchange 
in  this  case,  just  as  much  as  in  the  case  of  exchanges 
of  commodities;  and  in  b6th  cases  alike  the  exchange 
is  eitocted  only  by  money  being  exchanged  first  for 
one  and  then  for  Uio  other,  as  if  it  ^vere,  what  indeed  . 
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^21^  it  18,  aii  independent  and  separate  o(Hnmodit7«  A 
T^ '  detraction  of  any  one  of  the  three  members  of  the 
—'*-^  exchange  is  a  loss  of  market  for  the  other  two^  and 
consequently  a  loss  of  value  until  a  new  market  is 
found.  Not  only  the  loss  of  credit  by  industrialists 
is  a  destruction  of  values  and  of  wealth,  but  also  a 
loss  of  banker's  money  is  so.  It  equally  destroys  the 
market  for  the  capitaL  Being  therefore  a  real  right 
to  commodities  and  serviceS|  banker's  money  b  real 
value  and  real  wealth. 

76.  This  being  premised,  what  is  the  effect  of  an 
import  or  export  of  money  as  the  balance  of  inter* 
national  transactions?  It  is  only  imported  or  ex- 
ported in  the  form  of  bullion,  or  coin  at  bullion 
value;  and  it  is  only  imported  or  exported  inMead  of 
commodities,  being  less  profitable  than  they  would 
be  in  other  circumstances,  but  more  profitable  as  cir- 
cumstances actually  are.  When  imported  it  shows 
that  there  is  already  an  abundance  of  commodities 
in  the  country,  for  otherwise  commodities  would  come, 
and  not  bullion ;  bullion  being  a  commodity  which 
brings  no.profit  in  the  goods  market  (§  95.  76).  Now 
if  commodities  came,  they  would  go  to  increase 
the  general  fund  of  capital,  to  which  that  also  be- 
longs which  is  purchased  by  borrowed  money;  but 
when  bullion  comes,  it  increases  the  fund  of  money 
which  purchases  those,  commodities,  and  which  is  it- 
self in  turn  purchased  by  securities.  It  increases  the 
supply  of  money  in  the  money  market,  instead  oi 
the  supply  of  commodities,  or  of  moneyi  in  the  goods 
market 

77.  In  the  money  market  it  tends  t6  lower  the 
rate  of  interest,  and  thus  facilitates  si^eculation  with 
borrowed  capital.     It  has  therefore  a  direct  influence 
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on  ipeenkikM^  matmng  ^  bmbil 

OB  prioei^  by  tlie  demaiid  for  oominodities  pr^  — ' 

by  tlmt  JncreMe  of  qiecnlfttion.  jbtLii^ 

78.  Sunikriy,  an  export  of  biillion  diminirfien  qie-        """^ 
coh^oo  by  rmisiiig  the  rate  of  interest,  and  through 
diminished  apeculation  tends  to   lower  prices,  by 
lowering  the  demand  for  commodities  to  be  used  as 
capital 

79.  To  return  then  to  our  thesis, — all  prices 
depend  <m  q>eculati<m,  and  not  on  the  quantity  of 
money;  but  there  is  one  mode  in  which  a  change  in 
the  quantity  of  numey, — namely,  an  import  or  ex- 
port in  payment  of  an  international  balance,— <^)erates 
upon  prices,  namely,  by  operating  firsc  upon  specu- 
lation. 

80.  The  double  function  of  bullion,  imputed  or 
exported  in  payment  of  an  international  balance,  b 
therefore  the  joint,  or  connecting  link,  between  the 
goods  market  and  the  money  market,  and  between 
the  ccMrresponding  functions  6i  money. 

V. 

81.  The  examination  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
money  market,  and  of  the  price  paid  for  the  use  of 
naoney,  or  rate  of  interest,  is  the  third  branch  of  the 
enquiry,  and  will  complete  the  whole  subject.  It 
was  said  in  par.  37,  that  the  bullion  exported  or 
imported  was  the  balance  of  indebtedness  between 
two  nations  on  all  transactions  between  them.  What 
kmds  of  transactions  are  included  in  this  phrase? 
Wot  only  exchange  of  goods,  but  also  such  accounU 
•«  the  following: 

Services,  such  as  freight,  and  other  carriage 
^f  goods. 
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1^  Fweign  Government  Stock, 

r^  *  Shores  in  foreign  industrial  enterpriseSi 

*^    JJI?*  Sul>HidicS|  and  Government  Loonsi 

Tributes, 

Expenses  oftraveUers  and  employ^ 
In  the  ease  of  stock,  shares,  subsidies,  and  loans,  the 
entire  principal  sums  go  out  of  the  country,  and 
only  the  securities  and  dividends  come  back  in  return. 
Tributes,  travellers^  and  employes'  expenses,  and  ser- 
vices,  go  out  of  the  country  without  any  return  in 
the  shape  of  money;  the  services  performed  are  the 
return  for  them,  just  as  goods  are  in  the  case  of  a 
purchase  and  sale  of  goods.  These  are  therefore 
cases  of  transactions  belonging  to  the  goods  market, 
where  money  purchases  commodities  or  services.  That 
the  commodity  is  an  interest-  or  dividend-lx^aring 
security,  in  some  cases,  makes  no  diflVrciicc  in  the 
nature  of  the  transactions.  The  interest  or  dividends 
when  paid  are  piirt  of  the  commodity  received  in 
exchange.  The  rate  of  interest  is  another  question, 
and  tlie  only  part  of  these  transactions  which  belongs 
to  the  money  market. 

8a.  The  same  distinction*  must  be  taken  in  corre- 
8iK>nding  trtuisactions  at  home.  Stock  and  shares 
arc  bought  in  Uie  market  for  money,  and  tlieso  are 
dealings  in  commodities  of  a  certain  khid.  The  valiio 
of  these  commodities  depends  upon  the  rote  of  inter- 
est, but  this  rate  itself  is  the  only  thing  which  pro* 
perly  belongs  to  the  money  market  So  also  in  what 
is  called  by  Mr.  Macleod  Mercantile  Credit,  where 
bills  of  exchange  or  cheques  upon  bank  deposits  are 
given  by  one  merchant  to  another.  These  are  ad*, 
vances  of  money,  but  the  equivalent  for  them  consists 
in  the  commodities  or  services  rende)red  in  return. 
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No  money  is  paid  finr  the  use  ctmofoey^  the  ue  of 
monqr  is  not  bought  by  interest  or  by  disconnti  until 
the  biUs  are  disooonted  by  a  banker.  Then  first  thqr 
enter  the  money  market 

83,  In  both  foreign  and  home  dealings  in  stocki 
shares,  bilhs  and  chequeS|  that  part  of  the  transae* 
tionsi  in  which  they  are  exchanges  of  ccmmodities 
for  moneyi  and  in  which  they  depend  upon  the  rate 
of  interest,  must  be  dbtbguished  bom  that  other 
party  in  which  they  not  only  depend  upon,  but  also 
in  turn  themselves  influence,  the  current  rate  of  in- 
terest, or  price  of  the  use  of  money  for  a  certain  time. 
The  foreign  exchanges  were  said,  in  par.  48,  to  be- 
long to  all  three  markets,  or  functions  of  money; 
their  place  in  the  currency  market  was  there  ex- 
plained; their,  place  in  the  money  market  depends 
U|>on  the  interest  or  discount  with  which  the  bills 
are  oi^iginally  purchased;  and  their  jKisitition  in  the 
goods  market  is  now  clear,  for  not  only  is  the  ex- 
change of  bills  virtually  an  exchange  of  commodities 
(l>ar.  67),  but  the  bills  themseh*es  are  a  new  kind  of 
commodities,  bought  and  sold  for  the  sake  of  the 
diflTereiice  in  their  value  at  different  places,  at  what- 
ever rate  they  may  have  been  originally  discounted. 
To  this  Amctiou  of  bills  belong  all  the  o|)eration8 
inohulod  in  what  is  known  as  the  Arbitration  of 
E.\olianges,  o|>erations  which  are  therefore  excludeil 
from  the  examination  of  the  money  market  strictly 
so  called. 

84.  The  first  question  with  regard  to  the  rate  of 
interest  arises  from  the  distinction  between  natural 
and  market  value.  Interest  has  no  natural  rate  in 
the  same. sense  as  commodities  indefinitely  producible 
have.  It  has  an  average  rate,  about  which  its  market 
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n.     rata  oscillates;  but  this  b  not  a  natural  rata  in  the 
strict  sensci  since  it  is  not  referable  to  any  causa 
bejrond  the  supply  and  demand  itself.    The  average 
rate  is  an  inferred  resulti  deducible  firom  the  fluctu* 
ating  market  rat0|  not  an  element  contributing  to 
cause  those  fluctuations.    We  cannot  therefore  begin 
with  dctonnitiing  the  average  rate,  but  must  wait 
till  the  market  rate  and  its  fluctuations  are  at  least 
to  some  extent  dctcrmincdi  before  asking  what  tlie 
average  rate  may  be.     But  this  market  rate  has 
limitSi  one  of  which  is  fixed  by  other  circumstoncesi 
arising  in  another  market,  ndmclyi  the  goods  market 
Its  maximum  is  fixed  by  the  rate  of  profits.    The 
profits  exiKscted  in  particular  enterprises  fix  the  maxi* 
mum  which  itm  be  paid  by  the  borrowers^  for  the 
purpose  of  those  enterprises.    (See  §  95.  6i).    Since 
the  profits  in  dificrent  trades,  and  in  the  same  at 
difierent  times,  vary  considerably,  the  maximum  of 
the  rate  of  interest  will  vary  likewise.  The  minimunii 
on  the  other  hand,  depends  entirely  on  the  reward 
which  o>vncrs  of  money  will  bo  content  with,  rather 
than  either  wait  for  better  times,  or  spend  the  money 
OS  revenue,  or  employ  it  themselves  in  trade.  . 

85.  The  limits  of  the  rata  of  interest  leave  a  wide 
scope  for  fluctua.tions,  which  arise  firom  the  supply 
and  demand  of  money  at  different  times,  in  diffeitent 
enterprises,  and  are  reacted  on  again  by  the  rate  itsell^ 
there  being  possibly  a  supply  or  a  demand  for  money 
at  one  rate,  when  there  is  no  supply,  or  no  demand, 
at  another  rate)  just  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  goods. 
The  other  cause  t)f  fluctuation  is  the  confidence  felt 
in  the  borrowers  generally,  or  in  the  different  de« 
grees  of  risk  to  which  different  enterprises  are  ex- 
posed,  or  the  same  at  different  times. 
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86.  Within  the  limits  which  may  be  regerded     ^^ 
M  the  pre*existiiig  ccmditiona  of  interest  at  dl,  the       ~* 
fluctuations  owing  to  supply  and  demand  staikl  to  •"^y 
those  owing  to  different  degrees  of  confidence  in  bor- 
rowers as  the  natural  value  of  commodities  stands  to 

the  causes  which  produce  the  oscillations  in  market 
value.  It  is  the  supply  and  demand  of  money  to  bo 
lout  and  borrowed  which  must  be  first  considered* 
The  quaittity  of  money  sup|>lied  agaiuHt  the  quantity 
demanded-— this  must  be  broken  up  by  analysisi  re- 
ferred to  human  motives,  before  it  can  be  understood. 
The  rate  of  interest  is  not  ultimately  determined  by 
these  quAntitieSi  but  by  the  causes  which  determine 
them. 

87.  What  then  is  interest,  and  for  what  is  it  paid? 
Mr.  Tooke  well  calls  it  the  ^*net  profits  of  capital.*' 
It  is  analogous  to  wages  so  &r  as  it  is  distinguished 
from  profits  in  being  fixed  beforehand;  profits  being 
the  uncert(dn  residuum  of  total  income  or  gross  pro* 
fitS|  when  all  fixed  charges  are  paid.  But  it  is  dif* 
fcrent  from  wages  in  bemg  paid,  not  for  (x^rsonal  ' 
services,  but  for  the  services  of  the  money.  It  is 
therefore  more  strictly  analogous  to  rent,  in  the  wide 
sense  of  the  term;  for  rent  is  the  sum  paid  for  the 
use  of  goods,  snd  hiterest  the  sum  paid  for  the  use 
of  money.  (See  §  OS.  41).  Deducting  then  from^ ' 
gtou  profits,  first,  the  fixed  sum  for  wages,  secondly, 
the  fixed  sum  for  rent,  thirdly,  the  uncertain  sum 
for  labour  of  superintendence  and  insurance  against 
losses,  which  uncertain  sum. is  the  residuum  called 
net  profits,  the  fixed  sum  for  the  use  of  money  is 
what  remains  under  the  name  of  Interest;  and,  being 
fixed,  it  is  of  course  paid  before  the  residuum  w  net 
profit  is  paid,  but  is  fi.Ked  by  a  previous  calcdation. 
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^okr.  cm  the  part  of  the  induBtrtaliBti  of  what  both  groM 
r~  *  and  net  profits  may  be  expected  to  be. 
*2ff£b^  o  88.  Though  the  freedom  .from  risk  at  well  at 
from  trouble  of  superintendence  is  what  distinguishes 
the  interest  from  the  net  profits  of  moneyi  it  is  not 
possible  to  escape  all  risk  in  loans  of  money,  how- 
ever safe  J  but  there  is  a  great  protection,  in  the  net 
profits  having  to  bear  that  risk  in  the  first  instance, 
even  to  their  whole  extent.  Hence  those  alone  are 
contented  with  pure  interest  for  their  money  who 
wish  or  are  compelled  to  incur  the  minimum  c^risk; 
such  as  trustees,  for  instance,  and  those  persons,  both 
private  capitalists  and  bankers,  who  wish  to  have 
their  surplus  capital  invested  at  interest,  but  in  forms 
in  which  it  may  be  realised  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Investments  in  shares  of  companies  produce  divid* 
ends  which  are  partly  interest  and  partly  net  jhto* 
fitStf  Only  that  port  which  is  interest  belongs  strictly 
speaking  to  the  money  market;  the  other  part,  as 
well  as  the  price  of  the  whole  share,  belongs  to  the 
goods  market,  as  already  pointed  out 

89.  If  a  profit  is  to  be  made  out  of  the  pure  in* 
terest  of  money,  it  must  come  irom  the  mode  in 
which  the  money  lent  is  collected  and  brought  into 
the  hands  of  the  lender.  There  must  be  in  his  hands 
to  lend  a  greater  amount  of  money  than  his  own 
capital,  if  the  pure  interest  on  that  money  is  to  pay 
him  a  sum  equal  to  net  profits  at  the  rate  usual  in 
other  trades.  There  is  such  a  mode  of  collecting 
money,  and  such  a  way  of  making  profits^  it  is  Bank* 
ing;  the  principles  of  which  will  be  described  farther 
on.  But  priV(ite  capitalists  must  either  be  content 
with  pure  interest,  or  they  must  purchase  stock  or 
shares  which  pay  profits  as  well  as  interest,  or  they 
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mtiit  employ  th^  oapltil  tn  buying  and  aelUng  Btoek     ftM& 
Mid  dhareii  not  for  the  sake  of  the  int«rest|  but  for       —  * 
the  soke  of  the  difference  tn  thdr  price  when  reeoldt   mJShj 
in  the  eecond  cose  partly,  and  in  the  third  caae  wholly,     •'■■■^ 
becoming  dealers  in  commodities  in  the  goods  market, 
and  not  in  the  money  market,  notwithstanding  that 
the  commodities  dealt  with  are  interest^beiuring  se* 
curities.    We  have  then  in  the  money  market  to  do 
only  with  two  classes  of  persons  who  lend  money 
for  pure  interest,  first,  bankers,  including  those  bill 
brokers  or  discounters  who  bave  bankers  for  their 
customers,  as  being  an  extension  of  the  system  of 
banking,  and  secondly,  buyers  of  stock  and  shares 
for  the  sake  <^f  the  interest,  and  not  of  the  profits  in* 
eluded  in  the  dividends.    There  >vill  however  shortly 
appear  a  third  class  of  dealers  in  the  money  market, 
whose  operations  are  secondary  to  those  of  bankers, 
from  dealing  in  the  commodity  which  is  the  ultimate 
basis  of  banking  operations. 

90.  We  must  now  advert  to  a  further  distinction 
in  the  causes  influencing  the  rate  of  interest,  that 
between  money  lent  for  permanent  investments  and 
money  lent  for  short  periods.  Those  who  lend  money 
for  permanent  investments  include  not  only  trustees 
and  others  who  are  content  with  pure  interest,  but 
also  many  of  those  who  wisli  for  profits  as  well  as 
interest  Bankers  and  bill  discounters  on  the  other 
hand  are  lenders  for  short  periods.  The  demand  for 
stock  and  shares  as  permanent  investments  of  money 
varies  very  much  less  than  the  demand  for  them  aa 
investments  for  short  periods;  it  varies  with  the 
slowly  changing  number  and  wealth  of  the  classes 
who  are  said  to  live  on  their  means.  The  fluctua* 
tions  in  their  price  arise  chiefly  from  the  demand  for 
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^K^  them  as  investmentB  fw  short  {ieriods.  The  haUtual 
lenders  on  permanent  investments  are  a  class  which 
varies  but  slowly  in  numbers;  while  the  number  of 
those  who  lend  for  ^hort  periods  varies  with  every 
chhnge  in  the  goods  market,  whether  in  home  or 
foreign  transactions.  A  great  effect  is  produced  in 
the  market  for  stock  and  shares,  which  are  the  kind 
of  investments  purchased  by  those  who  lend  for  long 
periods,  by  ituctuntions  in  the  demand  and  supply  of 
loans  for  short  {periods,  but  the  demand  and  supply  of 
loans  for  short  periods  is  comparatively  uninfluenced 
by  the  price  of  stock  and  shares.  Ko  one  buys  stock 
and  shares,  for  the  sake  of  the  interest  only,  and  for 
short  periods  of  investment,  unless  he  has  a  supply 
of  money  on  his  hands  for  which  he  has  difficulty  in 
finding  any  more  profitable  employment,  or  for  the 
sake  of  employing,  with  some  return,  money  which 
he  is  compelled  to  keep  where  it  can  be  realised  in 
case  of  a  sudden  emergency. 

91.  Having  then  previously  eliminated  from  con- 
sideration all  classes  of  lenders  but  bankers  and  buy- 
ers of  stock  and  shares  for  the  sake  of  interest,  we 
may  now  eliminate  also  one  part  of  the  latter  class, 
those  who  lend  on  permanent  investments,  leaving 
only  the  money  employed  by  bankers  to  be  con- 
sidered as  exhibiting  the  variations  which  belong 
strictly  to  the  market  rate  of  interest  The  differ- 
ent classes  who  lend  for  profits,  or  buy  in  order  to 
make  profit  on*  the  resale,  are  eliminated  on  the 
ground  that  these  operations  belong  to  the  goods, 
market  and  not  to  the  money  market;  and  those 
who  lend  for  pure  interest,  but  for  long  periods,  on 
the  ground  that  their  operations  have  no  effect  on 
the  fluctuations  of  the  market  rate.     And  the  reason 
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for  eliminating  them  i8|  that  it  is  not  here  pnc^poeed 
to  foUaw  npi  or  weigh  against  each  other  in  their 
efficacy,  all  the  causes  which  may  produce  variatioiis 
in  the  rate  of  interest,  but  only  to  analyse  the  me- 
chanism  of  the  phenomena  of  the  money  market  in 
its  strict  sense. 

92.  The  money  in  the  hands  of  bankers  consti* 
tuteS|  then,  the  loanable  money  capital  of  a  country, 
the  supply  wliicli,  comimrcd  with,  the  demand  from 
time  to  time,  governs  the  rate  of  interest.  Tliis  fund 
however  consists  not  only  in  the  capital  belonging  to 
the  bankers  themselves  and  in  the  deposits  of  their 
customers,  but  in  both  of  these  multiplied,  as  it  were, 
by  credit,  in  the  manner  which  will  shortly  be  de* 
scribed.  Now  the  very  condition  of  this  multipli- 
cation of  money  by  credit  consists  in  the  reserve  of 
bullion  or  coin,  which  enables  the  banker  to  meet 
his  engagements  with  specie.  The  basis  of  his  opera- 
tions is  bullion,  and  upon  the  fluctuations  in  the 
amount  of  bullion  in  the  coimtry  from  time  to  time 
de|)end  the  fluctuations  of  the  credit  which  he  enjcya 
and  the  amount  which  he.  can  aftbrd  to  lend.  But 
bullion,  as  we  have  seen,  is  thrown  upon  or  with- 
drawn  from  the  money  market  in  accordance  with 
its  abundance  or  deficiency,  as  it  is  imported  or  ex- 
ported in  payment  of  the  balance  of  indebtedness 
arising  in  the  goods  market,  upon  transactions  of  all 
kinds.  Here  is  the  same  phenomenon  at  which  we 
arrived  in  par.  77,  when  examining  the  phenomena 
of  the  goods  market,  and  here  is  the  point  of  reaction 
upon  the  goods  market  from  the  money  market.  Bul- 
lion, which  is  useless  in  the  goods  market  although 
its  transmission  is  the  final  issue  of  the  transactions, 
in  that  market,  and  sums  tip  as  it  were  their  results, 
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Book  fi.  beoomes  of  immense  importance  in  the  money  marketi 
not  only  as  a  commodity  bearing  interest,  but  as  the 
basis  of  credit  transactions  to  many  times  its  own 
amount 

gi.  It  is  from  its  character  as  a  commodity  bear* 
ing  interest  that  the  secondary  operations,  mentioned 
in  par.  89,  arise.  These  consist  in  import  and  ex- 
port of  bullion,  bought  and  sold  by  bills  created  for 
the  purpose,  when  the  rate  of  interest  or  discount 
differs  sufficiently  between  any  two  countries  to  cover 
the  cost  of  transmitting  the  bullion.  Bullion  is  im- 
ported or  exported  for  sale  because  the  rate  of  in- 
terest is  higlier  in  one  country  than  in  another ;  and 
these  so  called  ^bullion  operations*  belong  to  the 
money  market,  and  not  like  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
bilb  to  the  goods  market  (par.  83),  because  the  profit . 
is  made  from  the  difference  between  the  rfttes  of  in- 
terest in  the  two  countries,  and  not  from  any  differ- 
ence in  the  vdlue  of  the  commodity  dealt  with,  its 
scarcity  or  abundance,  indc|x;ndcnt  of  what  that  rate 
may  be.  The  supplies  of  bullion  thus  transmitted 
are  not  only  governed  by  the  existing  rates  of  in- 
terest, but  oho  react  upon  them,  continuing  till  these 
rates  are  brought  down  to  what  we  may  call  their 
specie  point,  when  the  transmission  becomes  unpro- 
fitable. 

94.  The  loanable  money  capital,  based  upon  these 
supplies  of  bullion,  and  the  rate  of  interest  resulting 
from  the  supply  compared  to  the  demand  for  it,  are 
analogous  to  the  quantities  and  prices  of  commodities 
in  the  goods  market  which  are  the  condition  of  the 
speculation  founded  on  them,  as  remarked  in  par.  69; 
fh>m  which  speculation,  together  with  the  previous 
quantities  and  prices,  the  subsequent  quantities  and 
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prioea  d  eommoditiet  result  So  also  it  is  in  tiie  ^|^ 
money  market  The  present  supply  of  money  lent  —  * 
and  the  present  rate  of  interest  are  the  condition^  at  fcy^y 
the  beginning  of  any  period,  upon  which  speculation 
in  the  supply  of  money  for  interest  is  founded;  and 
this  speculation  again  determines  the  supply  of  money 
and  the  rate  of  interest  at  the  end  of  the  period. 
The  speculation  however  is  conducted  by  bankers, 
who  arc  the  dealers  in  the  commodity  money,  the 
commodity  of  the  money  market  But  the  business 
of  the  money  market,  though  thus  precisely  analogous 
to  that  of  the  goods  market,  b  exposed  to  dangerous 
vicissitudes  of  a  kind  from  which  that  of  the  goods 
market  is  exempt  It  is  exposed  to  the  full  weight 
of  the  changes  in  the  quantity  of  bullion  imported  or 
exported,  which  result  from  operations  in  the  goods 
market  but  directly  affect  the  money  market  only, 
changes  which  cannot  be  prevented,  and  (he  effects 
of  which  therefore  must  be  constantly  watched  and 
provided  for«  The  question  then  is,  in  what  way  do 
bankers  become  the  conductors  of  speculation  in  the 
money  market 

95.  Hitherto  the  value  of  money  in  the  money 
market  has  been  considered  in  connection  with  its 
quantity  and  value  in  the  goods  market;  but,  when 
we  enter  on  the  question  of  Banking,  it  becomes  re- 
quisite to  consider  the  relatiofis  of  the  different  forms 
of  currency  towards  each  other;  in  doing  which, 
however,  abstraction  may  still  be  made  of  differences 
in  their  value,  or  depreciation  of  one  with  respect  to 
another.  So  long  as  notes,  or  public  credit  currency, 
are  de  facto  convertible,  they  are  of  equal  value  with 
bullion  or  with  coin;  but  a  specific  demand  for  buU 
lion,  to  meet  payments  abroad  for  which  bullion  is 
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r^jY^     the  only  currency,  wiU  cause  notes  to  be  returned 
-—  *      to  the  bank  in  exchange  for  bullion.    The  differencei 
8*ygj_»gg««  which  is  most  important,  is  one  of  function  and  not 
of  value.     So,  in  transactions  at  home,  biUs  which 
are  private  credit  currency  may  be  of  equal  value 
with  notes  or  coin,  but,  if  there  is  a  function  which 
notes  or  coin  alone  can  perform,  notes  or  coin  will 
be  dcmaiided  in  payineht  of  bills ;  and  this  happens, 
supposmg  notes  to  be  perfectly  convertiblo,  whenever 
a  contraction  of  the  private  credit  currency  takes 
place,  in  consequence  of  a  contraction  of  credit  Again 
the  difference  is  one  of  function,  not  of  value,  and 
again  it  produces  a  specific  demand  for  one  kind  of 
currency,   lies  ad  triarios  rcdiit.   The  amount  of  the 
private  credit  currency  fluctuates  with  the  amount 
of  the  bunincss  which  it  is  required  to  perform;  it  is 
created  by  that  business,  and  destroyed  when  that 
business  is  concludod«     But  when  the  transactions  of 
this  business  begin  to  lessen  in  amount,  the  amount 
of  new  creations  of  documents  of  private  credit  cur* 
rency  will  be  less  than  the  amount  of  them  already 
existing,  which  they  would  otherwise  exchange  for 
and  replace ;  bills  will  not  be  renewed,  but  must  be 
paid.     Hence,  in  order  to  conclude  the  transactions, 
another  kind  of  currency  will  be  required.     Notes  or 
coin  are  in  specific  demand,  as  soon  as  speculation 
has  bogtm  to  flag. 

96.  Such  are  the  conditions  of  the  commoditj', 
money,  in  which  bankers  deal,  \\nmt  is  the  mode 
in  which  they  deal  with  it?  The  funds  in  the  hands 
of  bankers  arise  from  two  sources  besides  their  own 
realised  money  capital,  first,  the  deposits  of  realised 
capital  by  customers,  second,  the  deposits  which  they 
Create  in  favour  of  customers  when  they  discount  their 
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billa.  Mr.  Madedd  thus  defines  A  banker:  ^  A  Banker 
18  a  trader  who  buj's  money,  or  money  and  debtSi  by 
creating  other  debta.**  Theory  and  Practice  of  Bank- 
ing,  VoL  L  p.  110,  2nd  edit.  The  banker  buys  the 
deposits  of  both  kinds  with  his  credit;  that  ia^  he 
gives  a  credit  in  his  books  to  the  person  who  deposits 
money  vnth  him,  and  he  does  the  same  to  the  person 
who  sells  him  bills,  for  the  amount  of  the  bills  minus 
the  discount  which  he  charges,  crediting  him  with 
the  one  and  debiting  him  with  the  other.  Doth  kinds 
of  deposits  may  then  be  drawn  against,  or  transferred, 
by  Cheques,  at  the  will  of  the  depositor.  All  these 
transactions  may  be  perfonnedi  and  the  latter  kind 
must  be  performed,  by  the  creation  of  private  credit 
currency.  It  is  only  the  de|K)sits  of  money  by  cus* 
tomers,  and  the  private  capital  of  the  banker  himself 
which  may  exist  in  the  form  of  coin  or  notes.  The 
de|)osits  belonging  to  the  customers,  the  clieques  which 
are  used  to  draw  upon  or  transfer  thorn,  and  the  bills 
which  belong  to  the  banker,  are  all  forms  of  private 
credit  currency. 

97.  In  what  then  does  the  profit  of  the  banker 
consist?    It  consists  in  the  sums  which  he  deducts 
as  discount  on  the  bills.     When  the  acceptors  of 
these  bills  pay  their  acceptances^  they  pay  the  whole 
amount,  against  which  the  banker  has  granted  a  credit 
or  deposit  for  the  amount  minus  the  discount    He 
therefore  receives  this  ditterence,  and  also  obtains  the 
use  of  so  much  of  the  de|K>;§dt  as  may  remain  not 
dra^vn  out  by  the  depositor,  which  He  may  use  Smt 
the  purpose  of  discounting  other  bills  and  granting 
new  deposits.    His  o^-n  capital,  and  also  the  money 
actually  deposited  by  customers  against  credits  granted 
to  them,  have  been  used  already  in  the  same  way. 
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^^^     There  is  another  way  ako  in  which  he  iiiiiy  make 
r^       profit ;  he  may  pay  the  aums  dra^^n  out  by  deppsitora 

rfSfny  ^  ^^*  ^^^^  notcj8|  which  is  incctinfit  rmbilitrcs  of  one 
sort  by  liabilities  of  another  sort,  thus  deferring  the 
time  and  lessening  the  amount  which  would  other* 
wise  have  to  be  met  by  payment  of  coin. 

98.  The  Imnkcr  in  liable  at  any  moment  to  be 
called  u|)un  to  navt  his  eugagemonis  in  coin«    And 
hb  profits  evidently  de[)end,  apart  from  the  rate  of 
interest,  upon  the  amount  of  those  transactions  from 
which  his  liabilities  arise.    Tlie  practical  question  for 
him  accordingly  is,  upon  how  small  a  basis  of  c(Hn 
he  can  erect  a  given  superstructure  of  liabilities,  or 
how  large  a  superstructure  of  liabilities  he  can  with 
safety  erect  upon  a  given  basis  of  coin.    This  is  the 
temptation  to  that  speculation,  and  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  possible,  w^hicli  is  the  chief  {xirt  of  the  s|x^cula* 
tion  in  the  money  market    The  dangers  to  which 
this  speculation  is  exi)osed  are  of  two  kinds;  (he  firsts 
which  is  inseparable  from  it,  arises  from  the  demand 
for  credit  on  bills  which  are  either  unsound  in  them* 
selves,  or  created  to  too  large  an  amount,  in  conse* 
qucnce  of  overtrading  in  the  goods  market,  and  could 
not  be  avoided  even  if  the  amount  of  their  reserves 
were  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  bankers;  the 
second.  Which  aflects  the  amount  of  the  reserves 
tlieniselves,  arises  from  the  varying  amount  of  biiU 
lion  in  the  eoimtry,  owing  to  the  fluctuations  of 
foreign  trade,     lly  the  system  of  banking  which  pre* 
vails  in  this  country,  by  the  country  banks  keeping 
theur  reserves  in  the  hands  of  London  bankers,  and 
the  London  bankers  keeping  theirs  in  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  only  reserve  in  bullion  which  supports 
the  bank  money  of  the  whdle  country  exists  m  the 
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▼aultiorilieBttikorEiiglaiid.  Thk  bullioa  i 
accordingly  hat  Hot  only  to  meet  the  reqniremeotl 
which  may  artae  from  insecurity  of  credit  at  home^ 
but  alao  to  bear  the  pressure  of  drains  of  buUioa  from 
abroad 

99*  The  effect  of  a  great  and  continued  dimina* 
Uon  of  the  bullion  reserve  in  the  Bank  of  England^ 
to  meet  a  foreign  draiui  is  to  contract  the  advancea 
made  by  bankers  throughout  the  country,  which  mi^ 
often  cause  a  great  destruction  of  wealth;  and  the 
smaller  the  proportion  of  bullion  to  the  credit  cur- 
rency built  upon  it,  the  greater  will  be  this  effect 
upon  the  deposits  created  by  granting  discounts,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  same  proportion  between  the 
reserve  and  the  deposits.    This  is  well  shown  in  a 
pamphlet  by  Mn  Thomas  Joplin,  published  in  1841, 
entitU^l  The  Cause  and  Cure  of  our  Financial  Em* 
borhisHmeiUSi  pp.  SO-89*   And  this  is  the  explanation 
of  the  fact|  that  the  greatest  pressures  in  the  money 
market  have  ahvays  been  produced  by  the  coin- 
cidence  of  a  drain  of  bullion  from  abroad  with  the 
dose  of  a  period  of  undue  speculation  and  overtrading 
at  home.    It  is  of  the  greatest  im|)Ortance  to  avoid 
all  such  great  and  sudden  contractions  of  banking 
credit^  which  are  equivalent  to  so  much  destruction 
of  real  wealth;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  only  way 
to  avoid  them  is  by  keeping  an  ample  rescrw  of  bul* 
lion  in  the  Rank  of  Engliindi  otul  preventing  its  too 
groat  diminution  by  a(\ju9Ung  the  rate  of  discount  by 
the  foreign  exchange^  as  urged  by  Mn  Tooke  in  his 
History  of  Prices,  Vol  iii.  pp.  185-9.    And  it  mighty 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  materially  aid  in  keeping  up 
•uch  a  reserve,  if  the  Bank  of  England  were  to  adopt 
the  plan  of  purchasing  gold  at  a  premium  on  the 
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^t     present  Bank  price,  when  it  was  Searcei  and  at  a  dis* 

-^--^  *      count  from  that  price  when  it  was  abundanti  accord- 

it>tiaafcyit  ing  to  the  suggestion  advocated  by  Mr.  Seyd  in  his 

*'"^^*    Bullion  and  Foreign  lExchungeSi  Part  iii.  Chap*  iL 

Bullion  and  Rates  of  Discount 

too.  But  to  return  to  the  method  of  Banking. 
The  deposits  of  money  by  customers,  bought  by 
credits  to  their  account  in  the  banker's  books,  are,  if 
we  put  aside  (at  simplicity's  sake  his  own  capital,  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  business.    To  take  Mr.  Mac* 
leod*8  example,  given  at  pp.  .116*118  of  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Banking, .  Voh  i.,  we  will  8upix>8e 
these  deposits  to  be  £10,000,  against  which  liabilities 
are  created  to  the  same  ampunt     The  first  thing 
which  the  banker  does  is  to  set  apart,  say,  £1000  of 
this  in  cash,  which  he  keeps  in  his  till,  to  meet  the 
current  demands 'of  the  depositors.     He  has  then 
£9000  to  trade  withl     He  keeps  the  whole  of  this 
as  a  Reserve,  either  in  his  own  coffers,  or  with  some 
other  Bank,  or  in  some  place  where  he  can  command 
it  at  a  moment*s  notice,  and  he  buys  bills  to  the. 
amount  of,  say,  £40,000,  by  creating  deposits  or  issu- 
ing his  own  notes  to  the  amount  of  £39,200,  do* 
ducting  the  difference  as  discount  on  the  £40,000,. 
supposing  the  rate  to  be  8  perceu:;.  per  annum,  and 
the  bilb  to  be  at  three  months.     The  amount  which 
is  kept  to  meet  current  paymen  ^  here  supposed  to 
be  one  tenth  of  the  first  kind  of  deposits,  is  deter* 
mined  by  the  experience  of  what  sums  are  usually 
drawn  out,  and  what  sums  are  usually  paid  in,  as  ad- 
ditions  to  the  deposits,  day  by  day.    And  the  amount 
of  deposits  which  it  is  safe  to  create  against  bills, 
compared  to  the  reserve,  here  sup|x>sed  to  be  in  the 
proportion  of  £40,000  to  £9000,  is  determined  m  the 
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Mine  way.    The  banker*!  aeooanta  in  the  caae  aap*     ^fs^w' 
poaed  would  then  atand  ikua: 


LhMUttMorDapoitti, 

J10.000 

»0»200 

140,SOO 


wJLl 


M. 


lUtenri   •    •      9»000 
Bilb  .    .    >    40,000 

160,000 


And  hia  profit  oonaiata  in  the  difference,  £800^  whidi 
being  reaped  four  timea  in  the  yeari  the  bills  being 
at  three  months,  is  £8200,  or  eij^t  per  cent,  on 
£40,000. 

101.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  banker 
issues  his  own  notes  or  creates  liabilities,  in  exchange 
for  the  deposits  of  numey  and  bills  discounted;  for 
the  liabilities  may  be  drawn  upon  as  soon  as  created^ 
and  the  notes  are  only  liabilities,  so  long  as  they 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  and  are  not  pre* 
sented  for  payment  in  coin.  The  advantage  of  is* 
suing  notes  is  in  issuing  them  against  drafts  upon 
deposits.  It  ako  makes  no  difference,  so  far  as  the 
nature  of  the  transaction  is  concerned,  whether  the 
banker  uses  his  own  capital  or  deposits  of  the  first 
kind,  as  the  basis  of  his  transactions  in  creating  de* 
posits  of  the  second  kind;  for  in  both  cases  he  keeps 
the  whole  amount  as  reserve,  either  in  his  own  liands, 
or  in  the  shape  of  a  deposit  with  another  bank,  or 
in  the  shape  of  a  deposit  with  bill  brokers,  or  invested 
in  public  securities;  in  all  cases  having  the  command 
of  the  money  at  any  moment  He  then  creates  other 
liabilities,  on  this  basis,  to  the  extent  of  about  four 
times  its  amount,  or,  in  the  instance  given  by  .Mr. 
Macleod,  in  the  proportion  of  40  to  9. 

1C2.  The  general  character  or  effect  of  these  bank* 
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^^^     ing  tnmsactions  is  that  of  a  loan  of  capital,  part  of 
which,  aiid  usually  the  kirger  part|  is  itself  borrowed. 
The  deposits  of  die  first  kind  are  money  borrowed, 
the  deposits  of  the  second  kind  are  money  knt,  by 
the  banker.     And  the  term  loan  is  applied  to  all 
transioctions  where  money  is  given  in  exchange  for 
the  return  of  an:  equal  sum  at  a  future  time,  with 
interest  for  its  use.     The  term  is  too  simple  and  too 
useful,  as  a  term  of  denotation,  to  be  given  up;  but 
it  must  be  remembei^d  that  it  is  a  denotation,  or  in 
my  phrase  a  term  of  second  intention  only;  that  it 
requires  an  analysis  of  the  transactions,  and  a  defi- 
nition  of  them  by  terms  of  first  intention,  in  order 
to  be  understood.     Now,  as  Mr.  Maclcod  well  shows, 
the  loans  in  question  must  be  analysed  into  the  sim* 
pie  exchanges  of  which  they  consist;  they  must  be 
conceived,  not  as  loans,  but  as  purchases  and  sales 
of  debts;  and  only  in  this  manner  are  they  intelli- 
gible  themselves,  or  supply  an  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  money  market     Exchanges,  value 
against  value,,  are  the  minima,  the  atoms,  of  the  whole 
science  of  political  economy;  and  no  tran;^ctions  are 
explained,  until  they  are  reduced  by  analysis  into 
the  exchanges,  value  against  value,  of  which  they 
consist.     To  have  done  this  in  the  cose  of  the  phe* 
nomena  of  the  money  market  is  the  great  service 
rendered  to  the  science  by  Mr.  Macleod.    My  own 
obligations  to  his  work  on  Banking  can  hardly  bo 
overstated.     But  I  do  not  follow  him  in  wishing  to 
dispense  altogether  with  the  term  loan,  in  describing 
banking  transactions.     It  is  true  that  the  money  de* 
posited  with  a  banker  becomes  his  property,  uncon- 
trollable  by  the  depositors;  and  it  is  true  also  that 
the  money  which  he  advances  in  discounting  bills  is 
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repttd  to  him,  not  bj  the  persons  to  whom  he  ed«  isokil 
vances  it|  but  by  the  acceptors  of  tiie  bills.  But  this  j^' 
only  shows  that  the  transactions  in  questicm  require 
a  further  analysisi  that  their  character  as  exchanges 
of  the  use  of  money  for  interest,  and  of  interest  for 
the  use  of  money^  is  distinguishable  into  more  ex- 
changes than  one,  or  into  exchanges  between  more 
parties  than  two;  but  it  does  not  show  that  no  term 
is  needed  to  characterise  these  transactions,  as  cases 
of  interest  purchasing  the  use  of  money,  apart  from 
the  number  of  exchanges  and  number  of  parties  into 
which  they  may  be  analysed  It  api>ears  to  me,  that 
we  have  here  another  case  exemplifying  the  nature 
and  use  of  the  distinction  between  ^irhat  I  have  called 
first  and  second  intentions.  To  dis|)ense  with  the 
term  Loan  is  like  Comte*s  attempt  to  dispense  with 
the  term  Cause. 

103.  Having  thus  briefly  analysed  the  method  of 
banking,  we  are  in  a  position  to  return  to  the  point 
departed  from  in  par.  94,  and  to  consider  the  supply 
and  demand  of  money,  with  its  resulting  rate  of  in* 
tcrest,  at  the  beginning  of  a  period,  and  the  specula- 
tion which  operates  upon  it,  producing  a  different 
state  of  demand  and  supply,  and  a  different  rate  of 
interest,  at  the  end  of  it.  The  supply  of  money  con- 
sists of  deposits  or  liabilities  of  the  second  kind,  cre- 
ated by  bankers  in  discounting  bills;  and  it  arises 
from  two  ultimate  sources,  firsts  the  influx  of  bullion 
from  abroad,  secondly,  the  deposits  of  the  first  kind 
with  bankers,  together  with  their  own  capitol..  But 
the  supply  of  bullion  from  abroad  operates  in  two 
ways;  first,  it  is  sold  by  the  importers  to  the  Bank 
of  England,  where  it  increases  the  reserve  of  bullion, 
and  consequently  the  amount  of  liabilities  which  may 
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teosn.     with  safety  be  created  by  discounting  biUs;  and  se- 

*      condly,  the  money  received  for  it  is  deposited  in 

BbJemi  logie  banks,  in  the  shape,  of  deposits  of  the  first  kind  The 
"*'"'^'     bullion  is  thus  emi)loycd  twice  over,   once  by  its 
owners,  onco  by  the  Dunk;  and  not  only  twicCi  for, 
in  the  use  mode  of  it  by  the  Bank,  it  is  not  the  bul* 
lion,  but  many  times  its  amount,  that  is  lent  on  the 
basis  of  it.     Its  owners  sell  it  to  ttie  Bank  of  Eng^ 
land,  and  then  de|)osit  tlio  notes,  which  they  receive 
in  exchange,  with  their  own  bankers,  where  they 
again  become  a  source  of  deposits  of  the  second  kind. 
"  In  ordinarj  banking*'  says  Mr.  Macleod  "  both  par- 
tics  have  the  complete  use  of  the  capital.     The  cus- 
.   tomer  lends  his  money  to  the  banker,  and  yet  has 
the  free  use  of  it-^thc  banker  employs  that  money  in 
promoting  trade;  upon  the  strength  of  its  being  de- 
[iosited  mth  him,  he  buys  debts  with  his  ^  promises 
to  pay/  and  the  person  who  sells  the  debt  has  the 
free  use  of  the  very  coin  which  the  banker  has  the 
same  right  to  demand.''     Theory  and  Practice  of 
Bankings  Vol.  i.  p.  127,  2nd  edit.     The  bullion  be- 
comes a  deposit  of  the  first  kind,  upon  which  to 
build  deposits  of  the  second  kind,  aiid  also  remains, ' 
■    as  a  bullion  reserve,  to  secure  thb  biiilding,   and 
measure  the  extent  to  which  it  is  safe.     Deposits  of 
the  first  kind  need  no  explanation;  their  amount  de- 
pends, as  the  banker's  own  capital  also  does,  upon 
the  amount  of  money  already  realised  in  the  country. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  the  supply  of  money  in  the 
money  market. 

104.  The  demand  for  it,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
sists in  the  demand  of  industrialists  for  advances  on 
discount,  for  the  creation  in  their  favour  of  deposits 
of  the  second  kind.     And  this  demand  depends  on 
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thejNKNqMctsof  profitportfaeinteiitttfofspeeiilfttio^  bmkil 
in  the  goods  market  It  is  also  assisted  by  the  de*  —  * 
jnand  of  bankers  for  interest  on  a  lai^r  som^  com-  mJitiu^ 
pared  with  their  reserves^  which  are  its  bads.  The  ■■■^ 
bankers  join  in  the  demand^  for  which  they  alone 
proxnde  the  supply;  a  circumstance  which  distin* 
gui^hcs  this  from  every  other  trade.  And  this  is 
what  was  intended  by  saying  abovci  that  the  specu* 
lation  in  the  money  market  was  ^conducted  by  bank* 
erS|'  namely,  that  they  can  create  a  supply  to  meet 
a  demand  which  is  partly  their  own,  to  meet  their 
own  demand  for  loanable  capital,,  when  it  b  de- 
manded  also  by  their  customers.  The  degree  to 
which  they  yield  to  this  demand  by  creating  deposits 
of  the  second  kind,  the  amount  of  these  deposits  in 
comiNirison  with  the  reserx'cs  their  basis,  which  they 
are  induced  to  create,  is  the  speculation  in  the  money 
market  which  was  said,  in  par.  94,  to  oi>erate  upon 
the  .supply  and  demand  for  money,  and  upon  the 
resulting  rate  of  interest;  existing  at  the  beginning 
of  a  period,  and  to  determine  these  quantities  and 
this  rate  at  the  end  of  it. 

105.  The  point,  then,  at  which. speculation  reacts 
upon  supply  and  demand,  and  upon  the  rate  of  in* 
terest,  is  the  point  where  the. demand  is  identical 
with  the  supply,  where  it  depends  on  the  will  of  one 
class  of  men  to  contract  or  extend  both  at  once.  But 
blinkers  have  no  contrel  over  the  amount  of  deposits 
of  the  first  kind^.  and  no  direct  control  over  the 
amount  of  bullion  in  the  country,  which  b  their  basis 
of  operations;  they  have  control  only  over  the  extent 
of  the  use  which  they  will  make  of  this  basis.  The 
amount  of  bullion  in  the  country,  depending  in  the 
first  instance  upon  the  balances  of  international  pay* 
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^n.     menti  of  all  kindsi  may  be  docreasedi  if  superabund- 

' *      ant|  by  private  speculators  at  homei  who  export  it 

iMfeaiiagfo  for  investment  abroad^  Or,  if  deficienti  increased  by 
private  speculators  abroad,  who  send  it  hither  for 
investment,  if  that  should  offer  them  a  profit  But 
this  ex]K>rt  and  imiH>rt  of  bullion  dei)ends  u|K>n  the 
rate  of  interest  at  home  compared  with  the  rates  in 
different  foreign  countries,  rates  of  interest  which  ore 
determined,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  speculation 
of  bankers,  in  other  countries  as  well  as  at  home, 
by  their  creating  or  refusing  to  create  new  supplies 
of  money.  The  first  mover  in  the  reaction  of  specu* 
lation  uix>n  quantities  and  rates  is  the  banker;  the 
second  is  the  private  speculator,  who  exports  or  im* 
ports  bullion  for  sale  to  bankers. 

1 06.  Bullion  accordingly  has  a  value,  sometimes 

expressed  as  its  price,  in  a  tliird  market,  the  moriey 

market.    It  has  a  price  pro[>er,  in  other  fcMrms  of 

currency,  as  shown  in  i)ar.  25  et  seqq.;  it  has  a  value 

in  the  commodity  market,  as  shown  in  par.  59  et 

seqq. ;  and  it  has  a  value  in  the  money  market.  Which 

is  interest,  or  the  price  of  its  use,  when  exported  <^ 

imported  for  investment  in  securities  from  country 

to  country.     (See  par.  .$3).    When  the  price  of  gold 

is  said  to  rise  above  the  mint  price,  we  must  ask 

whether  this  rise  is  due  to  depreciation  of  the  coin 

or  paper  currency  in  which  it  is  paid  for,  or  is  the 

price  paid  for  the  use  of  the  coin  or  paper  given  for 

the  bullion,  that  is,  as  interest,  and  therefore  owing 

to  the  rate  of  interest  being  higher  than  in  :Other 

countries,  interest  w*hich  bullion  nmy  earn  by  being 

imported  in  exchange  for  bill^.     ^^  If  the  rate  of  dis« 

count  in  London  is  3  per  cent  and  that  in  Paris  is 

6  per  cent,  the  simple  meaning  of  that  is  that  gold 
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may  be  bought  for  8  per  eent  in  London,  and  told  ^^ 
nt  6  per  cent  in  Paria.  But  the  expense  of  aending  ~* 
it  ftom  one  to  the  other  does  not  exceed  \  per  cent^ 
consequently  it  leaves  2|  or  2^  per  cent,  profit  on 
the  operition,  Thi;  natural  consequence  immedi- 
ately  follo\\^gold  flies  fVom  London  to  Parisi  and 
the  drain  will  not  cease  until  the  rates  of  discount 
are  brought  within  a  certain  degree  of  equality.  It 
used  to  be  the  common  delusion  of  mercantile  m^n 
that  gold  was  only  sent  to  pay  a  balance  arising  from 
the  sale  of  goods^  and  that,  thereforCi  it  must  cease 
of  itself  whenever  these  payments  were  made.  But 
this  is  a  profound  delusion.  When  the  rates  of  dis- 
count difler  so  much  as  is  supposed  above  between 
London  and  PariS|  persons  in  London  fabricate  bills 
upon  their  correspondents  in  Paris  for  the  express 
puriK>se  of  selling' them  in  London  for  cash,  which 
they  then  remit  to  Paris,  and  which  th^^y  can  sell 
Again  for  6  per  cent  And  it  is  quite  eWdent  that 
this  drain  will  not  cease  so  long  as  the  difference  i|i 
the  nites  of  discount  is  maintained.  Mcnreover,  mer- 
chants in  Paris  immediately  send  over  their  bilk  to 
be  discounted. in  London,  and,  of  course,  have  the 
cash  remitted  them/'  Theory  and  Practice  of  Bank* 
ing,  Vol.  i,  p.  277,  2nd  edit 

107,  This  cause  of  exporting  bullion  is  entirely 
independent  of  a  previous  state  of  indebtedness  be^ 
tween  the  two  countries.  It  is  true  that  the  same 
phenomenon  may  occur  from  a  balance  having  to  be 
paid,  as  soon  as  the  exchanges  reach  specie  point,  aa 
explained  in  par.  37  et  seqq. ;  but  it  may  occur  also 
iKntwcon  two  countries  which  have  had  no  previous 
dealings  with  each  other,  or  between  which  the  ex* 
changes  would  otherwise  be  at  par,  from  the  rate  of  ^ 

VOL;  u.  00        * 
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diBcoimt  being  higher  in  the  one  than  in  the  other. 

Gold  will  then  be  sent  solely  becausei  being  a  com* 

modity  in  the  money  market^  and  the  only  commo* 

dity  in  the  money  market  which  is  also  ultimate 

international  currency,  and  purchasable  by  securities 

and  interest,  that  is,  by  bills,  a  given  quantity  of  it, 

si'nt  to  a  country  where  the  rate  of  interest  is  high, 

will  purchase  bills  to  a  larger  amount  than  it  could 

purchase  in  a  country  where  the  rate  of  interest  is. 

low ;  for  the  gold  which  purchases  the  bills  is  their 

present  price,  and  a  high  nite  of  mterest  or  discmuit 

means  that  the  present  price  of  a  bill  is  low,  com- 

pared  to  the  anlouut  of  the  bill,  and  a  low  rate  of  in* 

terest  or  discount  that  the  present  price  is  high.  And 

since  an  efflux  of  gold  from  this,  cause  will  affect 

banking  reserves,  and  tend  to  compel  a  contraction 

of  crctlit,  it  is  rctjuisite  that  btuiks  should  watch  its 

opration,  and  inohulo  it  among  tlio  data  of  thoir 

own  speculation. 

io8«  As  the  cause  of  efflux  and  influx  of  bullion 
is  twofold,  arising  partly  from  hidcbtedhcss  on  traus« 
actions  of  all  kinds  in  the  goods  market,  and  partly 
from  the  comparative  rates  of  interest,  so  also  is  the 
remedy*  A  drain  of  bullion  may  be  counteracted 
either  by  an  export  of  commodities,  or  of  interest* 
bearing  securities,  that  is,  by  action  on  the  goods 
market,  or  by  raising  the  rate  of  discount  Raising 
the  rate  of  discount  operates  directly  on  the  price  of 
interest  •bearing  securities,  and  only  indirectly  ^on 
other  coniniodities ;  for  inten'^t-boanng  siH:iu*itics 
belong  to  botli  markets,  gooils  and  money  market, 
(par,  8i).  But  bankers  can  only  ai>ply  the  latter 
means  of  counteraction  directly,  namely,  that  of  rais* 
ing  the  rate  of  discount;  but  this  acts  directly  on 
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the  oiMi  indireetfy  on  the  other,  of  the  two  bnnehet 
of  the  goods  maiicet  It  acts  indirectly  upod  prices 
of  commodities  hy  cheddnf^  production,  end  eaxtdng 
a  ssle  of  commodities  already  produced.  Of  these 
two  means,  therefore^  the  oHj  <me  which  bankers 
can  put  in  operation  is  to  raise  or  lower  the  rate  of 
discount^  unless  they  go  to  the  further  and  extreme 
measure  of  refusuig  to  discount  at  all,  which  is  the 
very  evil  which  a  prudential  regulation  of  discounts 
is  intended  to  prevent 

109.  The  regulation  of  bank  speculation  by  the 
bankers  themselves  is  the  point  at  which,  and  the 
means  by  which,  theory  and  analysis,  applied  to  the 
actual^  existing  circumstances  at  any  time,  pass  into 
practice,  the  L<^c  of  money  viJues  into  the  Art  of 
dealing  with  them*    Here  therefore  the  logic  finds 
its  com|iletion;  and  it  remains,,  though  bo}*ond  the 
prcsont  |mr|H>so,  to  apply  its  aualy^as  to  practice,  by 
doiluction  oTlaws  less  general  and  more  inuuoiliatoly 
applicable  to  existing  circumstances*  Banking  opcra« 
tions,  or  more  briefly  Bankingi  is  that  which  reacts 
upon  the  phenomena  of  money,  in  all  its  three  func« 
tions;  they  are  its  conditi(m  and  its  olject-matter,  in 
and  upon  which  it  works.    And  the  mode  in  which 
it  operates  upon  them  must  necessarily  be  determined 
by  Uie  tiews  and  opinions  held  as  to  their  nature  and 
organisation.     This  is  the  position  occupied  by  all 
state  laws  which  attempt  to  regulate  money  matters 
generally  or  as  a  whole;  Banking  is  the  point  at 
which  they  apply  their  le^'er.    This  for  instance  is 
the  position  occupieil  by  the  Bank  Charter  Act  1844, 
which  is  the  dispensation  under  which  >ve  are  still 
living.    It  would  be  beyond  the  scoi^  of  the  present 
§  to  enter  into  tiny  detailed  discussion  of  that  Act; 
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^  ttt.  nor  perhaps  is  it  needful,  so  fnlty  has  it  been  exa* 
L  ---  *  mined  by  the  great  writers  on  these  questions.  Two 
l^y  points  however  may  be  briefly  touched  on,  in  order 
not  so  much  to  apply  the  foregoing  analysisi  as  to 
show  its  applicability  to  the  case  in  question;  in 
dobg  which  I  shall  found  my  remai^ks  chiefly  upon 
Sections  vul  and  ix.  of  the  First  Part  of  Mr.  GiU 
bart*s  Practical  Treatise  on  Banking,  and  upon . 
Chapter  xii.  of  Mr.  Macleod*s  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Banking,  2nd  edit 

1 1  a  The  first  point  relates  to  the  position  of  the 
Bank  itself,  which  is  this:  the  greater  part  of  its  own 
capital  is  tied  up  hi  public  securities  which  cannot 
be  realised  in  gold  at  pleasure,  and  yet  it  b  the  Bank 
which  is  the  ultimate  depositary  of  the  reserves  of 
other  banks,  and  iW>m  which  all  the  bullion  required 
to  meet  a  foreign  drain  may  be  taken.  It  has  then, 
properly,  only  its  deposits,  deposits  of  the  first  kind, 
to  make  Into  a  banking  reserve,  to  support  all  its 
issues  of  notes  and  other  deposits  of  the  second  kind. 
It  is  consequently  incumbent  on  it  to  consider  how 
much  of  these  reserves  it  must  keep  in  hand,  in  order 
to  support  the  amount  of  issues  and  other  deposits 
of  the  second  kind  which  it  wishes  to  create,  taking 
into  account  the  drains  of  bullion,  specifically,  which 
are.  likely  from  time  to  time  to  act  upon  its  re8er\'c, 
througli  its  deposits  and  issucflT;  that  is,  not  only 
ordinary  biuiking  calls  upon  it,  but  alno  extraordiu^ 
My  ones,  arining  from  the  foreign  trtuisactious  of  f ho 
country  and  the  rates  of  interest  in  foangn  coun* 
.  tries; 

Y  111.  To  come  to  the  second  point,  the  Act  of 
1844  apimrcntly  assumes  that  the  notes  of  the  Bunk 
form  the  only  calls  to  bo  provided  for,  and  not  also 
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its  other  deposits  of  thoaeocmd  kind.  It  requires  the 
Bsnk  to  keep  only  so  much  bullion  as  is  equal  to 
the  amount  of  notes  issued,  couiiting  besides  the  pub- 
lic seeuritiesi  in  which  its  own  capital  is  invested, 
as  equal  to  so  much  bullion,  and  as  the  basis  of  an 
equal  amount  of  notes. 

I II.  Now  the  distinction  between  notes  and  other 
deposits  of  the  second  kind  is  of  no  importance  what* 
ever,  so  long  as  buUion  is  plentiful  and  credit  ex« 
imnding;  for  advances  may  be  made  by  creating 
deposits,  and  the  liabilities  hicreased  beyond  their 
just  proportion  to  the  bullion!  reserve,  without  the 
issue  of  a  single  note.  But  when  credit  is  being  ccm* 
traoted,  and  bullion  is  leaving  the  country,  these  de* 
posits  may  be  dravm  upon  and  bullion  required  for 
the  draft)  and,  besides  this,  the  discounts  that  are 
required  will  be  required  in  the  form  of  notes,  in 
order  to  meet  engagements  which  can  no  longer  be 
met  by  any  form  of  private  credit  currency,  as  shown 
in  par*  95*  But  it  is  precisely  this  form  of  advances 
which  the  Bank  is  restricted  by  the  Act  fVdm  grant* 
ihg.  It  may  therefore  be  compelled,  in  order  to 
secure  itself,  to  contract  its  advances  by  violently 
raising  the  rate  of  discount,  or  even  to  refuse  ad« 
vances  altogether,  whereby  all  traders,  sound  and 
uhsound  alike,  who  require  advances,  are  threatened 
with  ruin. 

1 13.  Tlie  distinction  drawn  by  the  Act  between 
notes  and  other  liabilities  is  a  distinction  applicable 
to,  and  arising  in,  the  first  of  the  three  functions  of 
money,  and  is  unsound  when  employed  as  a  distinc* 
tion  belonging  to  the  third,  the  money  market;  and 
the  truth  of  the  distinction^  though  the  application 
is  false,  is  that  which  affords  to  the  Bank  of  England 
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TL     a  theory  or  principlo  which  apparently  justifies  them 
in  granting  discounts  and  creatbg  liabiUtieSi  without 
paying  regard  to  the  amount  of  bullion  required  as 
their  basb,  to  meet  the  calls  Khich  may  be  made  in 
respect  of  them.     The  Bank  wants  a  reserve  suffi- 
cient to  secure  its  notes;  the  country  one  sufficient 
to  secure  all  its  liabilitiesi  without  violent  alterations 
in  the  rate  of  discount.    Without  some  theory  of 
the  kind,  the  Bank. would  be  too  much  hampered  in 
its  business,  by  so  much  of  its  own  capital  being  tied 
up  in  public  securities,  not  capable  of  realisation  at 
pleasure,  which  compels  it  to  make  the  greater  use 
of  its  deposits  of  the  first  kind.     It  is  quite  compre- 
hensible that  the  Act  should  be  a  fiivourite  with  the 
authorities  of  the  Bank;  and  it  would  no  doubt  be 
so  also  with  the  commercial  public,  were  it  not  for 
its  Hiinous  action  in  times  of  monetary  pressure  and 
contraction  of  credit.     But  it  can  be  no  favourite 
with  the  private  bankers  of  thjB  country,  who,  or- 
ganised themselves  oh  sound  banking  principles,  find 
that  Bank,  upon  the  bullion  reserve  of  which  the 
security  of  their  own  reserves  depends,  governed^  in 
its  dealings  on  the  basis  of  that  reserve,  by  principles 
which  endanger  it  when  bullion  is  scarce,  and  lead 
to  its  over  employment  when  bullion  is  plentiful;  the 
Bank  in  both  cases  competing  at  an  advantage  with 
private  bankers;  for,  in  the  firat  case,  the  rise  in  the 
Bank  rate  of  discount  comi>els  a  rise,  and  in  the  se- 
cond, the  lowering  of  the  Bank  rate  compels  a  lower- 
ing, in  the  market  rate,  that  is,  in  the  rates  at  which 
private  bankers  grant  discounts.    Banking  operations 
are  thus  governed,  in  this  country,  by  conflicting 
principles,  those  which  the  Act  applies  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  those  upon  which 
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all  the  other  baaloi  in  the  oountiy  are  administeredL 
From  each  a  conflict  of  [Nrindples  nothing  bnt  con- 
fusion can  be  expected  tp  result;  and  it  is  ob* 
vious,  in  such  a  case,  which  set  of  principles  must 
conform  to  the  other;  for  it  is  only  by  observing 
and  not  contravening  the  laws  which  govern  bank* 
ing  under  all  circumstances  that  any  voluntary  modi- 
fication  of  them,  such  as  the  Bank  Charter  Act  1844, 
can  be  successfully  established*  Natura  parendo  vin* 
citur. 

§  97.  !•  The  (examinatiim  of  the  phenomena  of 
practical  science  is  still  incomplete.  It  has  been 
shown  in  §  92  that  alt  science,  whether  speculative 
or  practicd,  has  an  aspect  in  which  it  b  art^  and 
again,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  that  every 
science  has  a  branch  or  branches  of  art  correspond- 
ing to  it,  which  are  arts  of  knowledge  if  they  depend 
on  a  speculative,  arts  of  action  if  they  depend  on  a 
practical  science.  Kow  when  we  take  the  scientific 
aspect,  or,  what  is  equivalent,  the  sciences^  whether 
speculative  or  practical,  distinguished  from  the  arts 
depending  on  them,  we  find  that  this  aspect  has,  in 
every  case,  an  historical  aspect  coextensive  with  it, 
and  that  every  science  h/is  its  corresponding  history; 
a  history  not,  of  course,  of  the  progress  of  the  science 
itself  but  of  the  object-matter  which  it  examines. 
The  speculative  imd  physical  sciences  have  each  an 
object-matter  which  has  followed  a  certain  course  of 
change  or  development,  and  this  course  is  its  history. 
It  is  not  only  subject  to  certain  laws  of  coexistence 
and  sequence^  but  it  has  followed  a  certain  single 
course  in  conformity  to.  those  laws.  To  examine 
into  this  actual  course  b  to  treat  the  object-matter 
of  the  science  by  the  historical  method,  as  it  is  called, 
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^1^^     the  method  which  b  now  the  fiivourite  in  meet  8ub- 
r^       jecte.    The  practical  Bciences^  those  of  them  at  least 

nUiif.  which  have  been  considered  in  the  preceding  §§,  have 
also  obviously  their  liistorical  aspect  and  method; 
the  object-matter  of  all  of  them  has  followed  a  cer* 
tain  single  course,  in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  coex* 
istence  and  sequence  attaching  to  their  phenomena. 
There  has  been,  for  instance,  a  certain  single  course 
followed  by  the  phenomena  of  ethic,  of  law,  of  politic; 
of  religion,  of  poetry,  of  war,  of  diplomacy,  of  medi* 
cine,  of  education,  of  language,  of  wealth. 

2*.  The  difference  between  science  and  history  is 
accordingly  the  following.  History  is  the  discovery 
of  the  train  of  sequences  simple  or  complex,  that  is, 
of  coexistences  in  sequence,  which  had  actually  hap- 
pened;  science  is  the  discovery  of  the  more  or  less 
general  laws  under  which  this  train  has  happened, 
or  of  which  it  is  a  case;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  his* 
tory  stated  in  general  terms.  Science  is  therefore 
the  logiC'Of  history ;  it  is  the  logic,  not  strictly  speak- 
ing of  the  facts  or  phenomena  which  it  arranges  into 
its  hierarchy  of  laws,  for  laws  are  nothing  but  these 
facts  or  phenomena  themselves,  and  science  their 
arrangement  in  a  hierarchy  or  logical  order;  but  it 
is  the  logic  of  the .  facts  or  phenomena  as  they  have 
actually  happened,  that  is,  of  history;  for,  since  the 
phenomena  or  facts  are  the  common  object-matter, 
and  the  only  object-matter  which  exists,  it  is  only 
by  distinguishing  the  method  of  history  from  that 
of  science  that  any  distinction  is  possible  between 
them.  Method  is  the  point  distinctive  between 
science  and  history,  just  as  it  is  also  between  meta« 
physical  •  and  empirical  science.  The  phenomena 
arranged  statically,  and  in  order  of  increasing  cdm** 
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plexitjri  dMreasiiig  generalitjri  to  follow  Gomte's  la« 
rninous  distinctioiii  are  flcienod;  the  same  phenomeiiA 
arranged  dynamicallyi  and  in  order  of  their  actual 
occurrence  and  existence,  ai^  hittoiy. 

3*  It  follows,  as  Comte  also  clearly  saw,  that 
many  so-called  sciences  are  not  sciences  but  historiesi 
those  phenomena  not  having  been  sufficiently  dis- 
covered of  which  their  phenomena  are  a  case;  or,  in 
other  words,  a  sufficient  number  of  cpnver^gent  laws 
not  having  been  discovered  from  which  the  pheno- 
mena  in  question  may  be  deduced*  Geology  is  an 
instance.  Geology  is  the  discovery  of  the  actual 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  composition 
and  recomposition  of  the  materials  of  the  globe.  The 
convergent  laws,  or  general  phenomena,  under  which 
it  must  be  exhibited  as  a  case,  iu  order  to  be  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  science,  are  laws  of  mechanical,  phy- 
sical, chemical,  and  even  vital,  change;  including 
phenomena  so  variable  and  so  remote  from  obser^ 
vation,  as  to  postpone  indefinitely  the  hope  of  such 
a  reduction.  The  referring  the  phenomena  of  geo- 
logy, wherever  possible,  to  general  laws  makes  it 
a  scientific  study,  but,  if  prediction  is  taken  as  the 
criterion,  geology  must  renounce  her  claim  to  be  a 
science.  Prediction  is  the  proof  of  scientific  con- 
.struction,  because  the  laws,  under  which  the  phe- 
nomena in  question  are  a  case,  are  general,  that  is, 
equally  applicable  to  the  future  as  to  the  past,  and 
to  discoveries  yet  to  be  made  as  to  those  made  al- 
ready. And  of  course  it  is  not  intended  that  history 
is  not  scientific;  the  contrary  is  evident  when  it  is 
called  an  aspect  of  science;  the  question  is  simply 
whether  this  or  that  group  of  phenomena  can  be 
arranged  in  a  hierarchical  order,  or  exhibited  as 
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^^^n.     dependent  upon  phenomena  so  airanged^  to  tach  an 
— 2^  *      extent  as  to  enable  a  prediction  of  their  principal 

n^^^*  changes.  The  question  being  always  partly  one  of 
degree,  it  is  clear  that  the  decision,  in  the  case  of 
any  history  claiming  to  be  a  science,  must  depend 
upon  the  <^inion  of  scientific  men,  applying  the 
criterion  of  prediction,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
deduction.  History  and  the  historical  method  are 
always  the  pioneers  of  science  and  the  scientific  me- 
thod within  the  object-matter  common  to  both;  but 
scientific  principles  and  distinctions,  derived  from 
another  science,  may  be  applied  to  institute  and  di« 
rect  historical  enquiry  from  the  first,  in  which  case 
they  perform  the  function  of  liyi)othescs. 

4.  AMien  we  turn  to  tlio  history  of  matters  Of 
practice,  the  object-matter  of  the  practical  sciences, 
with  which  alone  we  are  here  concerned,  w;e  find  that 
history,  in  its  large  and  usual  sense,  is  the  historical 
aspect  o^  or  is  the  history  corresponding  to,  practical 
sciences  the  arts  of  which  are,  or  are  contained  under, 
ethic  and  politic.  History,  as  the  word  is  commonly 
used,  means  the  history  of  man  in  society.  Like 
the  general  or  architectonic  arts  of  ethic  and  politic, 
general  history  contains  under  it,  or  as  branches 
constituting  its  whole  range,  the  special  histories  of 
different  functions  and  activities  of  man,  as,  for  in* 
stance,  the  history  of  religions,  of  arts  and  sciences, 
of  laws  of  persons  and  property,  of  production  and 
distribution  of  wealth,  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  languages;  which  are  reducible  into  order  accord- 
ing as  they  become  or. show  aptitude  for  becoming 
sciences.  They  take  their  classification  froin  that 
of  the  arts  of  action.  The  list  of  special  branches 
of  histor}',  within  each  of  which  other  minor  branches 
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may  be  ranged,  is  aooordmi^ly  the  same  as  the  Utt      ^^ 
t>f  special  practical  sciences  or  arts.  rj^* 

$.  When  the*  science  or  philosophy  of  hbtoiy  b  mmif. 
spoken  o^  the  phrase  can  mean  only  thisi  the- treat* 
ment  of  history  in  connection  trith  its  practical 
science,  its  reference  to  the  laws  of  action  arranged 
iii  logical  instead  of  historical  order.  These  laws 
however  are  laws  of  the  comparative  strength  de 
facto,  and  validity  de  jure,  of  the  various  feelings  and 
thoughts  of  man.  These  same  laws  are  the  guide 
to  future  practice,  arts  of  action  being  founded,  as 
already  shown,  upon  practical  sciences.  Therefore 
it  is  impossible  to  make  history  a  guide  to  practice 
without  first  taking  it  up  into  science,  and  thence  de- 
ducing the  laws  of  lirt  Only  to  the  extent  to  which 
this  is  done  is  any  practical  instruction  reaped  from 
history.  From  this  foUows  the  explanation  of  the 
extreme  delusiveness  of  history,  in  the  usual  sense, 
as  a  guide  to  action  or  a  means  of  prediction;  much 
more  b  expected  from  it  than  is  obtainable,  because 
its  conversion  into  science  has  been  as  yet  so  imjper- 
fectly  accomplished.  Wherever  the  conversion  has 
been  accomplished,  the  study  is  no  linger  called  a 
history,  but  either  a  science  or  an  art;  for  instance, 
the  art  of  War,  the  sciences  of  political  economy  and 
comparative  philology.  Even  these  have  not  reached 
the  rank  of  exact  sciences,  partly  because  of  the  im* 
perfect  analysis  attained  of  the  group,  of  motives  on 
which  each  rests,  but  chiefly  because  of  the  still  more 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  interference  of  other  mo* 
tives  or  groups  of  motives  witli  those  constituting  the 
group  itself.  No  single  practical  science  can  reach 
the  position  of  an  exact  science  until  all  of  them  ore 
near  reaching  it;  in  other  words,  the  general  sciences 
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Book  a     of  othic  and  politic  must  approach  tho  exact  stage 
—  ^      pari  passu  with  the  special  branches  which  they  in* 

vILuij.     dude. 

6.  To  treat  any  branch  of  human  action  as  history 
simply,  without  seeking  to  refer  the  facts,  as  they  are 
discovered,  to  the  distinctions  of  the  corresponding 
science,  is  to  treat  it  as  a  matter  either  of  personal, 
biographical,  curiosity  or  of  moi*o  anti<iuariaii  re* 
iHiarc^lh  l\\\t  tho  mumeut  its  foots  iuh)  treated  hcIou* 
tiflcally,  tlie  moment  it  is  sought  to  explain  them, 
or  arrange  them  in  scientific  order,  that  moment  the 
history  becomes  scientific,  and  the  study  becomes 
one  of  fon\:ard-looking  interest.  In  one  respect  the 
connection  is  closer  between  science  and  art  than 
between  history  and  science;  science  exists  for  the 
sake  of  art  more  inevitably  than  history  for  the  sake 
of  science;  the  interest  which  underlies  a  science  and 
its  art  is  one  and  the  same,  an  interest  in  its  special 
object-matter;  while  in  passing  from  a  history  to  its 
science  there  b  a  change  of  interest,  a  change  from 
mere  biographical  or  antiquarian  curiosity  to  an  in* 
terest  in  a  special  branch  of  knowledge,  as  part  of  a 
connected  whole.  But  even  such  a  curiosity,  with 
regard  to  a  special  branch  of  history,  will  often  lead 
those  who  feel  it  to  take  an  interest  in  the  subject 
also  as  a  matter  of  science,  to  wish  to  know  not  only 
the  exact  detail  of  the  facts  but  the  reasons  Ohd  causes 
of  them,  and  thence  the  general  laws  of  which  they 
are  instances.  Mere  antiquiirianism,  which  is  always 
purely  historical,  becomes  thus  ennobled  by  means 
of  the  si)Gcial  interest  which  it  takes  in  a  speciol 
subject 

7*  Since  however  the  portion  of  the  phenomena 
which,  in  every  practical  science,  remains  historical 
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is  mudh  burger  than  that  which  has  been  redaoed  to  bm  n 
sdencei  it  i^lows  that,  although  the  treatment  of  the  — * 
whole  of  the  phenomena  ought  to  be  scientifici  it  is  mmif. 
an  error  to  expect  that  practical  guidance,  that  accu* 
rate  prediction,  from  the  study  which  it  would  afford 
if  it  hod  fully  passed  into  the  Scientific  stage,  and  had 
entirely  converted  its  history  into  science.  Political 
economy  is  hold  to  have  reached  the  condition  of  a 
tKnoncCi  and  to  )>o  a  scicmco  as  woU  as  nn  art«  Hut 
oven  here  the  laws  of  the  seieneo  are  inca(>able  of 
Aimidiing  rules  for  guidance  in  detail,  except  hypo« 
thetically;  in  trade  speculations,  for  instance,  the 
difficulty  is  to  know  whether  the  case  contemplated 
by  the  general  rule  has  aiisen.  The  science  of  poli- 
tical economy  is  a  system  of  laws  guiding  the  detailed 
actions  of  its  art  from  a  distance,  by  giving  a  general 
framework  or  logic  under  which  to  arrange  the  phe- 
nomena  out  of  which  trade  speculations  are  to  be 
made.  To  know  the  history  of  the  case  is  the  real 
difficulty  to  be  overcome;  as,  for  instance,  the  amount 
of  cotton  in  the  market,  the  amount  which  will  come 
in  from  the  next  crop,  the  changes  in  the  taste  of  the 
public,  the  competition  of  a  new  or  better  manufac- 
tured materiaL 

8«  So  also  it  is,  and  to  a  far  greater  degree,  with 
the  architectonic  arts  of  ethic  and  politic.  A  still 
greater  portion  of  the  phenomena  of  these  arts  is  in- 
cluded .  in  history  alone  than  is  the  case  with  those 
of  political  econoniy.  They  supi>ly  a  logic  it  is  true, 
but,  in  regard  to  the  complicated  and  obscure  ques- 
tions of  daily  life,  public  and  private,  this  logic  con- 
sists of  hypotlietical  laws,  the  really  difficult  question 
being  to  know  whether  the  case  contemplated  by 
the  hypothesis,  the  case  for  the.  application  of  this 
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^*|^     kw  or  that|  hat  ariaon;  wkotkori  in  poUUoi  it  it  a 

r^*     timo  ibr  alimng  at  Ubortyi  or  a  time  for  enfordng 
^>^^«     justicei  by  repc^g  dr  enactbg  this  or  that  q>ecial 
law;  whetheri  in  ethic,  it  b  a  time  for  throwing  off 
old  obaervanceai  or  a  time  for  adopdng  more  strin* 
gent  ones,  as  a  means  of  self-education.    It  is  clear 
that  in  politic  the  ^Uitance  is  enormous  (torn  which 
its  logic  sends  guidance  and  help  to  the  decision  of 
details.    And  in  ethic  it  is  equally  unreasonable  to 
ex))cct  the  logician  to  fUriiish  rules  for  tlie  guidance 
of  individual  conduct^  which  must  vary  accordhig  to 
the  character  and  circumstances  of  every  individuaL 
The  logician  who  attempted  such  a  task  would  beat 
the  air,  cither  with  m<^aningless  platitudesi  or  with  . 
subtil  but  random  distinctions  and  refinements*    £x« 
hortatioui  the  weapon  of  the  preachori  is  hot  his  pro* 
vincc;  and  beyond  thisi  wherever  (Nirticular  counsel 
for  jiarticulur  cases  can  bo  giveUi  it  must  come  from 
that  pmotical  >visilom  which  is  tlic  fruit  of  ex|>eri* 
cncC|  tliat  iS|  from  observations  which  have  not  yet 
been  reduced  to  science.    Even  with  a  logic  of  ethic 
and  of  politic,  and  even  with  one  or  two  undoubted 
special  sciences  of  practice,  the  phenomena  of  history 
still  unreclaimed  bear  an  overwhelming  proportion 
to  those  of  its  science,  the  phenomena  which  cannot 
to  those  which  can  be  predicted,  the  phenomena  in 
daily  life  of  which  we  are  ignorant  to  those  of  which 
we  are  cognisant    In  proportion  as  this  line  of  sepa- 
ration is  pushed  fon^*anls,  more  questions  are  brought 
undtr  the  decision  of  logic ;  and  the  dominion  of 
ethic  and  )X)litic  is  extended  by  every  stroke  which 
extends  that  of  science;  for  these  are  but  the  main 
branches  of  that  practical  science  into  which  history 
is  converted  by  increasbg  knowledge. 
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9»  llioro  bihoii  110  othor  oeieneo  ofhlstotylmt  ^^ 
tho  imctiool  aoionco^  stttl  in  proooaa  of  fonnatioiii  of  — * 
whidi  ethioi  poUtiOi  and  thdr  tubwdUmtMi  luro  tKo  bW 
members  almdjr  coniitituted  as  sciences.  But  the 
question  may  be  sskedi  Hoir  the  rank  of  sdence  esn 
be  claimed  for  these  portionsi  while  it  Is  denied  to 
the  whole  which  they  constitute,  and  which  remains 
still  in  the  condition  of  history^  The  answer  to  this 
is  the  following.  ~>  History  has  two  great  branchesi 
its  phenomena  are  of  t\vo  kindS|'  ph}*sical  phenomena 
which  require  investigation  by  the  phpical  and  spe* 
culative  sciences,  and  phenomena  of  consciousness 
which  require  treatmg  metaphysically.  We  have  come 
round  to  the  point  touched  upon  in  §  4,  where  it  was 
said  that  ph^'sical  historyi  physiolog}*,  and  analysis 
of  conscious  states,  were  three  great  branches  of  one 
sciehce  of  man,  which  could  only  be  complete  by 
tlieir  combination.  This  entire  group  of  studies  is 
what  we  have  now  called  History.  That  branch  of 
it  which  consists  in  the  analysis  of  conscious  states 
hiis  been  so  fiur  pursued  in  Book  I.  as  to  warrant  us 
in  founding  a  logic  of  practice  upon  it  in  Book  11. 
And  the  logics  of  ethic  and  politic  venture  only  so 
fiir  a^  the  phenomena  of  conscious  action  are  known 
or  thought  to  be  known.  The  filling  up  of  their  out* 
lines,  the  carrjang  their  laws  out  into  detailed  pro- 
visions, was  expressly  left  in  §  86.  i*a  for  future 
knowledge;  and  the  greatest  lack  of  this  knowledge 
is  in  the. physical  and  physiological,  not  in  the  meta* 
phpical  branch.  It  is  clear  then  that  i\^  have  neither 
a  Science  of  History,  nor  an  Art  of  Life,  in  all  its 
details;  but  we  have  a  logic  of  ethic  and  of  politic  so 
far  as  we  have  a  scientific  analysis  of  conscious  vol- 
untary action.     And  the  detailed  art  of  life,  when 
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BooKn.     and  as  it  glows  up,  will  be  the  eontinuatioii  and 
*      amplificatimi  of  ethic  and  politic,  considered  as  art8|. 

wLair^  just  as  the  science  of  history,  which  will  be  its  foim* 
dation,  will  be  the  amplification  of  them  Considered 
as  sciences;  for  physical  and  physiological  phenomena 
come  into  history  only  so  &r  as  they  stand  connected 
^nth  human  action  and  feeling;  the  scope  of  historyi 
and  tlie  circumscription  of  the  physical  phenomena 
to  be  included  in  it;  are  marked  out  from  a  subjective 
centre ;  and  its  science  is  the  completion  of  the  series 
of  the  subjective  and  practical,  as  physiology  is  of 
the  physical  and  purely  speculative  scieYices. 

i2iSicai  §  98-  !•  While  disclaiming  therefore  the  ambi* 

BriMPa.  tious  name  of  the  Science  of  History,  as  having  to 
express  an  aim  and  a  wish  rather  than  anything  al- 
ready  realised,  we  cannot  give  up  the  endeavour  to 
make  histor}^  scientific,  and  thus  r^ise  it  to  the  desired 
rank.  The  conception  which  we  have  been  led  to 
form  of  it  may  perhaps  be  expressed  by  the  name 
Historical  Science,  or  history  treated  scientifically. 
So  treated,. the  subject  has,  it  has  been  shown,  two 
great  branches;  the  first  including  all  physical  phe- 
nomena  which  have  influence  on  man,  phenomena 
which  must  first  be  investigated  separately,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  physical  speculative  science;  and  the 
second  including  the  phenomena  of  consciousness,  as 
well  those  of  the  individual  alone  as  those  which  re- 
sult from  his  action  on  and  intercourse  with  other 
individuals,  a  study  also  to  be  pursued  separately 
at  first,  and  then  completed,  along  with  the  former 
branch,  by  studying  the  two  series  of  phenomena  in 
combination,  the  state  in  which  they  are  actually 
presented  in  experience.  'Physical  phenomena  may 
again  be  distinguished  into  two  orders,  those  which 
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operate  upooi.maii'e  mothree  of  ectioii  diree^,  a%  ht 
inetenoe^  a  fertile  Tallejr  fthklk  ettncts  Ids  ertde- 
mentSi  a  mountain  chain  nhidt  ban  his  pfOftrcMg 
and  tlKMe  which  cotfipose  his  physiological  natmei  in 
structure  and  function,  or  which  act  upon  him  by 
modifying  this  nature,  as  climate,  food,  physiological 
peculiarities  <^race,  <^  mixed  races,  of  alternation  in 
generations,  and  physiological  causes  of  the  birth  of 
exceptionally  powerful  minds. 

a.  The  distinction  of  the  two  main  branches  of 
historical  science  is  parallel  to  that  which  was  drawn 
in  §  60  between  the  character  of  the  individual  and 
influences  operative  on  the  character.    The  method 
to  which  this  distinctidn  led,  in  the  analysis  of  the 
individual,. is  equally  commanded  by  the  i>arallel  dis- 
tinction in  the  case  of  mankind  at  Isrge.  Distinguish- 
ihg  the  physical  and  physiological  influences,  operative 
on  the  individuab  and  the  nations  composing  man- 
kind, from  the  systems  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
they  mould,  and  which  react  upon  them  in  turn,  it 
is  the  latter  group  of  phenomena  which  we  must  lay 
at  the  basis  of  the  enquiry,  the  changes  of  which 
must  be  the  thread  or  clue  to  which  we  refer  the  mo- 
difying influences.     It  is  these  which  constitute  the 
end  or  purpose  of  historical,  being  practical,  science; 
it  is  these  therefore  which  we  must  keep  always  in 
xaew,  whatever  are  the  physical  phenomena  modify- 
ing them.   Accordingly,  the  first  question  to  be  asked 
relates  to  the  normal  course  of  development  of  sys- 
tems of  thought  and  feeling  among  mankind,  whether 
there  is  such  an  one  discoverable,  and  in  what  it 
consists.     This  is  the  position  occupied  by  Comte's 
famous  law  of  the  three  states.     It  is  by  no  means, 
^  my  opinion,  a  kw  of  history  as  a  whole:  it  b  a  bw 
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of  the  nonnal  course  of  deydoptnent  of  the  character 
of  mankind  generally. 

3.  To  pursue  historical  science  on  either  c^iti  two 
great  branches  alone,  excluedvely  of  the  other,  is  to 
mistake  its  character  as  well  as  to  narrow  its  scope. 
But  since  it  is  practical  science,  deriving  its  interest 
from  man,  the  danger  of  paying  exclusive  attention 
to  the  branch  of  character  is  greater  than  the  oppo- 
site. The  danger  on  this  latter  side  is  rather  one  of 
attributing  too  great  potency  to  physical  and  physio- 
logical phenomena,  too  great  modifiability  to  charac- 
ter, than  of  denying  the  influence  of  character  alto- 
gether ;  while  on  the  other  side  there  is  the  danger 
of  treating  the  character  and  its  normal  course  of 
development  as  an  absolute,  its  «nd  decreed  from 
the  beginning,  and  thus  essentially  independent  of 
physical  circumstances,  or  dominating  them  Avithout 
reaction.  Neither  branch  alone,  how  far  soever  its 
investigations  may  be  successful,  can  be  the  whole  of 
historical  science,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  admit, 
either  that  man  has  no  reactive  power  on  nature,  or 
nature  none  on  man.  The  power  which  nature  exerts 
over  man,  the  extreme  variety  and  remoteness  from 
observation  of  the  forces  which  have,  acted  or  may 
act  upon  him,  seem  to  remove  all  hope  of  his  history, 
as  a  whole,  ever  reaching  the  position  of  a  science  of 
prediction.  For  we  have  seen  that  geology  is  not  a 
science  in  this  sense,  §  97.  1 ;  and  all  the  phenomena 
of  geological  science  are  phenomena  also  of  historical, 
being  phenomena  which  condition  the  possibility  of 
man's  existence.  The  physical  branch  of  history  is 
the  one  which  opposes  the  greatest  obstacle  to  its 
ever  ranking  as  a  science  of  prediction.  If  we  dis- 
covered the  course  of  development  of  character  down 
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to  ike  most  minute  changesi  if  we  diaoovered  the  law 
wliich  governed  these  changes  so  fiir  as  they  depended 
on  human  feeling  and  thoughti  we  should  still  have 
a  science  of  history  conditionally  only,  on  the  con* 
dition  of  physical  phenomena  continuing  to  follow  a 
normal  coursCi  of  whidi  we  should  have  no  guar- 
antee. 

4.  But  even  apart  fix>m  such  phjrsical  conditions 
as  may  be  called  conditions  of  major  order,  and  as- 
suming that  the  earth  will  continue  to  exist  in  much 
the  same  habitable  condition  as  at  present,  historical 
science  would  still  remidn  conditional  with  regard 
to  physical  and  physiological  conditions  of  a  minor 
order.    Earthquake,  famine,  epidemic  disease,  blight, 
storm,  all  the  category  of  so-called  physical  acci- 
dents, are  to  a  very  small  extent  capable  of  being 
predicted,  still  less  of  being  averted  or  neutralised. 
Conceivably,  however,  any  of  these  may  change,  in- 
deed for  aught  we  know  may  have  already  changed 
from  what  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  the  history 
of  mankind,  may  have  barred  its  progress  or  diverted 
it.    And  although  we  might  be  able,  from  a  know- 
ledge of  human  character,  to  say  what  would  be  the  . 
effect  in  history  of  any  of  the  occurrences  now  men- 
tioned, we  should  still  be  uncertain  when  or  whether 
they  might  happen,  or  whether  others,  new  in  kind 
but  equal  in  potency,  might  not  suddenly  spring 
forth  from  nature's  arsenal.     We  may  indeed  be 
guaranteed  against  a  new  irruption  of  barbaric  na- 
tions, but  can  we  be  so  agfunst  new  combinations  of 
physical  and  vital  forces?     Accordingly,  we  must 
conceive  the  problem  of  historical  science  as  twofold ; 
iirst  to  discover  the  effect  of  physical  and  physiologi- 
cal circumstances  upon  the  normal  course  of  mental 
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"iv^  dovelopmenit,  and  at  diffbi^nt  jM^riods  of  it;  aeooildly 
to  discover  when  and  in  what  measure  these  circum* 
stances  have  been  or  will  be  brought  into  operation 
<m  it,  a  question  which  depends  upon  physical  and 
speculative  science. 

5.  At  every  step  in  the  enquiry  the  question 
which  arises  is  distinguishable  into  these  same  two 
branches;  and  each  branch,  followed  up  by  a  further 
question,  again  divides  in  the  same  way,  Mid  so  on 
perpetually,  This  may  be  seen  in  that  method  of 
treating  history  which  is  certainly  not  without  ad- 
vantages, inasmuch  as  it  is  one  which  keeps  real 
facts  in  view,  and  seeks  solutions  where  there  is  a 
possibility  of  finding  real  antecedents,  namely,  the 
.  method  of  imagining  some  circumstances  different  in 
actual  events  and  states  of  history,  atid  then  endeav- 
ouring to  follow  this  change  downwards  to  the  changes 
it  would  involve  in  the  subsequent  history,  and  tlicn 
again  following  backwards  or  Upwards  the  causes, 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  imagine  as  anteced* 
ents  of  the  imagined  change.  Thus  for  instance  Dr. 
Mommsen  says,  in  his  History  of  Rome,  Book  iv.  Ch. 
V.  (Dr.  Dickson's  Transl.  VoUii.  p.  194,  ed.  1868), 
^^It  is  impossible  to  tell  what  might  have  happened, 
had  the  Cimbrians  immediately  after  their  double 
victory"  at  Aransio,  b.c.  106,  **  advanced  through  the 
gates  of  the  Alps  into  Italy.  But  they  first  overran 
the  territory  of  the  Arvemi,  who  laboured  to  defend 
themselves  in  their  fortresses  against  the  enemy;  and 
soon,  weary  of  sieges,  set  out  from  thence,  not  to 
Italy,  but  westward  to  the  Pyrenees."  This  delay 
on  the  part  of  the  Cimbrians,  he  implies,  may  pos- 
sibly  have  saved  the  Roman  power  from  dissolution. 
Following  the  consequences  of  their  supposed  move* 
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ment  into  Italy,  we  oannot  indeed  eee  wliat  tliejr 
would  ipeeificidly  have  been,  but  we  may  aee  tiiat 
they  would  have  consisted,  at  each  step,  of  the  mental 
energy  of  the  Romans  under  the  influence  <^  alarm 
aiid  confusion,  balanced  against  that  of  the  Cimbrians, 
under  physical  circumstances,  such  as  the  determina* 
tion  of  the  battle  ground,  partly  influenced  by  that 
alarm.    Following  the  causes  which  might  have  pro- 
duced the  supposed  movement  into  Italy,  we  may 
see  that  they  are  resolvable  into  the  same  categories, 
want  of  attraction  elsewhere,  insufficient  quarters, 
personal  influence  of  adventurous  chiefs,  and  so  on. 
The  personal  influence  of  an  adventurous  chie^  how- 
ever,  may  depend  partly  on  physiological  causes, 
partly  on  physical  circumstances  which  have  enabled 
him  to  display  hb  character,  as  well  as  on  the  at- 
traction of  that  character  on  his  tribesmen.     Now 
the  reversal  or  omission  of  even  the  minutest  circum- 
stance of  actual  history  is  an  impossible  supposition, 
since  natural  laws  are  invariable  and  inevitable  in 
their  operation;  but  the  use  of  taldng  an  illustration 
from  actual  history  is  to  give  definiteness  and  reality 
to  the  circumstances  imagined  as  cases  of  general 
laws.     To  imagine  a  la\^  ^^i  general  and  to  imagine 
specifically  difierent  modifications  .of  it  are  one  and 
the  same  thing.     To  take  an  instance  of  a  general 
law  firom  actual  history  is  to  abstract,  for  the  time, 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  an  actual,  that  is,  an  inevit- 
ably determined  fiict,  determined  by  antecedents  and 
contributing  to  consequences  which  appear  accidental 
and  variable  only  because  the  antecedents  are  un- 
known.    The  changes  imagined  in  actual  history  are 
the  modifications  of  a  general  la^^,  the  actual  circum- 
stance, changed  from  in  imagination,  being  another 
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n.  mo$fica1ibii  of  it;  if  illustratioiifl  are  sought  in  actUAl 
history,  imagined  changes  of  actuali  unchangeable, 
events  are  the  only  means  of  generalising,  for  all 
scientific  or  generalised  arrangement  is  imaginary. 

6.  Historical  phenomena  may  accordingly  be  ap- 
proached in  two  ways;  first,  from  the  side  of  history, 
beginning  ^ith  them  as  a  series  of  actual  events, 
which  is  Mr.  Mill's  Inverse  Deductive  or  Historical 
method;  secondly,  from  the  side  of  science,  beginning 
with  the  laws  of  human  nature,  which  is  Mr.  MilFa 
Direct  or  Concrete  Deductive  method.    (System  of 
Logic,  Book  vi.  Chapters  ix.  x.  Cth  edition).     In 
the  former  case,  we  take  the  facts  known  to  have 
existed,  and  then  seek  their  explanation  by  referring 
them  to  general  laws  of  human  nature;  in  the  second 
we  attempt  to  construct  or  prove  the  existence  of 
facts,  whether  past  or  future,  whether  as  discovered 
or  predicted,  fronl  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  geuo« 
ral  la^vs  whicli  must  oi>erato  or  have  oi)crated  at  the 
time  and  under  the  circumstances. in  question.    Al* 
most  every  considerable  piece  of  historical  reasoning, 
however,  includes  the  alternate  use  of  both  methods, 
so  that,  as  a  whole,  it  can  only  be  said  to  belong  to 
one  or  the  other  method,  as  the  use  of  either  pre- 
dominates  in  it. 

^^.  A  brilliant  instance  in  which  the  direct  de- 
ductive method  predominates  is  found  in  Mr.  Mac- 
Lennan's  construction  of  the  early  stages  of  some 
departments  of  human  development,  in  his  Primitive 
Marriage,  Chap,  viii.,  to  which  reference  has  once 
before  been  made.  He  traces  the  development  of 
the  earliest  groups  of  men,  which,  he  shows,  were  or 
were  assumed  to  be  homogeneous,  through  a  stnge 
in  which  kinship  through  females  only  was  recog-^ 
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niied;  thitmgh  two  stagea  of  polyandiji  a  loww  and 
a  higher;  ihroagh  a  atage  of  recognitioii  <^  Idnahip 
through  malea  aa  well  aa  femalea;  to  a  final  atage. 
of  kinship  through  malea  only^  the  stage  to  which 
belong  the  agnatic  bond  of  relationship  and  the  patria 
potestas  of  the  early  Rcmian  law.  Every  preceding 
stage  contains  the  germ  of  the  succeeding,  eycry  sue* 
cceding  stage  abolishes  some  features  of  the  preced- 
ing; and  the  means  of  progression  are  found  in  the 
ordinary  feelings  and  motives  of  men,  acting  in  the 
ordinary  way  Upon  the  circumstances  oiTercd  by  each 
stage.  A  bridge  is  thus  thrown  over  an  early  por- 
tion  of  history,  of  which  no  written  record  has  prob* 
ably  ever  existed. 

8.  By  whichever  of  the  two  methods  the  pheno- 
mena of  history  are  approached,  their  scientific  treat- 
ment consists  in  generalisation,  in  the  exhibition  of 
the  plicnomcna  as  a  case  or  cases  upder  general  laws. 
The  gonornlistition  here  intendeil  is  gouonUisation 
by  analysis;  it  does  not  consist  simply  in  making  a 
general  statement  which  will  cover  several  particular 
cases,  actual  or  imaged.  It  is  true  that  the  history 
of  one  nation  is  often  analogous  to  the  history  6f 
another,  the  history  of  one  group  of  nations  to  that 
of  another  group,  and  that  history  thus,  as  it  were, 
repeats  itself  with  variations;  and  fiurther,  that  these 
variations  of  analogous  cases  supply  our  best  means 
of  discovermg  the  general  laws  applicable  to  all.  But 
thb  generalisation  is  not  the  scientific  generalisation 
here  intended ;  if  this  were  all,  history  would  not 
be  scientific,  it  would  consist  merely  in  grouping  and^ 
classifying  phenomena,  not  in  classifying  them  logic- 
ally, that  is,  in  discovering  principles  or  laws  under 
which  they  become  capable  oi  dassificationi    History 
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^kr     would  be  in  the  position  of  botany  apart  fWun  voget* 
J—  *    .  able  phyttolqgy.  Just  as  physiology  which  is  founded 

Hii<oriqa  on  tlie  analysis  of  the  structure  and  function  of  plants 
is  the  reason  and  explanation  of  the  classifications  of 
botany,  so  the  generalisation  which  explains  the  phe* 
nomcna  of  history  is  given  by  a  further  analysis  of 
those  phenomena  themselves*  Tliere  is  no  series  of 
historical  phenomena  but  one,  and  the  generalisation 
which  is  to  explain  this  series. must  be  founded  on 
an  analysis  of  the  phenomena  more  searching  and 
mmute  than  that  which  arranges  them  into  simiUu" 
or  analogous  groups.  It  is  an  analysis  of  the  very 
same  phenomena  as  those  which  are  to  be  explained. 
The  breaking  up  tlio  whole  series  into  {larts,  .into 
histories  of  different  nations,  running  their  course 
simultaneously  or  successively,  and  the  observation 
of  analogies  between  these  histories,  are  the  mere 
.  preliminaries  of  the  enquiry.  The  history  of  each 
nation  or  state  is  not  to  be  explained  by  pomting  out 
similar  histories  elsewhere,  but  by  a  more  complete 
and  minute  analysis  of  its  own  phenomena.  This 
more  minute  analysis  of  the  very  facts  to  be  ex- 
plained, an  analysis  into  motives  and  their  la^V8,  ftir- 
nishes  the  means  of  generalising  them  in  the  sense 
here  intended. 

9.  All  historical  states  and  evenu  are  composed 
of  human  actions  spontaneous  or  voluntary,  and  the 
only  causes  of  human  actions*  are  feelings  in  depend* 
ence  on  physical  or  physiological  circumstances.  In 
other  wordis,  the  analysis  of  the  states  and  events  of 
history  is  into  spontaneous  and  voluntary  actions, 
and  the  analysis  of  these  actions  is  into  feelings  as 
causes  and  effects  of  each  other.  The  feelings  of  men 
are  capable  of  distinction  and  arrangement  in  classes; 
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th«N  ta  »  oertab  number  of  kinds  of  fooling,  timnMr 
in  eyoiy  individual ;  and  the  varied  play  and  raoeea* 
sion  of  these  feelings  is  that  which  produces  the  ac* 
thm  of  individuals  and  masses  of  individuals.  The 
same  feeling  recurs  at  a  countless  humber  of  timeS| 
with  viuriatious  according  to  circum^timccsi  but  al* 
waj's  subject  to  certain  fixed  la^vs  of  cliangc.  This 
enables  us  to  generalise  the  laws  of  feeling  and  of 
action;  and  this  generalisation  is  a  second  classifi* 
cation  of  the  phenomena,  by  the  side  of  the  first;  it 
is  a  classification  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the 
phenomena,  in  addition  to  the  classification  of  the 
phenomena  as  wholes;  and  it  is,  besides,  a  classifica* 
tion  of  tliose  elements  which  are  causes  of  the  i^heiu)* 
mena  taken  as  wholes,  w  in  which  the  motive  w  the 
guiding  power  of  the  whole  phenomena  resides.  All 
science  is  ultimately,  or  in  the  last  resort,  analyas; 
but  a  more  minute  analysis  is  the  explanation  of  one 
less  minute. 

10.  Wherever  phenomena  can  be  thus  analysed 
twice,  or  at  two  stages,  there  the  explanation  is  not 
complete  until  the  second  analysis  has  been  given. 
The  phendmena  of  history  are  of  this  kmd;  they  are 
a  congeries  of  phenomena  which  separately  belong  to 
other  sciences  than  hbtory,  namely,  to  the  physical 
sciences,  to  physiology,  and  to  metaphysic  or  subjec* 
tive  analysis  of  states  <^  consciousness.  The  expla* 
nation  of  them,  therefore,  cannot  lie  within  history 
itself^  in  the  mere  description  and  classification  of  the 
phenomena  as  repeated  at  different  times  and  places 
in  history.  The  explanation  of  such  heterogeneous 
phenomena  includes  the  assignment  of  the  causes  of 
their  commg  together  ftom  their  triple  source,  and 
assuming  the  shape  of  historical  phenomena ;  and 
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^mkh; ,    those  oausea  oan  only  bo  odsi^od  whon  &o  phoio* 
.  tnoim  have  boon  analyscdi  each  in  its  own  aoienco) 
.  but  the  phenomena  of  ultimate  sciences  are  suscep* 
tible  of  no  causal,  but  only  of  an  analytical,  explana* 
ticm.    Hence  the  phenomena  of  history  are  explained 
when  ^exhibited  as  coses,  not  of  merle  historical  but 
of  ethical  ^neralisation,  not  of  a  pretended  predes* 
tined  course  of  human  afimrs  but  as  results  of  the 
feelings  and.  motives  of  indindunls,  acting  tof;ether 
in  masses  or  mutually  influencing  ei^h  other.    For 
instance,  the  explanation  of  republicanism  in  America 
is  not  found  in  the  existence  of  republicanism  in 
Switzerland  and  in  Greece,  or  in  enumerating  and 
describing  the  differences  characteristic  of  it  ioi  the 
several  cases,  but  in  the  feelmgs  and  motives  opera* 
tive  in  individual  Americans.     That  similar  feelings 
and  motives  have  operated  in  umilar  ways,  at  other 
times  and  places,  is  a  proof  of  the  constancy  and 
force  of  the  motives,  not  an  explanation  of  the  result' 
without  them;  without  these  motives  the  additional 
instances  of  the  phenomenon  of  republicanism  would 
be  but  a  multiplication  of  tlie  phenomena  to  be  ex* 
plained. 

1 1.  We  have  now  come  back  to  the  point  touched 
on  in  §  7,  the  relation  between  history,  physiology, 
and  ethic;  and  it  is  clear  in  what  sense  ethic  b  one 
source  of  history,  in  what  sense  its  phenomena  and 
their  analysis  supply  the  explanation  of  history, 
and  help  to  make  the  entire  study  a  science.  For  it 
b  history  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term^ 
namely,  a  connected  narrative  of  human  actions,  that 
is  the  third  member,  with  ethic  and  physiology,  in 
the  group  of  sciences  which,  in  §  7,  were  said  to  re* 
quire  scientific  treatment  as.  a  whole,  before  practi* 
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Oil  Moduiioiit  oonld  be  drawn  to  guide  detailed  or 
doubtfU  OMea  of  moral  and  political  conduct  This 
group  ai  a  ;iriiole  is  liistory  in  the  true  and  wide 
sense  of  the  temii  the  scientific  treatment  of  wlddi  de- 
pends upon  the  previous  and  separate  analysis  of  the 
phenomena  belonging  to  each  of  its  three  members. 
Of  these  three,  howeveri  ethical  analpis  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  consciousness  is  that  which  is  the  ground* 
work  of  the  wholCi  that  without  which  the  other 
analyses  would  hare  no  reason  for  being  entered  on, 
and  if  entered  on  no  bond  of  connection  with  each 
other.  It. is  ethical  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of 
consdousness  which  supplies  the  knowledge  of  that 
wganism  which  is  the  object  of  historical  science, 
physical  and  phy^ological  analysis  which  supplies 
that  of  its  environment  An  analysis  of  the  pheno- 
mend  of  consciousness  must  therefore  be  the  comer 
stone,  or  rather  let  us  say  the  entire  substructure^ 
of  the  whole  building  of  historical  science. 

§  99.  1.  When  from  the  point  which  is  now 
reached  we  cast  a  glance  of  retrospect  over  the  whole 
previous  course,  the  reflection  occurs,  that  there  is 
no  science,  no  phenomenon  in^  any  science,  which  is 
not  included  in  the  purview  and  treatment  of  the 
metaphysical  and  subjective  method.  The  whole 
field  of  fSsict  and  of  knowledge  may  be  oiganised 
fix>m  a  subjective  point  of  view,  in  its  relations  to 
the  nature  and  desires  of  man.  This  is  clearly  the 
case  with  the  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  conscious- 
ness as  such,  and  no  less  clearly  with  tho^  con* 
strucftive  and  practical  sciences  which  are  built  upon 
that  analysis;  for  the  phenomena  of  these  sciences 
are  nothing  more  than  the  same  specific  and  general 
feelings  which  were  analysed  in  Chap.  iL  Book  L,  dif- 
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^  ferently  massed  and  connected.  From  the  simplest 
distinctions  of  form  and  matter  in  sensationSy  of  dif* 
ferent  special  sensations  from  one  another,  to  the 
minutest  rules  of  conduct  which  may  be  gkYcn  by 
ethic  or  by  any  of  the  branches  of  practical  art  in 
subordination  to  it,  the  course  is  uninterrupted  and 
homogeneous,  the  series  of  sciences  continuous  and 
organic.  All  the  practical  sciences,  then,  depend 
ultimately  on  subjective  and  mctaphj^sical  distinc- 
tions. But  there  is  another  class  of  sciences  and 
phenomena  which  are  more  purely  speculative,  the 
series  of  physical  sciences ;  are  these  also  included 
in  the  purview  of  metaphysic,  capable  of  subjective 
treatment,  cajmble  of  being  brought  into  the  same 
scries,  homogeneous  and  continuous  with  the  prac* 
tical  series,  capable*  of  organisation  from  the  same 
centre  Avith  them?  Tlie  answer  must  be,  that  they 
are  so  in  point  of  method. 

2.  All  the  phj'sical  sciences,  from  mathematic  to 
physiology,  in  their  construction  aild  organisation  as 
sciences,  in  the  discovery  of  their  phenomena  and 
laws,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  these  phenomena 
and  laws  into  a  hierarchical  system,  ore  obedient  to 
the  laws  pf  logic,  obedient  to  the  puqx)8es  proposed 
by  that  volition  which  is  reasoning;  laws  and  pur* 
poses  which  can  only  be  known  and  comprehended 
by  subjective  and  metaphysical  analysis,  only  modi- 
fied  by  a  further  reasoning  which  b  reflection.  The 
very  principle  uix>n  which  Comte  established  the 
hierarchy  of  those  seioncos,  increasing  com]>lexity 
and  decreasing  generality  in  the  phononiena  and  kws 
arranged  by  them,  is  a  logical  principle,  that  which 
is  seen  in  its  simplest  shai)e  as  the  increasing  inten- 
sion and  decreasing  extension  of  logical  terms,  that 
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ifhiah.  gave  nee  to  the  logical  categories  of  rammam 
genus  and  infinue  qpecies  contained  under  it.  (See 
<«Time  and  Space,''  §  52).  This  lo^cal  principle, 
which  is  applicable  to  all  phenomena  indiflferentlj,  is 
direcdj  founded  on  the  logical  law  of  Parcimony,  a 
law  for  the  conative  element  in  reasoning;  and  fulfils 
its  commands  by  holding  together  in  one  view  the 
greatest  diversity  and  multiplicity  of  particulars  with 
the  greatest  simplicity  of  general  conceptions  under 
which  they  can  be  brought.  These  logical  laws  are 
universal  and  necessar}%  asserting  their  own  validity 
under  all  circumstances,  ruling  the  conceptions  of  the 
Positivist  no  less  than  of  the  Scholastic;  the  error 
of  the  latter  having  consisted,  not  in  holding  fast 
the  logical  framework,  but  in  attemptuig  to  discover, 
by  examining  and  refining  on  it,  the  phenomena  of 
nature  which,  when  discovered  by  observation,  ex- 
jierimeht^  and  reasoning,  would  of  themselves  have 
grouped  themselves  under  it,  and  supplied  the  re* 
finements  exemplifying  its  distinctions.  So  fiur  there- 
fore as  the  physical  sciences  are  methods  or  processes 
of  reasoning,  so  far  as  they  are  practical  sciences  or 
arts  (according  to  the  distinction  in  §  92.  i),  they 
are  members  of  the  same  series  with  those  of  con* 
sciousncss  and  of  practice,  which  umst  bo  treated 
subjectively.  Not  only  are  the  phenomena  which 
the  speculative  and  physi(^  sciences  discover  and 
arrange,  or  which  are  their  object-matter,  objects  also 
of  the  sciences  of  practice,  owing  to  the  use  which 
may  be  made  of  them  for  human  purposes,  but  these 
sciences  are  themselves  practical  in  their  own  use  of 
the  phenomena  which  are  their  object-matter,  in  re* 
spect  of  their  beuig  methods  and  processes  of  rea* 
soning,  which  is  a  process  of  volition. 
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3.  We  thu8  apply  the  distinction  between  art  and 
flciencei  laid  down  in  §  92,  and  distinguiah  bj  its 
application  the  whole  field  of  knowledge  and  of  fiict 
into  two  aspects,  that  in  which  it  is  a  process,  and 
that  in  which  it  is  a  result;  aspects  inseparable  firom 
each  other,  and  afibrdiug  reciprocal  support.    Every 
scfence  is  a  practical  method,  and  in  this  respect  is 
a  portion  of  a  subjective  series;  every  science  is  a 
complex  of  actually  existing  phenomena,  and  in  this 
re8))ect  is  a  portion  of  an  objective  series.    From  this 
point  of  view  it  is  indifferent  what  kind  of  pheno- 
mena  are  the  objects  of  any  science,  whether  they  are 
physical,  or  whether  they  are  mental;  as  phenomena 
they  are  objective,  as  method  they  are  subjective. 
States  of  consciousness,  the  object-matter  of  meta- 
physrc  and  of  the  practical  sciences,  are  objective 
phenomena,  as  much  as  the  atoms,  molecules,  and 
masses,  which  are  the  object-matter  of  the  physical 
sciences;  and  they  need  only  the  completion  and  re- 
cognition of  their  analysis,  and  its  fixation  by  terms 
df  definite  and  accepted,  meanings  in  order  to  be  re- 
cognised and  treated  as  such  objective  phenomena. 
The  fact  that  they  are  treated  by  reasoning,  that 
they  compose  trains  x>f  reasoning,  that  they  are  a 
method  of  scientific  sequence  as  well  as  separate  phe* 
nomeno,  is  that  which  mokes  them  members  of  a 
single  subjective  series  in  the  sense  now  intended. 

4.  But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  this  dbtinction 
of  aspect  only  partially  answbrs  the  question  with 
which  we  began.  When  we  turn  to  the  differences 
between  the  phenomena  wJiich  are  respectively  the 
object-matter  of  the  physical  and  practical  sciences, 
we  find  them  so  striking  as  to  warrant  the  distinction 
of  two  groups  of  sciences,  of  which  the  physical  may 
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in  one  eenae  be  celled  objectivei  the  {nrectical  nb* 
jective  sciences.  We  have  in  this  an  empiricsl  not 
a  meti^ysical  distinction;  two  complete  groups  of 
sciences,  not  two  aspects  of  all  and  every  science. 
So  distinguishing,  the  subjective  method  wUch  domi* 
nates  the  practical  sciences  has  a  less  dominant  func* 
tion  in  the  physical  Although  the  phenomena  of 
each  series  have  both  an  objective  and  a  subjective 
aspect,  and  although  the  method  of  dealing  wiUi  each 
is  logical  and  therefore  subjective,  yet  the  phenomena 
of  the  physical  series  are  best  studied  in  their  object- 
ive, those  of  the  practical  in  their  subjective  aspect. 
It  is  as  if  we  were  examining  the  tapestries  along  the 
wall  of  a  long  corridor,  and  up  to  a  certain  point  were 
to  examine  them  in  front,  beyond  that  point  were 
to  change  the  side  and  examine  the  remainder  from 
behind.  This  difference  arises  from  the  phenomena 
of  the  physical  series,  atoms,  molecules,  and  masses, 
in  their  intenvcaVing  with,  their-  action  and  reaction 
upon,  each  other,  having  been  formed  into  complete 
or  empirical  objects  by  a  process  of  perception  of 
remote  objects  (see  §  IS.  a,  4,  and  the  rcff.  there 
given)  long  continued  indeed  but  long  ago  forgotten, 
the  results  of  which,  the  remote  objects  themselves, 
the  bodies  in  three  dimensions  of  space,  the  atoms, 
molecules,  and  masses,  remain  alone,  as  a  recognised 
starting  point  for  thought,  as  a.  kind  of  existences, 
named  ^^  matter,''  which  may  be  thenceforward  ex- 
amined by  themselves  without  reference  to  the  sub- 
jective history  of  their  original  formation  from  sensa- 
tions  of  sight  and  touch  in  two  dimensions  of  space 
or  superficial  extension  (see  §  10.  4,  5).  But  it  is 
the  same  subjective  process  of  formation  which  is  con- 
tinued in  the  combination  of  the  emotions  and  the 
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growth  of  the  practical  sciencefli  and  which  must  be 
examined  for  itself  in  the  analysis:  of  their  pheno- 
mena^ since  .it  has  not  yet  resulted  in  the  fornlation 
of  complete  empirical  objects  out  of  emotions  and 
images  corresponding  to  those  formed  out  of  sensa* 
tionSf  which  are  the  objects  of  the  physical  sciences. 
The  phenomena  of  the  practical  series  can  therefore 
only  be  treated  from  their  subjective,  those  of  the 
physical  only  profitably  treated  from  their  obj.ective 
side,  notwithstanding  that  the  method  is  subjective 
in  bothy  and  notwithstanding  that  both  classes  of 
phenomena  have  equally  a  subjective  equally  an  ob- 
jective aspect 

5.  When  therefore  the  sciences  are  distinguished 
empirically  from  one  another,  in  order  to  be  grouped 
in  a  certain  order  or  hierarchy,  it  is  impracticable  to 
arrange  them  in  a  single  series  from  a  single  point 
of  view.  The  series  is  broken  at  the  point  where 
nerve  movement  causes  consciousness;  see  §  49  and 
the  diagram  there  given.  Below  this  point  the  series 
embraces  die  physical,  objectively  treated,  sciences; 
above  it  comes  the  series  of  practical,  subjectively 
treated,  sciences.  Beyond  thiis 'point,  advancing  from 
the  physical  end,  the  objective  treatment  of  the  prac* 
tical  series^  that  is,  of  the  several  branches  included 
in  historical  science  in  the  large  sense,  is  an  endea* 
vour  to  be  more  fully  realised;  beyond  the  same 
IK)int,  advancing  in  the  op{>oHite  direction,  Uie  sub* 
jective  examination  of  the  physical  phenomena  is 
also  something  to  be  more  perfectly  attained,  but 
the  means  for  which  are  already  secured,  partly  by 
metaphysical  enquiries  such  as  those  of  Berkeley, 
'partly  by  the  logical  organisation  given  by  Comte. 
But  the  perfect  fusion  of  both  series  into  one,  having 
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in  iU  its  phenomena  and  in  ill  ite  Mnencei  tm  objee* 
tiTe  and  a  JtibjectiTe  aspecti  is  not  to  be  expected 
until  the  {Aienomena  which  are  the  object-matter  of 
the  practical  sciences  have  become  capable  ofolgec- 
tive  treatmenti  until  history  in  its  large  sense  has 
become  a  science  of  predictioii,  at  least  of  prediction 
conditioned  only  by  circumstances  which  were  called, 
in  §  98.  4,  conditions  of  major  order.    The  mode  ci 
the  conditioning  of  consciousness,  sensation,  emoticm, 
thought,  by  nerve  action,  of  the  conditioning  of  nerve 
action  by  physical  influences,  and  the  order  or  law  of 
these  processes,  for  man  collectively  as  well  as  indi- 
vidually, are  discoveries  which  must  be  made  before 
either  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  can  be  treated 
objectively,  or  history  become  a  science  of  prediction. 
The  order  of  occurrence,  the  place  occupied  by  one 
state  of  consciousness,  defined  by  its  analysis,  in  re* 
lation  to  other  states,  in  order  of  coexistence  and 
sequence,  the  knowledge  of  which  depends  on  a  know- 
ledge  of  its  physiological  condition,  is  equally  neces* 
sary  with  the  subjective  analysis  of  the  state  itself, 
in  order  that  the  treatment  of  it,  and  of  the  series 
to  which  it  belongs,  should  become  objective.    Each 
phenomenon  of  practical  science  must  be  known  in 
its  cause  and  its  consequent  as  well  as  in  itself,  in 
its  history  as  well  as  in  its  nature,  before  it  can  be 
considered  as  an  object  for  its  science  in  the  same 
sense  as  bodies  visible  and  tAngiblo  are  objects  for 
meohanlo  or  ohomlatry.    The  subjective  metaphysical 
analysis  of  states  of  Consciousness  is  therefore  but 
the  first  step  towards  the  completely  objective  treat- 
ment of  them.    Whether  this  consummation  is  des- 
tined  ever  to  be  realised  may  be  doubtful,  but  it  is 
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n     not  doubtful  that  tome  itepi  towards  it  may  be 


-— .  *     made. 


6.  If  in  the  present  state  of  scientific  knowledge 
it  is  impossible  to  oi^anise  all  the  sciences  into  a 
mngle  series  from  a  single  point  of  vieW|  it  is  equally 
impossible  to  deny  the  existence  of  either  series. 
The  unity  which  would  be  thus  effected  would  be  an 
unity  of  a  part  of  the  whole  field  of  knowledge  and 
of  existence,  not  of  the  whole.   There  are  two  groups 
of  sciences  which,  as  yet,  are  only  homogeneous  in 
respect  of  the  common  feature  of  having  a  subjective 
and  an  objective  aspect,  and  in  respect  of  their  logi- 
cal method  as  products  of  iH^asoning,   The  attempt  to 
coordinate  them  into  a  single  series,  from  a  point  of 
view  supplied  by  their  phenomena,  mu^t  at  present 
fail,  from  the  circumstance  that  some  of  these  phe« 
nomena  must  be  treated  subjectively  and  others  ob- 
jectively.   History,  for  instance^  ethic,,  politic,  and 
their  subordinate  sciences,  cannot  be  added  to  the 
physical  series  as  dependents  on  or  deductions  from 
physiology ;  nor  can  mechanic,  physic,  chemistry, 
physiplogy,  bo  constructed  a  priori  out  of  sensations 
of  si)(ht  and  touch  in  time  and  space  relations,  such 
as  niuuber,  weighty  duration,  magnit\ulo,  velocity,  and 
so  on,  notwithstanding  that  the  object-matter  of  pure 
mathematic,  the  pure  relations  of  space,  time,  and 
number,  have  precisely  the  same  character  whether 
objectively  or  subjectively  taken,  or,  in  other  words, 
notwithstanding  that  their  objective  and  subjective 
aspects  are  indistinguishable  from  each  other;  which 
charact(er  they  owe  to  this,  that  time  tod  space,  the 
formal  element,  is  the  one,  unchahgmg,  conunoni 
element  in  feelings,  whether  these  are  regarded  as 
poi^tions  of  consciousness  or  as  portions  of  the  world 
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of  objeeti.  We  mutt  therefore  be  content  to  r^geid 
the  great  building  of  science  m  unfinished,  ea  poa* 
aibly  destined  to  be  unfinished  for  ever.  The  great- 
ness of  the  work  is  its  interest,  and  this  is  porhapa 
the  greater  for  each  removal  of  its  goal^  for  each  re- 
newed  perception  of  its  incompleteness. 

7*  Ttvo  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  present 

century  to  organise  the  sciences  into  a.  single  serieS| 

one  from  the  meti^hysical,  the  other  firom  the  phy* 

sical  point  of  view;  the  former  by  deducing  all  phe* 

nomena  and  laws  of  phenomena  from  the  nature  and 

law  of  thought,  and  thus  gathering  up  all  into  a 

single  absolute  or  ontological  systenii-*- which  was 

the  attempt  of  Hegel;  the  latter  by  excluding  meta* 

physical  enquiries  altogether,  as  a  worn-out  method, 

firom  the  hierarchy  of  positive  sciences, — which  was 

the  attempt  of  Comte,    I  have  given  in  ^^  Time  and 

Space,"  §  45,  my  reasons  for  rejecting  the  Hegelian 

metaphysical  Ontology;  but  this  is  not  the  only 

alternative  of  the  physical  ontology  of  Positivism. 

There  is  a  metaphysical  positivism;  a  metaphysic 

which  is  not  ontolog}%  a  positinsm  which  is  not 

exclusively  physical,  of  tiie  existence  of  which  the 

physical  |)ositlvists  haw  not  been  aware.    Thoy  have 

been  unaware,  apparently,  how  much  >vas  contained. 

in  their  own  admission  of  the  roIatiWty  of 'human 

knowledge;  they  have  passed  over  the  conceptions 

of  Berkeley  and  of  Kant,  confounding  both  m  their 

condemnation  of  the  a  priori  method  of  deducing 

physical  phenomena  firom  the  laws  of  thought;  they 

have  supposed  themselves  to  have  a  beginning  of  spe« 

cubtion  in  the  conception  of  body,  or  as  it  is  usually 

called  ♦•matter,'^  a  beginning  which  is  in  truth  as 

much  an  Absolute  as  Hegel*s  pure  thought  itself. 
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^^^     Hie  reactkm  agmnst  metaphysioal  ontology  has  oar* 

^  *      Had  them  too  far,  and  forced  them  into  an  oppoaite 

extremoi  into  an  ontology  (^a  different  kind;  their 

analysis  has  not  been  sufficiently  searchingi  their  pur* 

view  (^phenomena  not  sufficiently  comprehensive. 

They  have  denied  too  swecpingly  the  metaphjmical 

truths  contained  in  the  ontology  which  they  rejcctedi 

affirmed  too  sweepingly  the  all-sufficicnce  of  the  phy* 

sical  truths  contained  in  the  ontology  which  they 

asserted.    For^  if  they  should  reply  timt  they  main* 

tain  no  doctrine  about  the  nature  of  ^^  matter/'  but 

are  content  to  leave  it  as  beyond  our  faculties,  and 

therefore  are  not  outol^gists,  they  place  themselves 

in  this  dilemma:  either  they  maintain  such  a  doc* 

trinCi  and  tlien  they  are  ontologists,  or  they  abstain 

froitt  maintainiiig  any  doctrine  on  the  poiuti  luid  then 

their  system  is  incompletei  a  scientific  not  a  philo* 

sophical  one.    The  cmly  philosophical  doctrine  about 

^^  matter"   which  is  not  ontological  is  necessarily 

metaphysical, 

8.  It  remains  then  to  bring  the  sciences  of  the 
practical  series  into  harmony  with  those  of  the  phy- 
sical, by  means  of  metaphysical  conceptions,  the  only 
conceptions  which  are  common  to  both,  or  can  be 
applied  to  harmonise  them  without  doing  violence 
to  those  of  the  sciences  themselves.  And  as  a  first 
step  towards  this  harmony,  the  order  of  the  prac* 
tical  sciences,  and  their  relation  to  metaphysic,  must 
liere  be  given.  For  this  purpose  two  things  are 
requisite,  the  method  must  be  subjective,  and  the 
distinctions  must  be  metaphysical  not  empirical.  We 
have  seen  that  the  whole  series  of  the  sciences,  di* 
vided  though  it  be  into  two  portions,  one  the  phy* 
sical,  one  the  practical  or  conscious  portion,  is  never* 
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tfa^ets  a  iibgle  ierlM  with  a  doubte  tspaeti  rabjeetbe 
and  oljective.    The  phyuoal  portion  is  emiiientljrolH 
joctivei  the  ooiitciott«  eminently  rabjectiYe;  but  the 
whole  eeriee  may  be  approached  in  either  manneri 
and  from  either  portion*    The  relativity  of  all  phe* 
nomcna  in  thus  the  fundamental  fact  which  deter* 
mines  the  double  series  of  scienceSi  each  traversing 
the  same  ground  in  opposite  directions;  or^  in  other 
words,  the  fact  that  every  phenomenon  has  a  double 
aspect,  subjective  and  objective,  is  the  cause  of  there 
being  two  ways  of  treating  it,  that  is,  in  all  the  phe* 
nomena  token  together,  two  series  of  sciences.    Now 
what  mathemadc  is  to  the  objective  series  that  tneta- 
physic  b  to  the  subjective,  besidiss  and  apart  from 
its  position  at  the  head  of  the  subjective  treatment 
of  both;  it  is  tlie  analysis  of  consciousness  in  two 
great  branches,  analysis  of  its  Formal  and  of  its  Ma* 
terial  element;  and  upon  these  depends  the  rest  of 
the  series,  consisting  of  sciences  which  are  all  less 
general  than  metaphysic,  and  derive  from  it  their 
logic.     First  comes  pwre  logic,  then  the  logic*  of 
ethic,  then  of  politic  and  histoty,  then  Of  the  differ* 
ent  branches  of  politic  and.  histoiy,  then  of  the  ad- 
ences  wlkich  treat  man  as  an  individual,  such  as 
medicine,  then  of  the  different  material  arts,  which 
consist  almost  entirely  of  results  obtained  from  the 
sciencea  of  the  objective  series.    These  sciences  them- 
selves, the  logic  of  which  is  thus  derived  from  meta-. 
physic,  still  await,  in  many  cases,  even  their  formMr 
tion,  but  in  all  their  combination  into  a  hierarchy 
such  as  Comte  has  supplied  for  those  of  the  objective 
series.     Such  b  the  order,  as  yet  only  partially  re- 
alised, of  the  sciences  whidh  belong  to  the  practical 
or  conscious  series. 
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9.  The  gix>upiiig  of  the  fences  of  botih  series  is 
then  the  following.    Metaphysic  itself  as  a  separate 
body  of  distinctions  and  doctrines,  or  as  a  particalar 
positive  science,  the  centre  or  central  moment  of  which 
is  the  act  or  moment  of  self-consciousness,  the  Ich 
denke,  distinguishing  the  Object  from  the  Subject^ 
stands  at  the  head  of  both  the  objectively  and  the 
subjectively  treated  series;  the  sciences  of  both  alike 
ultimately  hold  of  Metaphysic.     Mathematic,  which 
is  the  first  or  highest  science  in  the  objective  series, 
having  pure  space  and  time  relations  for  its  object- 
matter,  an  object  given  only  by  a  metaphysical  dis- 
tinction, is  as  much  subjective  as  objective  in  its 
method;  its  verification  is  subjective  and  objective 
at  once.    But  the  remaining  sciences  of  the  objective 
series  are  only  to  be  profitably  treated  objectively, 
their  object-mattcr  consisting  of  concrete,  empirical, 
remote,  objects,  each  of  which  is  known  and  clistiu* 
guished  as  such  by  its  name,  and  the  laws  of  which 
must  be  learnt  by  objective  observation  and  experi- 
ment    The  sciences  in  the  subjective  series,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  be  treated  only  by  the  same  Sub- 
jective  method  as  metaphysic  itself,  that  is,  by  subjec- 
tive observation  and  analysis,  verified  by  external, 
empirical,  and  in  this  sense  objective  foicts,  which 
again  must  be  subjectively  interpreted.     Here  it  is 
not,  as  in  the  objective  series,  the  nature  and  se- 
quence of  external  facts,  but  the  nature  and  sequence 
of  internal  feelings,  which  are  the  object-matter  of 
the  sciences.     Their  connection  with  metaphysic  is 
uninterrupted,  not  merely  in  respect  of  theif  method 
being  logical  and  logic  haying  its  laws  discovered  by 
metaphysic,  but  also  in  respect  of  their  distinctions 
being  metaphysical,  and  their  object-matter  Consist- 
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ID.  Next  as  to  the  first  of  the  two  requisites  of 
the  method  of  ordering  the  sciences  of  the  cooscioos 
series,  nsmely,  that  it  most  be  sabjectiTe.    The  de* 
yelopment  of  the  consdoas  sciences,  widi  their  sub- 
jective method  of  treatment,  is  a  tact  whidi  becomes 
more  and  more  prominent  in  the  hktary  of  scienee 
and  pliilosophy.     It  will  be  sofficient  to  take  the 
cardinal  instance  of  the  relation  between  ethic  and 
politic.     The  term  ^state^  no  longer  means  a  social 
and  political  structure  independent  of  the  individuals 
who  compose  it,  and  to  the  supposed  advantage  of 
which  the  advantage  of  the  individuals  must  be  made 
to  conform ;  it  is  a  collective  term  for  the  individuak 
themselves  in  certain  relations  to  each  other,  and  its 
structure  is  confessedly  to  be  adapted  to  tiieir  ad- 
vantngQ,     Nor  is  Comte*s  view  any  exception  to  this 
universally  admitted  doctrine.    Now  the  adoption  of 
the  subjective  point  of  view  is  the  only  logiod  bans 
for  this  reversal  of  the  ancient  relation  between  pdi- 
tic  and  ethic.     (See  §  3).    The  logical  treatment  of 
the  two  sciences  in  connection  compels  their  subjec- 
tive treatment,  and  in  this  way;  man  in  Mciety  is, 
logically,  a  part  of  the  whole  subject  of  man  gener^ 
ally,  his  social  nature  a  logical  subdivision  of  his 
nature  as  a  whole;  but  the  treatment  of  man's  nature 
as  a  whole  is  Ethic,  that  of  his  social  nature  Politic 
Ethic  however  was,  and  indeed  still  is,  a  science  re- 
quiring subjective  treatment,  while  politic  had  been 
long  objectively  treated^  as  having  for  its  object  a 
•ocial  structure  independent  of  the  indiWduals  com- 
posing it     To  subordinate  poUtic  to  ethic  was  there- 
tore  to  treat  poUtic  in  the  only  way  ako  appUcable 
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^^c*  to  etiiie,  that  ifl»  subjectivelj.  The  old  objeetiTe 
J— '  method  was  now  recognised  as  illqg^cal;  for  to  take 
^  man  as  a  part  of  society,  and  the  community  as  the 
whole  of  which  the  individuals  were  parts,  was  to 
take  both  empirically;  the  individual  as  an  empirical 
part  of  an  empirical  aggregate,  as  a  body  among 
bodies,  although  at  the  same  time  (as  it  happened)  a 
body  endowed  with  powers  of  locomotion,  sensation, 
emotion,  and  thought.  The  logical  point  of  view  on 
the  other  hand  coincided  with  the  subjective^  and 
together  they  supplied  the  possibility  of  organising 
the  practical  sciences  of  ethic  and'politic  in  a  scien* 
tific  as  opposed  to  a  merely  historical  manner.  To 
subordinate  politic  to  ethic  is  therefore  not  only  re* 
quired  by  logic,  but  also  itself  requires  ih  turn  the 
adoption  of  the  subjective  method. 

II.  As  to  the  second  of  the  two  requiidtes,  the 
employment  of  metaphysical  and  not  empirical  dis- 
tinctions is  involved  in  the  use  of  the  subjective 
method;  for  the  moment  any  phenomenon  is  taken 
subjectively,  from  the  simplest  state  of  consciousness 
to  the  most  complex,  two  elements  at  the  least  are 
found  hiseporably  involved  in.it,  form  and  matter; 
and  this  inseparable  union  of  elements,  in  every  phe- 
nomenon, determines  the  necessity  of  metaphysical 
and  not  empirical  distinctions  being  employed  in  all 
subjective  science,  just  as  the  universal  relativity  of 
all  phenomena  determines  the  necessity  of  a  series  of 
subjective  sciences.  Accordingly,  the  chief  objection  • 
which  I  have  to  urge  against  €omte  is,  that  while  his 
method  has  become  subjective,  his  distinctions  remain 
too  completely  empirical.  The  instance  I  shall  take  in 
proof  of  this  is  a  capital  one,  since  it  lies  at  the  basis 
of  his  conception  of  the  future  order  of  humanity; 
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the  fooncUitida  for  bin  pnctkud  eonstractioo  of  whidi 
may  be  seen  laid  in  his  Tableau  SyBt^matiqiie  de 
r Amei  in  the  first  Tolume  of  the  PoUtiqae  Potttive. 
He  there  distinguishes  eighteen  cerebral  organs,  ten 
of  which  are  emotional,  five  intellectual,  and  ihre6 
practical,  corresponding  respectively  to  principle  or 
motive  of  conduct,  means,  and  result;  or,  as  he  also 
expresses  it^  to  impulse,  counsel,  and  execution;  or, 
as  he  agiun  viuies  the  expression,  to  the  hearty  the 
mind,  and  the  character.  That  is  to  say,  he. first 
separates  the  functions,  and  then  brings  them  into 
reciprocal  action  on  one  another;  the  fact  being,  that 
not  one  of  these  functions  but  includes  in  itself  one 
or  both  of  the  others,  thus  forbidding  its  separation 
from  the  others,  though  only  as  a  preliminary  to  its 
future  recombination  with  them  by  means  of  reci- 
procal action.  In  short  we  find  here  the  fiuniliar 
psychologist's  dbtinction  of  feeling,  cognition,  and 
volition;  and  that  too  fixed  in  separate  cerebral  or- 
gans appropriated  to  each.  Comte  then  has  not,  in 
my  opinion,  carried  metaphysical  distinction  tut 
enougli^  but  has  given  us  general  characterising  terms 
instead  of  ultunato  analytical  distinctions,  and  thus 
added  a  new  complication  to  the  problem  which  he 
proposed  to  solve. 

la.  Let  us  finaUy  fix  our  attention  once  more 
upon  the  sciences  of  both  the  series  taken  collectively^ 
and  endeavour  to  discover  the  law  of  their  alternately 
subjective  and  objective  treatment  There  are  three 
stages,  or  methods,  through  which  every  science,  or^ 
what  is  the  same  thing,  every  group  of  phenomena, 
passes ;  stages  not  destructive  of  each  other,  but 
superposed,  each  subsequent  one  recognising  and  in- 
volvings or,  in  Hegelian  language,  aufhebend,  its 
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Ck.IV. 

•ftiM 


n.     anteoedent — ^The  first  stage  is  purely  objectiye ;  when 
phenomena  are  observed  without  reflection ;  when 
their  subjective  side  b  not  perceived  as  such|  its  ex- 
istence not  suspected^  but  phenomena  appear  as  im* 
mediately  present  to  the  obi»eryer,  no  question  asked 
as  to  how  or  why  there  should  be  phenomena  at  all. 
This  stage  is  seen  in  children  and  in  the  early  his* 
tory  of  mankind. — The  second  is  when  reflection  has 
arisen,  when  both  sides,  subjective  and  objective,  are 
perceived,  the  knowledge  of  phenomena  distinguished 
from  the  redity,  as  it  is  called,  the  subjective  know- 
ledge  from  the  objective  truth.    While  sciences  are 
in  this  stagey  either  side  of  the  phenomena  may  be 
taken,  followed  up,  and  reduced  to  scientific  organisa- 
tion^ according  to  tl^e  exigences  of  the  object-matter; 
"matter"  requiring   objective,   "mind"   subjective 
treatment  (par.  4) ;  but  neither  side  being  separable 
from  the  other,  except  by  abstraction  tor  the  pur- 
poses of  examination.— The  third,  is  when  both  sides 
are  equated,  and  brought  to  be  perfectly  expressible 
either  in  subjective  or  in  objective  tenhs;  when  the 
phenomena  which  have  been  treated  objectively,  those 
of  the  physical  sciences,  are  seen  to  be  resolvable 
into  sensations  of  sight  and  touch  in  three  dimen- 
sions of  space,  and  the  phenomena  which  have  been 
treated  subjectively  are  seen  to  be  capable,  not  only 
of  subjective  analysis,  but  also  of  djmamicaly  empi- 
rical, historical  arrangement,   in  dependence  upon 
phenomena  of  the  physical  sciences.     With  regard 
to  these  subjective  phenomena,  the  attainment  of  this 
third  stage  is  the  attainment  of  a  second  or  double 
objectivity,   nne  which   changes  yet  preserves  the 
objectivity  of  the  first  stage.     With  regard  to  the 
phenomena  of  the  physical  sciences,  this  third  stage 
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is  t)ia  ttteimneiit  of  a  second  subjectivi^i  the  fint 
having  been  inYolvedi  but  unsuBpected,  in  the  objec- 
tivi^  of  the  first  stage.  But  throughout  the  whole 
prbcesSi  the  two  aspects  are  permanent  and  insepa* 
rable;  so  that  the  attainment  of  the  second  objectivity 
b  not  a  return  to  the  blind  objectivity  of  the  first 
stage^.not  a  laying  dovm  but  an  incorporation  of  sub- 
jectivity, henceforth  never  to  be  laid  aside.  To  sup- 
pose that  it  can  be  hid  aside,  to  imagine  an  objective 
without  a  subjective  aspect  of  phenomena,  in  other 
words,  an  Absolute,  is  either  to  hold  a  contradiction 
in  terms,  or  it  is  an  actual  fisdling  back  into  the  first 
and  rudest  stage  of  intelligence.  Bare  exbtence  it* 
self^  the  Seyn-Nichts  of  Hegel,  is  a  bare  notion  of 
existence,  that  is,  subjective  as  well  as  objective. 

§  100.  I.  The  importance  of  the  establishment  of 
the  complete  and  eiJiaustive  relativity  between  con* 
sciousness  and  objective  existence  cannot  be  over- 
rated. It  is  the  corner  stone  not  only  of  metaphysic 
but  of  all  science,  of  all  branches  of  human  thought, 
feeling,  and  action.  Now  it  is  only  the  metaphysical 
conception  of  this  relativity  that  is  complete  and  ex- 
haustive, and  consequently  fitted  to  be  such  a  comer 
stone  of  science.  When  Auguste  Comte,  blammg 
Kant's  metaphysical  conception  of  it  as  inexhaustivey 
which  in  a  certaiii  respect  it  was,  proceeds  to  give 
his  own  view  of  relativity^  we  find  that  he  conceives 
it  as  a  relation  between  tbe  human  living  organism 
and  its  environment;  and  the  complete  establishment 
of  this  relativity  he  conceives  to  consist  in  showings 
first,  the  dependence  of  the  organism  on  the  environ- 
ment, secondly,  the  mutability  and  gradual  develop- 
ment of  intelligence  within  the  limits  of  the  organism, 
assuming  the  organism  to  remain  unchanged  in  its 
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tomn.  general  constitation.  (Philoaophie  Pontivei  Le90ii 
-p*  S8,  YoL  vl  pages  618-623,  ed.  1864,  a  pluBsage  be* 
Mjbovf^  ginning  A  cette  appreciation  logique,  and  ending  et 
dbn  lors  une  consecration  dogmatique.) 

a.  Now  in  the  first  place,  the  metaphysical  rela* 
tivity  between  subject  and  object,  as  I  conceive  it, 
(§  13),  has  nothing  to  do  with  either  the  mutability 
or  the  immutability  of  intelligence ;  whether  there 
was  a  fixity  in  certain  perceptions  or  conceptions, 
or  in  their  elements,  or  whether  there  was  no  such 
fixity,  in  either  case  the  merely  general,  character- 
ising, truth  of  the  relativity  between  consciousness 
and  its  objects  would  remain  untouched.  In  the  se- 
cond  place,  the  conception  of  the  relativity  between 
organism  and  emnronment  is  no  Escape  from  the 
conception  of  an  Absolute ;  unless  the  relativity  is 
between  consciousness  and  objects  of  consciousness, 
between  knowledge  and  things  known,  the  absolute 
is  not  eliminated ;  because,  the  two  things  between- 
which  the  relativity  is  establislxed  are  both  of  them 
objects  of  consciousness,  both  of  them  things  knovm; 
and  therefore  to  establish  a  relativity  betiVeen  them, 
however  thorough-going,  iis  merely  to  distinguish  the 
absolute  into  two  parts,  in  the  present  mstance  or- 
ganism and  environment,  in  other  cases  mind  and 
matter,  or  to  ms^e  two  absolutes  instead  of  one.  We 
may  call  this  an  empirical  relativity. 

3.  The  shortcoming  of  the  empirical  relativity  con- 
sists in  this,  that  it  does  not  eliminate  the  Unknow- 
able from  science;  it  leaves  in  the  unknown  parts  of 
the  nneliminated  absolute,  (for  ojf  course  the  merely 
unknown  is  to  everyone  infinite),  a  possible  existence 
which  .is  unknowable,  unknowable  and  yet  possibly 
existing.    It  says:  Our  knowledge  is  limited  by  our 
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organiaalioii  and  dreumstanees;  beyond  those  limito  bmI 
we  eannot  know  anything;  but  what  existenee  there  — 
may  be  beyond  ihemi  into  this  we  have  not  the  power  ^^^^ 
to  ^iquiKi  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  do  sa  Thus  is 
admitted  the  possibility  of  an  existence  in  relation  to 
which  there  is  impossibility  of  knowledge.  Now  it 
is  true  that^  even  on  this  view,  it  may  be  a  counsel 
of  true  prudence  and  wisdom  to  abstain  from  at- 
tempting the  enquiry  into  such  a  possible  existencOi 
and  to  limit  thought  to  positive  methods,  and  to  ac- 
tual existences  whether  known  or  as  yet  unknown. 
This  in  fact  is  the  continual  exhortation  6f  the  po^- 
tivist  school.  But  suppose  any  one  to  be  unwilling 
to  attend  to  this  exhortation,  to  be  bent  on  changing 
the  limits  between  what  is  now  supposed  possible 
and  what  is  now  supposed  impossible  to  knowledge,  to 
come  forward  with  a  Revelation  from  that  admitted 
possible,  though  unknowable.  Existence, — where  b 
the  defence,  what  is  the  reply,  of  positivists,  holding 
merely  an  empirical  relativity,  to  such  speculative 
incursions?  1  confess  that  I  see  none.  They  have 
left  behind  them  an  inexhaustible  officina  miraculo- 
rum.  And,  the  possible  existence  of  an  unknowable 
once  granted  to  those  who  may  be  interested  in  the 
RevelaticAi  of  it,  all  the  arguments  would  at  once  be 
brought  into  play  which  show,  and  show  irresistibly, 
that  to  conceive  an  existence  possible  is  eo  ipso  to 
have  some  knowledge  of  that  existence,  whereby  the 
previous  admission  of  its  being  unknowable  would  be 
sophistically  reversed;  But  such  sophistry  is  ren- 
dered on^e  for  all  impossible  by  the  equation  of  pos- 
sible knowledge  and  possible  existence,  that  is,  by 
the  metaphysical  relativit^r  between  consciousness  and 
itsobjects« 
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moi.  4.  The  tendcney  to  believe  in  ia  Absolute  it 

-~  *      perhaps  more  deeply  rooted  in  human  mUids  than 
Ni^ti^  anything  which  is  not  itself  part  and  parcel  of  the 
nature  of  mind.    Belief  in  it  is  the  <  strongest  of 
merely  habitual  and  hereditary  beliefs.    Belief  in  an 
absolute,  or  in  olgects  as  absolutei  is  the  name  given 
by  metaphyBicians  to  the  first  unreflecting  attitude 
of  the  mind  in  presence  of  objects  or  states  of  con* 
sciousness.    (§  99,  1 1).    Its  characteristic  is,  that  it 
uses  the  word  "is'*  or  "am,"  or  the  term  "existencci** 
as  if  their  meaning  required  no  further  explanation. 
Depth  or  intensity  of  impression  in  the  speaker  is 
what  they  really  signify,  not  his  analytical  knowledge 
of  the  thing  which,  he  says,  exists  or  is;  "  It  is,  nye 
that  it  isl''  Which  is  Plato's  ti  &,  ri  gptrnt  b.    Now 
to  show  that  every  case  of  existence  is  also  a  case  of 
consciousness,  which  is  the  metaphysical  refutation  of 
belief  in  an  absolute,  or  the  metaphysical  relativity, 
leaves  entirely  untouched  this  depth  or  intensity  of 
impression.    The  world  is  just  as  real  and  as  true 
after  perception  of  the  distinction  as  before.    It  is 
the  old  attitude  of  the  mind  in  presence  of  objects  and 
states  of  consciousness,  an  attitude  as  if  they  had  a 
separate  existence,  or  were  **  things-in-themselves** 
not  modes  of  consciousness,  that  is  now  exchanged 
for  an  attitude  which  brings  them  into  homogeneity 
with  the  mind ;  without  any  diminution  of  thdir 
reality   or  intensity  of  meaning,   notwithstanding 
that  the  old  expressions  "it  is,  aye  that  it  is,^'  ri 
Spffg  OF,  and  so  forth,   contained  undistinguished 
both  significations.    The  world  is  the  same  world  as 
before,  except  that  a  veil  of  Maya  has  been  lifted, 
a  menti  gratissimuS  error  removed. — It  may  be  re- 
marked here,  that  the  question  as  to  the  real  exist- 
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e&M  of  ^matter,^  to  inuch  dei>ated  irfnce  Berkdej't  ^^ 
tittOi  lutf  two  dittinot  headsi  ltt|  at  to  the  nal  ox*  —  * 
ifttonoe  of  ^*  matter  at  we  perceive  iti**  independent  ^^y^ 
of  the  peroeiving  mindi  2nd9  asto  the  real  existence 
of  *^  matter  per  d^^!  or  the  unknown  substratum  of 
matter  as  we  perceive  it  If  ^  matter  as  we  perceive 
it**  is  not  a  mere  orderly  phantasmagoria  in  the  per* 
ceivbg  mind|  it  has  behind  it  (so  it.  was  thought) 
an  unknown  substratum,  ^matter  per  sCi**  as  one 
limb  of  the  cause  of  perception,  or  cf  *^  matter  as  we 
perceive  it''  For  that  the  mind  conjbributes  mmii^ 
thing  to  that  perception  Was  admitted  on  all  hands; 
and|  if  it  did  hot  contribute  off,  the  other  part  must 
come  from  ^*  matter  per  se,'*  or  matter  not  known  to 
be  AS  we  perceive  it  To  save  the  real  existence  of 
^*  matter  as  we  perceive  it,''  recourse  was  had  to  the 
conception  of  *^  matter  per  se,*'  which  had  to  be  con* 
ceived  as  more  real  than  *^  matter  as  we  perceive  it,*' 
and  as  one  cause  of  its  existence  as  we  perceive  it 
Hence  the  question  as  to  the  real  existence  of  ^  mat- 
ter/' the  ifrmg  oucr/a  of  it,  is  the  same  question  as  that  of 
the  real  existence  of  ^^  matter  per  se,**  or  an  unknown 
substratum  of  matter.  But  in  truth  this  substratum 
can  never  be  more  real  than  ^matter  as  we  perceive 
it**  because  it  is  but  an  inference  from  that  percep* 
tion.  The  thing  of  which  we  are  immediately  certain ' 
is  ^^  matter  as  we  perceive  it*'  apart  from  all  question, 
•—and  this  is  the  important  point*— as  to  its  depend- 
ence  or  independence  on  the  perceivbg  mind.  Of 
this  no  one  doubts;  and  this^  and  this  alone,  is  the 
firm  and  ultimate  basis  of  all  philosophy,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  material  world. 

5.  There  are  two  chief  sources  of  belief  in  an 
absolute,  or  rather  the  objects  which  are  believed  in 
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It     as  abaolutes  are  prouped  naturaUy  under  two* heads, 

^^!lI7*      The  first  comprises  all  visible  and  tangible  matter, 
MTdSuH^  or  remote  objects  of  perception  formed  out  of  these 
sensations,  that^is,  *^  matter''  in  its  popular  sense,  and 
motion  in  that  matter.    The  effect  upon  sensation  of 
such  visible  and  tangible  objects  is  so  powerful  and 
so  inevitable,  that  wc  cannot  shake  off  the  belief  in 
their  separable  existence,  that  it  overshadows  the  per- 
ception of  their  being,  ih  the  analysis  of  their  nature, 
modes  of  consciousness.     And  this  belief  is  farther 
strengthened  by  the  proof,  given  in  the  special  phy- 
sical scic*nccs,  that  all  phenomena  arc  due,  in  the  last 
stage  of  physical  analysis,  to  combinatiops  of  such 
^^  matter,''  atoms  and  molecules,  in  various  modes  of 
motion.    The  second  group  is  founded  on  the  per- 
ception of  pleasure  and  pain,  in  all  the  various  modes 
of  consciousness  in  which  they  come  forward.     No- 
thing can  be  indifferent  to  us  in  this  respect.     Plea- 
sure and  pain  we  cannot  but  feel,  often  most  intensely, 
and  cannot  attain  to  a  state  of  not  caring  whether 
we  feci  them  or  not.     The  ideal  state  of  some  schools 
of  Hindu  moralists  consists,  as  is  well  known,  in  such 
a  state  of  not  caring  for  pleasure  or  paui.     We  are 
led  therefore,  just  as  in  the  case  of  visible  and  tan- 
gible matter,  to  believe  in  the  separable  existence  of 
*  something  causing  pleasure  and  pain,  to  believe  in 
pleasure  and  pain  as  absolutely  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  things,  in  consequence  of  their  inevitableness  and  . 
their  importance  to  us.     And  from  this  comes  the 
belief  in  the  special  absoluteness,  so  to  speak,  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  pleasure,  according  as  they  are  judged 
to  be  of  special  moral  worth  and  idignity ;   as,  for 
instance,  the  special  absoluteness  of  the  pleasure  of 
morality,  or  of  the  pleasure  of  religion,  together,  with 
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the  object8  of  these  pleasoresi  duty  end  God.    Such     bmsr 
ere  the  two  fi>nii8  which  tiie  pc^olar  belief  in  en       — * 
absolute  has  taken  in  Europe;  as  to  a  possible  abso-  tw^^ 
lute  founded  neither  <m  ^*  matter''  nor.  on  pleasure 
and  pain,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  philosophical  ab- 
solute of  the  Hindu  systems  mentioned  above,  or  the 
Substance  of  Spinoza,  it  does  not  concern  us  here; 
all  such  cases  will  be  found  to  elevate  some  abstract 
mode  or  object  of  thought,  conceived  as  underlying 
other  more  obvious  modes  or  objects,  into  an  abso- 
lute, separable,  or  independent.  Existence,  without 
thinking  it  necessary  to  explain  what  may  be  the 
meaning  of  the  term  *  existence'  itself. 

6,  All  such  beliefs  in  an  absolute  are  precluded 
by  the  conception  of  the  complete  relativity  and  co- 
extensiveness  of  consciousness  and  its  objects,  of  the 
subjective  and  objective  aspects  of  ph^omena.  The 
two  characteristics  of  that  conception,  to  which  it 
owes  its  precluding  power,  may  be  mentioned  here. 
The  first  is,  that  the  two  kinds  of  elements  in  all 
phenomena,  the  material  and  the  formal,  are  con- 
ceived as  equally  and  alike  objective,  equally  and 
alike  subjective;  instead  of  bcfing  referred,  as  they 
have  usually  been  hitherto,  one  to  the  mind,  as  the  * 
subjective,  the  other  to  things  external  to  the  mind, 
as  the  objective  element,  in  consciousness  or  in  the 
world.  (See  ^'  Time  and  Space''  §  II).  The  second 
characteristic  is  the  infinity  of  the  world  or  of  ccm- 
sciousness,  freed  from  the  apparent  contradiction  of 
their  finiteness  when  fixed  on  by  volition,  as  a  defi- 
nite, object,  or  concept,  for  the  purpose  of  reasoning. 
("Time  and  Space**  §  17).  These  two  points  or 
traits  in  my  method  of  conceiving  the  relativity  of 
consciousness  and  its  objects  will  be  found,.  I  think, 
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Book  il     a  suflicient  guarantee  for  the  exhaodtiveness  of  that 

'      relativity.   But  I  would  add  that,  whenever  relativity 

3V*f^i^  of  the  Bubjective  and  objective  aspects  of  pheno- 
mena comes  under  review,  the  true  meaning  of  that 
doctrine  cannot  bo  understood  without  connecting  it 
with  the  distinction  between  nature  and  history,  or* 
what  in  this  case  is  the  same,  between  the  statical 
and  metaphysical  vi^w  of  phenomena,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  d^TUimical  and  empirical  view  of  them 
on  the  other,  which  has  been  given^  at  some  length, 
in  §  13.  6-9,  of  the  present  work. 

7.  If  truth  is  important  in  important  matters,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  it  is  important  to  weigh  thor^ 
oughly  the  validity  of  the  old  conception  of  an  abso- 
lute with  that  of  tlie  new  conception  of  an  exhaustive 
relativity  between  consciousness  and  its  objects,  or, 
in  other  words,  between  consciousness  and  existence 
in  any  and  every  shape.   Knowledge  is  not  narrowed, 
a  domain  once  possessed  is  not.  cut  off,  by  this  con- 
ception ;  rather  what  was- once  the  absolute  is  included 
in  a  relation,  and  the  bounds  of  knowledge  aiid  of 
existence,  at  once  extended.    Everythiug  that  could 
be  thought  of  before  as  belonging  to  absolute  exist- 
ence can  be  thought  of  still,  and  with  more  definite- 
ness  and  security  of  aim.    Analysis  b  substituted  for 
a  search  into  Causes ;  the  last  word  of  science  is 
Analysis.     Enough,  I  think,  has  been  brought  for- 
ward, in  the  course  of  the  foregoing  enquiry,  to  show 
that  morality  and  religion  at  least  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  analysis,  though  it  should  be  a  more  search* 
ing  one  than  the  present.     I  cannot  myself  conceive 
it  possible  that  they  should.    Were  it  possible,  they 
would  not  possess  that  eternity  of  promise  which  is 
one  of  their  essential  characteristics. 
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B.  Yain  are  the  tun  of  the  danger  to  enbe  from     ^bl 
overtuniing  doetrines  which  have  hitherto,  bam  be-       — ' 
lieved.    Turn  to  the  variouB  relig^ua  qrstems  of  the  i>>wii«w» 
world;  what  do  we  see?    The  same  human  nature 
working  eveiywhere  to  similar  resultSi  with  simibr 
conccpti<HiS|  similar  emotionsi  .and  through  similar 
stages  of  development    It  is  not  the  doctrines  held 
from  time  to  time^  though  they  may  be  felt  at  the 
time  as  an  indispens&ble  embodiment  of  the  morality 
and  the  religion,  which  are  the  guarantee  of  its  per* 
moiience  and  of  its  progress.  It  is  the  human  nature, 
their  parenti  which  b  the  guarantee.     Those  who 
complain  of  new  theories  as  dangerous  to  religi<m 
or  morality  do  too  much  honour  alike  to  the  new 
theories  and  to  their  own.    To  the  new  as  having 
power  to  alter  the.  course  of  nature,  to  their  own  as 
essential  to  its  maintenance.     If  die  course  of  nature 
establishes  religion  and  morality,  they  are  established 
beyond  the  power  of  toy  theory  to  overturn ;  if  it 
does  not|  no  theory  has  power  to  establish  them.    In 
a  better  sense,  and  as  the  ground  of  hope,  we  may 
apply  Gloucester's  words  in  King  Lear,  **  Though  the 
wisdom  of  nature  can  reason  it  thus,  and  thus,  yet 
nature  finds  itself  scourged  by  the  sequent  effects.** 
The  same  nature,  the  same  mental  constitution  and 
laws  of  its  working,  which  lead  us  to  make  virtue  and 
truth,  morality  and  religion,  important  matters,  will 
also  secure  their  development.  It  is  upon  this  consti- 
tution as  it  really  is  that  the  development  depends,  not 
upon  the  philosophical  theories  which  may  be  formed 
of  it    Their  function  b  performed  if  they  strive  to 
attain'  a  true  conception  of  what  that  constitution 
really  b ;  their  end  is  reached  so  far  as  they  attain 
it ;  and  fix>m  their  truth  to  fkct  all  their  efficacy  b 
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^  derived.  But  in  a  logical  sense,  and  not  only  to  but 
— 1^*  in  a  practical  sense  also,  those  theories  are  ^e  moat 
^^^  valoable  which,  while  giving  back  a  true  conception 
of  the  &ctBj  give  it  back  also  in  the  simplest  form,  a 
form  into  which  it  is  impossible  to  introduce  distinc- 
tions more  subtil  than  its  own,  like  £iultless  armour 
invulnerable  by  the  sharpest  edge  of  doubt.  Such 
a  theory,  if  it  could  arise,  would  be  not  only  true  but 
known  and  felt  to  be  so;  being  the  result  of  all  the 
past,  it  would  have  the  promise  of  all  the  future ; 
repose  and  confidence  would  be  in  its  keeping,  hope 
would  bloom  under  its  shelter. 

9.  The  great  aim  of  all  philosophy,  an  aim  which 
is  its  ethical  justification  as  the  pursuit  of  a  life,  is 
to  give  unity  of  conception  to  all  branches  of  know« 
ledge,  as  the  basis  of  unity  of  action.    The  unity  must 
extend  to  all  conceptions  in  the  individual  mind,  as 
the  condition  of  uniting  individuals,  and  finally  na* 
tions,  in  the  same  philosophical  system  and  the  same 
general  plan  of  action.     It  must  be  an  unity  which 
contains  and  allows  for  all  possible  difiTerences,  whe* 
ther  of  character  or  of  creed,  assigning  them  their 
place  in  the  history  of  belief,  and  their  function  in 
the  direction  of  practice.     No  partial  philosophy  can 
fulfil  these  conditions.      The  philosophical  task  of 
the  present  century  has  been  one  of  construction; 
but  this  is  not  a  task  which  can  be  Completed  at  k 
blow.    The  foundation  had  been  laid  by  S^ico.     But 
there  was  still  nccdeil  much  critical  and  destructive 
work,  which  the  last  century  supplied.     The  two 
great  constructive  minds  of  this  century  have  been 
Hegel  and  Comte;  both  aimed,  but  by  different  me* 
thodsj  at  an  all-embracing  system  of  philosophy;  and 
Comte  may  be  regarded  as  the  Andersseyn,  die  Kega- 
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tionofHegeL  if  either  the  one  nor  the  othw  ajstem 
18  complete  in  itnelf;  each  finds  its  completion  only  in 
ideas  peculiar  to  the  other.  The  task  of  the  fotore 
is  to  combine  the  two  contradictories  in  a  sjrstem 
which  shall  be  the  Truth  of  both,  a  system  at  once 
metaphysical  in  its  method,  positive  and  experimoital 
ia  its  content.  Such  at  least  b  the  problem  inune- 
diately  to  be  solved,  whatever  be  the  next  step  which 
may  be  revealed  and  proposed  by  its  solution.  To 
contribute  in  some  measure  to  this  solution  has  been 
the  endeavour  of  the  present  work. 
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